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PICTURESQUE BUFFALO. 


By William Horace Hotchkiss. 


PEW cities impress the cesthetic 

sense less at first glance than 
Buffalo. The stranger who hastens 
next year through the Empire State 
to Chicago, will be awakened by the 
clatter from spreading freight yards 
some miles before he reaches Lake 
Erie, will rattle over a score of rail- 


quarters of all American railroads, 
will stretch his legs in a noisy sta- 
tion, board his train again, spin out 
over, under, through, and along 
numberless tracks, all crossing streets 
at grade, pass more wildernesses of 
workingmen’s houses, and thank 
heaven for his escape. He may ask 
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road crossings, rush by train after 
train, through and across dirty 
streets lined by countless mechanics’ 
dwellings, skirting a lofty manufac- 
tory or two, down this way and up 
that, finally backing into the station, 
and, after wondering whether this is 
the national stock yard, or the head- 


the Buffalonian, who has boarded 
the train, if they have anything but 
railroads in Buffalo, and will gaze 
amazed when the native proudly re- 
plies: “ Bless your innocent soul, we 
have six hundred and sixty miles of 
railroad tracks inside the city limits, 
more than any other ‘city in the 
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whole world; and we are proud of 
it, too.” 

Perhaps the stranger will visit 
Buffalo again on his way homeward 
through Niagara Falls. Alas for the 
Queen City! This railroad goes 
clattering across and under others, 
skirting factories, malt houses, and 
machine shops, with a view of Lake 
Erie on one side and of a penitentiary 
on the other, along the edge of the 
docks and coal dumps, by the jail 
and police headquarters, down 
through the old Buffalo of fifty years 
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other “ Burning of Buffalo,” he bowls 
further into the town, rolls about in 
the newer quarters, and, drinking in 
the cooling breeze from the lake, 
goes noiselessly over mile after mile 
of asphalt, through whole districts 
of handsome houses, into the Park, 
along the broad parkways, with a 
glimpse from the Front of the sunset 
behind the low hills of the Dominion, 
and in the evening listens to the story 
of Buffalo’s growth, wealth, and 
happiness, he will soon forget the 
distant rumble of the circling rail- 
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ago and into the same station again. 
Don’t fancy that he will stop, unless 
to inspect this “dirty railroad town” 
with an eye to business. For Buffalo 
has been both blessed and.cursed by 
its railroads. It is impossible to 
leave the city, save by water, without 
crossing from three to ten series of 
tracks. Buffalo is encircled by net- 
works of steel. This is the first and 
only impression of the stranger who 
passes through. 

But suppose he makes a stop. The 
impression at first is little improved. 
The chief business thoroughfare, 
called Main Street, is as plain as its 
name, its store buildings out of date 
two decades ago, its pavement, save 
for patches of asphalt, uneven, worn, 
and rutty. But if, with an Amen to 
the natives’ frequent prayer for an- 


roads. Buffalo, in addition to its 
commercial importance, is actually 
one of the most attractive of Ameri- 
can cities. 

There is no lack of history and ro- 
mance in connection with the present 
city. The origin of its name caused 
a fierce and learned controversy not 
many decades ago. Certain local 
savants doubted whether the Ameri- 
can bison ever roamed so far east- 
ward, and scouted the theory that 
the town took its name from these 
hardy ruminants. A descendant of 
the Senecas bore witness to a tra- 
dition among the Indians that the 
name arose from a joke perpetrated 
by their ancestors. It seems that, 
about the end of the last century, 
some guileless sportsmen from Man- 
hattan came to the wilderness near 
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ELEVATORS ON BUFFALO HARBOR. 


Buffalo Creek, hunting the _ bison, 
but in vain. The buffaloes did not 
materialize. However, their mouths 
were made up for a feast on buffalo 
meat, and they employed a native, 
as their descendants do nowadays, to 
bag them the game. 

Their skill was rewarded; the 
native in due season returned with 
some fine buffalo steaks, and the 
hunters declared they had never 
tasted better. The tradition, how- 
ever, goes on to relate that the native 
hunter had found an old horse in the 
forests, so that, as the historian puts 
it, the gentlemen from New York 
feasted on a Buffalo colt, instead of 
a buffalo calf. Hence the name—a 
solution which would do had not the 
name “ Buffaloe” been used in au- 
thentic records prior to the date of 
this alleged buffalo hunt. 

The early annals of the town are 
lost in Indian traditions. Local 
writers are fond of the legend of the 
extermination of the Kah-Kwahs by 
the Eries on this spot. Portions of 
the Six Nations undoubtedly settled 
along the shore of Lake Erie during 





and after the Revolutionary war, 
Here authentic history begins. The 
first white settlers were in reality 
captives carried away by the Indians 
in the retreat westward in 1779; 
while the first white man to own 
property was a son of Sir William 
Johnson and his Indian wife. 

The whole region has become 
famous in the annals of the aborig- 
ines as the home of Red Jacket, the 
orator of the Senecas. But the 
domination of the Indians was short. 
The Holland Land Company came 
with a train of settlers. Even Red 
Jacket was civilized by fire water; 
and the owners of the site whereon 
now stands the great city have been 
long since thrust aside into reserva- 
tions. 

Buffalo has had many “ booms.” 
Its first boomer was Joseph Ellicott, 
well called the Romulus of Buffalo, 
who in 1804, as the surveyor and 
agent of the Holland Land Company, 
looked far into the future. With a 
remark that though he as a survey- 
or and agent “must try to make 
3atavia, God had made_ Buffalo,” 
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Ellicott planned a town that was the 
nucleus of the present city. This 
town he called New Amsterdam, and 
dubbed its streets with such names 
as Schimmelpennick, Van Staphorst, 
and Vollenhoven Avenues, in recog- 
nition of the members of the Holland 
Land Company—a nomenclature that 
was metamorphosed into Niagara, 
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now stretches miles beyond. The 
opening of the canal made the new 
city a lake port of importance. 

The canal was indirectly respon- 
sible for Buffalo’s second ** boom.” 
With the coming of settlers and the 
opening of the commerce of the great 
lakes, the little town quickly grew to 
a city, and was incorporated in 1832 
with about ten thousand 
inhabitants. Then every 
one went mad. An era 
of land speculation be- 
gan, which lasted nearly 
four years, and is almost 
without a parallel in the 
history of the country. 
Real estate values were 
enormously inflated, 
sales were on small pay- 
ments with the balance 
in mortgages, until, as 
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Main, and Erie Streets before the 
town was two decades oid. 

Buffalo and its neighborhood suf- 
fered severely in the war of 1812. 
The American army was quartered 
near at hand, and, before peace was 
declared, the town was reduced to 
ashes and its inhabitants scattered 
into the forests. The present city in- 
cludes Black Rock, then a rival vill- 
age. Fierce was the contest waged 
between the two in 1825 for the term- 
inus of the Erie Canal. Local histori- 
ans tell incidents of this rivalry which 
read like the county seat wars of our 
young West. 

Each town needed a harbor. Black 
Rock had the swift current of the 
Niagara to contend with; Buffalo a 
troublesome bar at the mouth of the 
creek. So the citizens of the former 
built a pier to cope with the current, 
while those of the latter waded into 
the water and dug out a channel. 
The pier gave way before the resist- 
less rush of waters, but the channel 
remained. Buffalo won, absorbed 
Black Rock some decades later, and 





our historian remarks, a 
wit of the town said that 
even the physicians pre- 
scribed that their medi- 
cines be taken one fourth 
down, and the rest in 
annual installments. 

The crash came in 1837, the chief 
boomer went to prison, and Buffalo 
from a city of millionaires descended 
ina day to a city of paupers. The 
lesson was learned once. This blow, 
however, seems to have been of 
temporary effect. The lake trade in- 
creased, railroads came, and, when 
the latter superseded the canal, the 
town prospered faster than ever. It 
had 30,000 people in 1846, 42,000 in 
1850, and 74,000 in 1855. 

This rapid growth led to another 
crash, contemporaneous with the 
panic of 1857. Real estate was again 
a drug on the market. The lesson 
was learned over again. But even 
this did not stay the growth of the 
town. It boasted 81,000 people in 
1860, 117,000 in 1870, and 155,000 in 
1880. 

From this time dates the newer 
Buffalo of today. Between 1880 and 
18yo it increased more than 100,000 
in population, and according to the 
recent state census now has 280,000 
people within its limits. Thanks to 
the railroads, the little lake port of 
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THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
From a photograph by A. Wittemann, New York. 


1840 has become the largest grain 
forwarding and coal distributing city 
in the world, has thousands of man- 
ufactories, is the terminus for twenty 
five railroads, has a fleet second only 
to that of Cleveland, and, with its 
suburb Tonawanda, is the greatest 
lumber market on the globe. 

The city of Buffalo occupies level 
ground at the point where Lake Erie 
pours into Niagara’ River, and 
stretches about nine miles from 
north to south, with an average 
breadth of four miles, possessing 
thus an exceptionally ample acreage, 
exceeded only, among American 
cities, by that of Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and a few others. In local 
parlance, it is divided into the east 
and west sides; Main Street, which 
runs nearly north and south, being 
the dividing line. 

The east side, with the exception 
of portions near Main Street, is 
made up largely of the German and 
Polish quarters. The Germans have 
two long business streets of their 
own, and count among their numbers 
many of Buffalo’s most influential 
citizens. 


The west side is devoted almost 
exclusively to residences, with manu- 
factories and shipping galore on the 
iake and river fronts. Buffalo’s busi- 
ness quarter centers around the old 
town as laid out by Ellicott, while 
scattered about the harbor and the 
mouth of the Buffalo Creek is a little 
city of elevators, forty five in num- 
ber—the largest cluster of them in 
the world. 

It is well known that Ellicott’s 
plan was modeled after that used by 
his brother in laying out Washing- 
ton. Many of the streets radiate 
from central points; there are circles 
and little parks here and there. 
Niagara and Erie Streets run each at 
an acute angle to Main at the point 
chosen by Ellicott for the center of 
his town, the latter coming to an end 
in Lake Erie, the former running off 
for miles along the lake and _ river, 
and forming the principal artery of 
the Black Rock district. 

Where Niagara Street crosses 
Delaware Avenue, Genesee Street 
comes in and completes the spokes 
of the wheel, stretching to the lake 
in one direction, and four miles or 
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more through the German quarter in 
the other. A mile north of this cen- 
tral point, and running east and west, 
is North Street, and from it northe 
ward run the new streets of the finest 
residence quarter in the city. Seneca 
Street, stretching eastward from 
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archway of elms and maples, its foot- 
ways passing scores of handsome 
residences. However, the most im- 
posing street in Buffalo is Richmond 
Avenue. It was designed to be the 
most fashionable. It is a part of the 
park system, with at one end the ex- 





DELAWARE AVENUE, AFTER A SHOWER. 


Drawn by L. M. Glackens, from a photograph by Willis O. Chapin which won the prize in a recent amateur contest. 


lower Main Street, and Broadway, 
nearly paralleling Genesee, through 
the German quarter, are also im- 
portant arteries. 

The stranger cannot be long in 
Buffalo without exclaiming in ad- 
miration of its prodigality of smooth 
pavement. The native boasts of one 
hundred miles of asphalt within the 
city limits, and the work has been in 
the main so well done that he may 
be forgiven the wretched condition 
of his one hundred and forty miles 
of stone pavements. Buffalo’s most 
famous street is Delaware Avenue. 
At its junction with Niagara stands 
the Gothic residence of Millard Fill- 
more, and for miles this magnificent 
avenue runs as straight as an arrow 
to the park, its asphalt shaded by an 





quisite towers of the New York State 
Hospital rising in the distance, at 
the other the handsome pile of the 
new First Presbyterian Church crest- 
ing a little rise of ground at the 
Circle. 

Between Richmond and Delaware 
Avenues, and north of North Street, 
is the product of bBuffalo’s latest 
boom, a district of houses: lining 
streets of asphalt, where were 
meadows two years ago, the “ Region 
of the Shingle Stain,’—the pride of 
3uffalo. No less worthy of mention 
is Fillmore Avenue, which is a con- 
tinuation of the park system and a 
broad thoroughfare, paved with 
asphalt, the Delaware Avenue of the 
east side. Out beyond the thickly 
settled quarters are fledgling streets, 
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paved magnificently, and with lofty 
trees standing like sentinels before 
houseless lots-—-the homespots of 
Buffalo’s future millionaires. 

There is room for a million people 
within the present limits of the city. 
Electric lines are rapidly developing 
outlying districts. The universal 
use of natural gas for fuel makes 
sunshine and fresh paint possible. 
Add to this a climate where the 
thermometer rarely reaches go de- 
grees, whose winters are tempered 
by the neighboring lakes, and you 
have a picture of the fair city of 
which the Buffalonian is so proud. 

Notwithstanding the architectural 
plainness of its business streets, the 
Queen City does not lack imposing 


buildings. The majority of these are 
of recent construction. Indeed the 
business part of the town seems just 
now in a transition state, though 
nothing short of a general conflagra- 
tion will smoke out the dormant 
burghers who collect their rents 
from many an ancient building on 
Main Street. The new home of the 
Erie County Savings Bank, scarce 
yet completed, will, however, be gne 
of the finest office buildings in the 
world, and is today the most impos- 
ing structure in Buffalo. The new 
post office building, for which Con- 
gress recently appropriated two and 
a half millions of dollars, though 
surrounded by poor structures, will 
when completed vie with the City 
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ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


From a photograph by A. Wittemann, New York. 


and County Hall, whose striking 
tower is the radial center of the city 
and a landmark for miles around. 
This latter edifice, now nearly twenty 
years old, bears the unique distinc- 
tion of having been built within its 
appropriation. In it are all of the 
county offices and some of the city’s, 
and from its mayor’s office has gone 
forth one well known Buffalonian to 
the Presidential chair. 

Where the old court house stood 
fow so many years, just beyond 
Lafayette Square and the lofty Sol- 
diers’ Monument, is another of the 
institutions of Buffalo. In its dis- 
tributing room is a visitors’ book, 
and few who visit it have gone with- 
out adding testimony therein to the 
excellence of the Buffalo Library. 
Besides the 66,000 and more volumes 
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and its well stocked 
reading and reference 
rooms, the building is 
an ornament to. the 
town. It is also the 
home of the Historical 
Society, the Law Schooi, 
and, with its museum, 
art treasures, art school, 
and lecture rooms, is 
the center of intellectual 
Buffalo—a _ portion of 
the population, by the 
way, of striking and in- 
creasing size. Further 
up Main Street is the 
Music Hall, risen from 
the ashes of the first 
structure of that name, 
with a small hall or two 
in addition to the great 
auditorium. 

Out in the park region 
rises the irregular pile 
of the New York State 
Hospital, one of the 
most complete institu- 


tions of its kind in the 
land. But before all 
these in the eyes of 


the native Buffalonian 
is the old mansion of 
General Peter B. Porter 
on Niagara _ Street, 
overlooking the river. 
It is a pity to discredit 
the legend that clings 
to it and tells how General Porter, 
while living there during the war of 
1812, was surprised one morning by 
a raid of the British, and how he 
dashed off to arouse the neigh- 
boring village of Buffalo, in—well, 
hardly in regimentals. The truth is 
that this building was not erected 
until 1816. But then how dry would 
history become without some de- 
lightful fictions! 

A half mile up Delaware Avenue 
from Niagara Square is a_ large 
building, apparently a residence— 
the home of the Buffalo Club. In 


its reception room hang portraits of 
two Presidents of the United States, 
its members, while that of DeWitt 
Clinton, a greater than either, though 
neither a member nor a President, 
occupies the opposite wall. 


Almost 
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across the street is a newer building, 
the home of the Saturn Club, among 
whose members are many of the 
moving spirits of the younger, pro- 
gressive Buffalo of today. 

There are three other clubs that 
deserve mention in a sketch of the 
life of the Queen City 
—influential political or- 
ganizations with hand- 
some houses and large 
membership. The Cleve- 
land Democracy, named 


after Buffalo’s most 
honored citizen, is a 
potent force at cam- 


paigning times; while 
the White House, on 
Main Street, occupied by 
the Buffalo Republican 
League, is not only one 
of the finest residence 
buildings near the busi- 


ness quarter, but the 
source of enthusiasm 
and political — pyro- 


technics every fall. The 
Country Club, whose 
unique house is just 
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historian of Buffalo overlooks St. 
Paul’s; for did not the Baron Hirsch 
of 1825, Judge Manuel Mordecai 
Noah, attended by a civic proces- 
sion, and to the tune of “Old Hun- 
dred,” lay before the altar of this 
Gentile sanctuary the foundation 





beyond the Park, is a 
popular rendezvous of 
Buffalo’s society. There 
is also the Liberal Club, 
recently organized and 
without a_ local habi- 
tation, which meets monthly at din- 
ner, and whose members speak their 
minds so freely on the questions of 
the day that they often give the lie 
to at least one of its trinity of mot- 
toes: “in thought, free; in temper, 
reverent; in method, scientific.” 

But if the intellectual life of 
Buffalo is inclined to liberality, the 
city is none the less blessed with 
churches. In the olden time, indeed 
not many years ago, the very heart 
of the town was known as “The 
Churches.” The First Presbyterian 
Church has now given place to the 
Erie County Savings Bank building, 
and moved into a new edifice in the 
residence quarter. One of the old 
churches still remains—St. Paul’s, 
with a spire which for taper and 
beauty rivals many a more preten- 
tious belfry in the Old World. No 
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stone of his new Israel, the City of 
Ararat?—though the refuge which 
he would have founded was on 
Grand Island, nine miles away! 

St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral is near at hand and famous for 
its centennial organ; while the spire 
of the Church of St. Louis on Main 
Street recalls memories of the open 
Gothic of Cologne and the pale 
moonlight fretted through, just be- 
fore one is off for his journey up the 
Rhine. 

The quondam resident of Ger- 
many, even in this German American 
city, misses the open beer gardens of 
the happy Fatherland. There is 
here but one large garden, and it 
but poorly imitates the originals 
across the ocean. Yet it has the 
band seated within the curved sound 
reflector, and the carpet of tables; 
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and hither flock the Germans of 
Buffalo on summer evenings and 
Sunday afternoons. It is one of the 
characteristic spots of the Queen 
City. 

But leaving the Parade House— 
such is the meaningless name of this 
outing ground—a brief ride up the 
east parkway takes you to the Park, 
an irregularly shaped expanse of 
about four hundred acres. This 
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in which rest the bones of two hun- 
dred soldiers of the war of 1812. 
Ten years ago the Park was in the 
country. Today Buffalo has grown 
out to it, and is now extending 
around it. Well may the busy city 
come here to rest; the Park and its 
Meadow have not their equal outside 
of the capitals of the Old World. 
The park system ends in the 
Front, overlooking the lake, where 
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beautiful pleasure ground lies just to 
the north of Forest Lawn Cemetery, 
whose striking shafts and tombs are 
reflected by the Park Lake. But 
the propinquity is unnoticed by the 
Buffalonian on pleasure bent, especi- 
ally if he is off for a canter across 
the Meadow. This is a name given 
to the eastern and larger part of the 
Park, through whose two hundred 
acres not a road nor a path runs, the 
whole expanse of greensward being 
open to riders and_ pedestrians. 
Outside of England there are few 
scenes of broad meadow land to 
equal this. Some practical—or poet- 
ical—city father has added to the 
landscape a flock of sheep, roaming 
over the Meadow in care of its shep- 
herd. 

The historian never drives about 
this beauty spot without pointing 
out two willow trees, the thriving 
head and foot boards of a long grave 
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it pours into the Niagara; and here 
is or was, ves, is avd was, Fort Porter. 
/s, because the flag staff yet stands, 
the sentry passes to and fro, and two 
companies of regulars lazily watch 
the slumberous Canadian villages 
across the river, ready to repel an 
invasion; was, for the moss grown 
ruin of the Fort itself has disap- 
peared. 

The native loved to conjure tales 
of attack and repulse, of shot, shell, 
and shrapnel, and affix them. to this 
dismantled redoubt. But the Fort’s 
only battle was with the fire fiend, 
the result of accident at that. It 
was then abandoned to romance and 
the small boy, and was buried in 
1887 by the practical officer who pre- 
sided at the castellated headquarters 
across the lawn—because it had 
served its usefulness.. And, as you 
look across the river and catch a 
glimpse of the flag of old England, 
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you cannot help musing on what the 
world would have lost had _ the 
Englishman of today been as icono- 
clastic with his Tower of London, or 
the German finished the revengeful 
work of his neighbor across the 
Rhine on the magnificent ruin at 
Heidelberg. 

The sojourner in Buffalo will be 
speedily struck with the number of 
literary clubs scattered through the 
town. Lecturers and musicians are 
sure of large audiences. In matters 
artistic, too, Buffalo is in advance 
of most of.the commercial hives. 

The modern Buffalo belle delights 
to relate a story of her ancestors two 
generations ago. A little way up 
Delaware Avenue, standing back 
from the street, is an old stone man- 
sion which none pass without com- 
ment. Here dwelt the first Mayor of 
Buffalo, Dr. Johnson, in the center 
of a large estate; and his manorial 
residence, The Cottage, still stands. 
The interest of the belles and beaux, 
however, centers not in the building, 
but in a certain Miss Johnson, 
daughter of the doctor-mayor, who, 
so the story goes, met, loved, and 
married a certain young lawyer, 
named Lord. But to accomplish 


this she eloped, and, with the wit 
which her successors delight to emu- 
late, left on her table in this same 
Cottage, this saucy message to papa: 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord!” What papa did is not 
related, but the young lawyer Lord 
afterwards entered the ministry and 
was known to fame as the Rev. Dr. 
Lord. 

An enthusiast once wrote that 
Buffalo sits “like a commercial Con- 
stantinople stretching along’ the 
Bosporus of the broad Niagara, and 
holding the keys of the Dardanelles 
that shall open and shut the gates of 
trade for the regions east and west” 
—a flight which tempts the new- 
comer to exclaim “ Like Constantin- 
ople, indeed! In the filth of its 
wharves and the dirt of its down 
town streets.” But there is more in 
the simile. Spend but a half hour 
with the Buffalo statistician; he will 
prove to you the strategical position 
of the Queen of the Lakes. Rail- 
roads vie with steamships; manu- 
factures with tonnages of wheat. 
La Salle’s little Le Griffon, which 
first sailed these waters in 1678, was 
the pioneer of a fleet that brings the 
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grain and minerals of the great 
Northwest to pay toll at Buffalo. 

On the shores of Buffalo Creek, 
now dredged and blasted until the 
largest vessels can float well up the 
stream, rose the Dart Steam ele- 
vator, the first in the world, and 
round and about its successor, the 
Bennett, cluster the other giants, 
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which were shipped to the city in 
1891 had come in single file, they 
would make a procession 3503 miles 
long, stretching from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Wander along the lake and 
river front, near the coal dumps, and 
some one will volunteer the remark 
that from this port 2,365,892 tons of 
coal were shipped last year; while 
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whose capacity is so great that a 
Statistician makes the statement 
that a fleet bringing to Buffalo 
twenty million bushels of grain, all 
arriving in one day, can be unloaded 
and reloaded with coal and ready 
for the return voyage within the 
twenty four hours. 

3uffalo is the birthplace of the 
grape sugar industry. Its enormous 
railroad interests have been already 
referred to. If the sojourner finds 
himself in East Buffalo, he will dis- 
cover the spot where the Wagner 
Palace Car is made, and manufac- 
tories and machine shops without 
number. Buffalo is moreover the 
largest sheep market in the world; 
next to Chicago, the largest live 
stock market ; and as for hogs, it is 
said that if the 5,657,800 porkers 


up there in the City and County 
Hall they will’say that the assessed 
valuation of the city increased 
$67,000,000, or 83 per cent, in the 
last decade. 

There has been some newspaper 
talk of late in favor ot a collection of 
buffaloes for the Park; something 
foreseen, it seems, in 1862 by ex- 
President Millard Fillmore, who, 
commenting upon the municipal 
bear pit at Berne, Switzerland, 
trusted that “we shall not imitate 
the Bernese example by keeping two 
or three wild buffaloes.” But if the 
Buffalonian is thus to do homage to 
the noble ruminant, why not, sug- 
gests a critic from Buffalo’s late 
rival, the city of Cleveland, abolish 
the old time municipal totem of a 


‘ship and a canal boat and substitute 
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THE MEADOW DRIVE IN THE PARK. 


for it a bison’s head, in the act of 
bellowing? Which means that the 
lakeside Ohioan is jealous of Buffa- 
lo’s growth and future. For Buffalo 
is of a truth a-boom. 

An enterprising dealer in real 
estate advertised his wares the other 
day by representing them in the 
down pan of the scales, while in the 
other were exploding bubbles, label- 
ed “ Which Paw, Kans.,” “ Spookton 
Falls Imp. Co.,” “ Whenver, Col.,” 
“ Take-a Home-a, Wash.,’” and the 
like. So far as we can judge, this 
illustrates the character of Buffalo’s 
boom. It is ten years old and more, 
has been steadily growing, and since 
the promise of cheap power from the 
great cataract at Niagara, has in- 
creased to such dimensions as_ to 
surpass anything of a similar char- 
acter, save the development of Chi- 


cago a decade ago. In 1887, the 
New York TZimes predicted that 


Buffalo “would inevitably become 
the greatest milling city on the earth.” 
The New York 7Zribune said editor- 
ially not many months ago that the 
Queen City was destined to gain 
steadily on Chicago in the race for 
commercial supremacy, and predict- 
ed a population of 1,000,000 at the 
next federal census; while the latter 


city’s 77ibune gracefully accepts the 
prophesy that its rival will be the 
electrical center of the world. 

All this, added to the very sub- 
stantial character of its present com- 
merce and trade, has set the Buffaloes 
bellowing in good earnest. Subur- 
ban property has increased enorm- 
ously in value; a recent movement 
of the locomotive construction de- 
partment of one of the railroad 
systems to some farm lands several 
miles east of the limits, has started a 
town there; and the prospect of 
electrical power has increased the 
value of lands between the city and 
Niagara Falls tenfold. 

Apropos of booms, the oldest resi- 
dent tells a good story; and he tells 
it with gusto these days, as an anti- 
dote to what he calls the reckless 
enthusiasm of New Buffalo. <A cer- 
tain Mr. Barton, in 1835, owned two 
lots in Black Rock, for which he had 
paid two hundred and fifty dollars. 
When prices began to rise, he put 
his figures at $3,000. Now, it so 
happened that he was absent from 
home a couple of months. Mean- 
while prices had gone up; and, on 
the morning of his return, he was 
accosted, and asked what was his 
price: he replied $6,000. 
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THE PARK LAKE AND BOATHOUSE. 
From a photograph by A, Wittemann, New York. 


A little later he met another 
boomer, and, to a similar question, 
replied: “$20,000, ten per cent 
down, the balance in four annual 
payments;” to which the boomer 
rejoined: “Say six annual payments 
and I'll take it.” . 

“Done,” quoth Mr. Barton, who 
stepped into a store, received the 
$2,000, took a bond and mortgage 
for the balance, and went home— 
thus, as he afterwards related, rais- 
ing his price $14,000 in going four- 
teen rods along the street and then 
selling. 

If the listener is not up in Buffalo 
history, this story will be lost on 
him. The moral lies in the fact that 
two years later the boom collapsed, 
and Mr. Barton foreclosed the $18,000 
mortgage and had to bid in his lots. 
At least, he bid them in if perchance 
he was so lucky as to have saved 
from the universal wreck enough to 
pay court costs and a lawyer for 
foreclosure. ° 

Municipal reformers will do well 
to study the government of the 
Queen City. This rapidly increas- 
ing hive of industry is now testing a 


new charter. It has an _ elective 
mayor, and chooses by ballot many 
others of its executive officers; but 
it touches its people most and most 
intimately through a Board of Public 
Works of three members, chosen one 
by the people, the other two, one 
from each party, by the mayor. The 
old time board of aldermen is re- 
tained, and restrained, by an “upper 
house ”’ of nine citizens chosen on a 
general city ticket. This scheme, 
thanks possibly to the even distribu- 
tion of parties as much as to the re- 
form element embodied therein, is 
apparently a success. 

Such is Buffalo, a thriving town, 
already large, wealthy and prosper- 
ous, adding the conservatism of the 
East to the vim and enterprise of the 
West, reliant, too, on the future, and 
expecting some time to be called in 
real earnest, as its boomer now 
boasts, the Manchester of America. 


For the photographs from which most of the 
illustrations accompanying this article were 
made we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Buffalo Camera Club, and especially to Miss 
Marv Hoyt, and Messrs. Willis O. Chapin, A. 
W. Simons, F. A. Fell, O. H. Hauenstein, A. 
G. Hauenstein, and H. H. Boyce. 























THE TWO CONVICTS. 


Ly Thomas Wenathrop Hail. 


HEY sat facing each other in 
the narrow cell. They had 
been sentenced that day, and on the 
next morning were to make that last 
awful ride up the river to Sing Sing. 
He who sat upon the bunk was a 
typical housebreaker, a-heavy jawed, 
low browed man with a blue scar on 
his cheek. His eyes, lusterless and 
heavy, were shaded by heavy brows, 
and one could see at a glance why he 
had been nicknamed “The Owl.” 
He was smoking a short, black pipe, 
and to all appearances his mind was, 
for the time being at least, a void. 

He who sat upon the single stool 
in the cell was a white haired old 
man, whose thin face bore unmistak- 
able evidences of a life of toil, and 
whose delicate nostrils and lips made 
it apparent that his nature was an al- 
most supersensitive one. He stooped 
after the manner of one who is accus- 
tomed to the keeping of mercantile 
books, and: there was on his face an 
expression of melancholy that was 
infinitely sad. His clothes, though 
carefully kept, were shabby and old 
fashioned. 

It was evident that the two con- 
victs were widely different types. 
There was something in the woe be- 
gone manner of the old man that 
caused the Owl to keep silence for 
a long time before he spoke to him. 

“ Ever done time before?” he asked 
at last. 

“No,” 
“ never.” 

“Get used to it aftera while,” con- 
tinued the Owl, glad to find that his 
companion was not averse to talking. 
“What are you going up for?” 

“Theft,” said the white haired 
man. “Theft. I—stole--money 
from—my—employer,” he  contin- 
ued, uttering each word with painful 
distinctness, as though he did not 


said the other sadly, 








expect the listener to believe him— 
as though he, himself, could hardly 
believe it. 

“How much?” asked the Owl, be- 
coming interested. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” replied 
the old man with the same impres- 
siveness. 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the 
Owl. “You're a better man than I 
thought you were.” 

“Ah, no,” said the other. “I am 
not a better man than you think me. 
Iam a thief.” 

“So’m I,” replied the Owl, “but 
I’ve never been alucky one. I’m do- 
ing ten years just for a gold watch. 
You, a common amateur, get the 
same time for ten thousand dollars. 
Why, man, dear, all the time you're 
there you're getting a thousand dol- 


lars a vear. What more can you 
ask?” Then the Owl became confi- 


dential. “See here, pard,” he said, 
“T kuow a lawyer who'll get you out 
of this for half the amount. I ain’t 
telling ye no lies. Then you'll be 
started in business again with five 
thousand. What’s the matter with 
that, eh?” 

“T have no ten thousand dollars,” 
replied the old man. “I returned 
every cent to my employer.” 

“What! ” exclaimed the Owl with 
horror. ‘“ Give it back to him?” 

“Ves, of course,” answered the 
other. 

“You're a fool,” said the Owl with 
contempt. .“ You ought to bein the 
insane asylum, not in prison. You'll 
demoralize the whole gang.” 

“Do not tel! me that,” said the old 
man with almost a wail in his voice. 
“| sufferso now to think what I have 
done to myself that my torture is 
terrible. If I thought that by word 
or deed I had led any one else from 
the paths of righteousness T could 
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not bear it—I could not possibly 
bear it.” 

““Humph!” said the Owl. 

“Let me tell you my story,” said 
the old man almost childishly. 
“Perhaps you can advise me or in- 
form me, and I stand in great need 
of both advice and information.” 

“Let her go,” said the Owl, look- 
ing at the other with a look of 
superiority. ‘Advice is the only 
thing you don’t have to steal.” 

“ My name,” said the old man, “is 
Henry Bond. I have no relatives. I 
have no friends. I have been all my 
life a bookkeeper. For the last 
- twenty years I have been the book- 
keeper. and cashier for Archibald 
White & Co., a firm you may have 
heard of if you are familiar with 
Wall Street. During all that time, 
at least up toa fatal day six weeks 
ago, there had never been a mistake 
in my books. Large sums of money 
passed through my hands, but they 
never tempted me. My salary was 
small, very small. When I was a 
young man I was comparatively well 
paid, but there is little advancement 
in my line of work, and Isoon found 
that I was condemned to compara- 
tive poverty all my days. I lived a 
careful, prudent life, and saved a 
little money, for no reason except to 
be able to take care of myself when 
old age should have made it im- 
possible for me to work any longer. 
I don’t know how it came about, but 
I think my mind must have weakened 
as old age came upon me, for the past 
five years of my life have been years 
of temptation. Every day something 
has whispered to me, ‘It requires but 
the adroit use of a pen and you are 
rich.’ Every night the same voice 
has said, ‘You have not lived—vyou 
have merely existed. Live—live! 
You have but a few years left. Live!’ 
Night and day I fought that voice. 
But I never defeated it. It always 
came back with arguments more al- 
luring than ever. I knew that it was 
no voice of the devil that I was fight- 
ing; I was having aconflict with my- 
self. Oh, I was so ashamed! All 


the joy, the happiness, of my life had 
been in the thought that I was honest; 
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that other people considered me 
honest—would have trusted me 
around the world. I could hardly 
look my employer in the face. He 
was a shrewd, unfeeling man, but he 
never suspected what a struggle was 
going on in my breast. If he had 
been a more genercus man perhaps 
he would have been more suspicious. 
But he trusted me implicitly—and 
reduced my salary from time to time 
on the plea that he could easily get 
younger and better mento do my 
work for less money. 

“One day the crisis came. It so 
happened that by the alteration of a 
single figure I could put in my 
pocket ten thousand dollars in cash, 
and it would be more than probable 
that the firm would not find the mis- 
take for months. I yielded. It was 
Saturday, and the house closed at 
noon. I made arrangements to leave 
on Monday morning for Spain, and 
in the meantime proposed to have a 
glimpse of the world. I remember 
the feeling of elation that came over 
me when I locked up the office that 
afternoon and stepped out into the 
street. Ten thousand dollars was a 
great sum. It would have kept me 
in comparative affluence the few re- 
maining years I had to live. I 
should be happy at last. But the 
moment I stepped into the street I 
knew that happiness was never to be 
mine. The first person I met turned 
his head away from me. _ I suppose 
it was by accident; but I thought, I 
believed, that he could read the story 
of my,.sin in my eyes, in my face. 
And so it seemed with all the rest. 
I thought that those that looked 
away from me did so because they 
were ashamed that a creature made 
in the image of God.could be so 
base. I thought that those who 
looked at me were looking at me in 
amazement and scorn. I thought 
that those who did neither the one 
nor the other were hurrying by to 
escape even contact for a moment 
with me. 

“Twent to the theater. It was the 
first time I had been to the play in 
ten years. I thought there that the 
lines were all directed at me. A 
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‘woman raised her opera glass and I 
felt that I was the object of her at- 
tention. I did not know why, but I 
concluded that her escort must have 
told her that I wasa thief. It seemed 
to me that the little girl who sat on 
my left tried to edge as far away 
from me as she could in her seat, 
and that when her mother put her 
arm around her it was to shield her 
from contact with so awful a being. 
I rushed from the theater and walked 
rapidly up and down the street. 
There a new terror smote me. If all 
these other people guessed already 
at my crime, why not the police? 
The fear of prison came upon me. 
I slunk through the streets back to 
my home. And then I passed the 
most awful night of my existence. 
I will not tell you its horrors. Suf- 
fice it to say that when the dawn 
broke I knew what was the matter 
with me. It was not insanity. It 
was conscience! 1 knew what pun- 
ishment God had meted out for my 
crime. It was a torture I could not 
get away from. And it would never 
end. The suggestion that it would 
never end caused me to think—to 
reason. If i were to suffer as the 
law prescribes perhaps that awful 
-conscience would at last be stilled. 
Perhaps if I suffered enough even 
my God would forgive me. At any 
rate it was my only hope. I went to 
my employer and confessed, giving 
him back at the same time all the 
money I had stolen.” 

“ Fool!” said the Owl. “ But you 
don’t mean to say he turned you 
over to the police after you gave him 
back the swag ?”’ 

“T am thankful to say,” answered 
the old man, “that he did. He was 
right. He said it was a duty he 
owed the State. I pleaded guilty in 
the court, and here I am.” 

“Fool!” said the Owl again. 

“There are two questions,” contin- 
ued the old man, who did not appar- 
ently hear the epithet, “that I would 
like to ask you.” 

“I’m listening,” said the Owl. 

“You have been in prison before?” 

“Many a time.” 

“Do you think,” the old man asked 
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earnestly, “that my strength will be 
sufficient to serve out my whole 
term ?” 

“Depends on what kind of work 
they give you. Don’t think you’d 
last more than a couple of weeks in 
the quarries, P’raps, though, being 
only an amateur, they'll put you at 
something lighter.” 

“Thank you,” said the old man; 
“and now one question more. You 
have finished a term of imprisonment 
for a crime you have committed, 
have you not?” 

‘“‘T should smile.” 

“Tell me,” asked the old man, 
bending over intently, “tell me 
whether your conscience troubles 
you after you have paid the State for 
your crime—is it possible that one 
may still be happy after having 
sinned ?” 

“What is conscience?” asked the 
Owl. 

The old man smiled faintly, almost 
despairingly. ‘“ Conscience,” he said, 
“T fear, is something like Hell.” 

“Humph!” grunted the Owl. 
‘“What do you think Hell is?” 

“ T think,” said the old man, rais- 
ing his eyes to the low ceiling of the 
cell, “ that it would be Hell to be in 
Heaven among the pure and inno- 
cent with an unforgiven sin upon 
one’s soul.” 

The Owl noticed that the old man 
was still looking in that sad way at 
the ceiling. He noticed that his 
face was still paler, and that there 
was a tear rolling down his cheek. 

“Poor old duck,” said the Owl to 
himself. ‘“ He’ll havea hard time of 
ag 

The Owl fumbled in his rough 
clothes for a minute, and wondered 
when he would be able to get some 
tobacco. Suddenly he looked in a 
startled manner at the old man. He 
was sitting there gazing at the ceil- 
ing just as he had been a minute or 
more before. The tear on his cheek 
was in the same spot. The Owl 
sprang toward him and put his hand 
over the old man’s heart. 

“Poor old duck!” he said aloud 
this time. ‘He'll not have a hard 
time of it after all—he is dead !” 
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By John Ballaster Blake. 


No question has had so long a 
. history in American politics as 
that of the tariff. Slavery was a 
burning issue for a few decades until 
it passed from sight forever in the 
cannon smoke of the civil war. Nul- 
lification, anti-masonry, knownoth- 
ingism, greenbackism, have appeared 
and disappeared on the battlefield of 
parties. The “free silver” idea, the 
new born child of a far Western 
school of economists, is hardly likely 
to have more than a transient exist- 
ence. Prohibition the mass of the 
voters persist in regarding as a mor- 
al rather than as a political problem. 
But the question of duties on im- 
ports has been with us since the be- 
ginning of our national annals, and 
seems likely to remain with us. 

It may be remembered that a tar- 
iff dispute precipitated the Revolu- 
tion, whose chief inciting cause was 
the act passed by Pitt’s ministry in 
1767, imposing a duty upon. all 
paint, paper, glass, lead, and tea car- 
ried into the American colonies. 
After the second war with England 
the great question of the day was the 
attempt to restore the prostrated in 
dustries of the country by the 
policy to which Henry Clay gave 
the name of the “American Sys- 
tem.” The dispute unfortunately 
became a sectional one between the 
manufacturing North and the agri- 
cultural South. For nearly twenty 
years the latter was exasperated by 
successive increases of the tariff until 
in 1832 the Union hung on the peril- 
ous verge of disruption. Clay at 


once introduced a compromise meas- 
ure providing for a gradual reduc- 
tion, and for a generation fiscal dis- 
cussions were subordinated to other 
political controversies. 

The vast expenditures of the civil 
war necessitated the imposition of 


higher duties than ever before. The 
crisis over, and the country relieved 
of its heavy burden of debt, the old 
question once more came to the 
front, to be debated anew upon dif- 
ferent lines, and to become, as it is 
at present, the most important issue 
between the two great political par- 
ties. 

The tariff discussions of today, in 
or out of Congress, are widely differ- 
ent from those of fifty or sixty years 
ago. In those days Henry Clay was 
advocating increased duties as a 
sovereign remedy for national ills, 
while on the other side of the Atlantic 
Richard Cobden was preaching free 
trade as the panacea for poverty and 
the harbinger of a universal era of 
peace and good will. Among the 
people at large there prevailed a 
dense ignorance of the subject that 
political leaders were debating. The 
late Alexander H. Stephens of 
Georgia, for example, used to tell 
the story of a native of a back coun- 
ty in his State who, straying far 
from home on a turkey hunt, came 
to a newly completed railroad track 
—a thing he had never seen before. 
He stopped to examine it, when 
suddenly a locomotive, puffing and. 
whistling, came in sight around a 
curve. The Georgian took to his heels 
in terror, and ran home to tell his wife 
of the awful monster he had seen. 
“T dunno what it could have been,” 
he said after describing it to the 
best of his limited ability, “unless it 
was that plaguy tariff that they say 
has broke loose !” 

Time has taught us much since 
then. The rural voter is perfectly 
aware of the difference between the 
tariff and a railroad engine, and 
though the intricacies of schedules 
and sliding scales are beyond his 
comprehension, he has in most cases. 
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a tolerably clear idea of the 
general bearings of the ques- 
tion. Economists, too, have 
learned from experience. 
They see that the promises 
of the past were too rosy for 
realization, They knowthat 
neither free trade nor pro- 
tection will bring an indus- 
trial millennium. Their 
arguments have become less 
theoretical and more practi- 
cal. Facts and figures are 
now their weapons instead 
of imaginative generalities. 
The subject has become 
more complicated as its lite- 
rature grows larger and its 
history longer. But its lite- 
rature is still controversial, 
the lessons of its history still 
receive diametrically oppo- 
site interpretations, and the 
problem seems as far from 
final settlement as ever. 

The landmarks of the tariff 
legislation effected or at 
tempted during the last five 
Congresses have been the Morrison 
Bill, the Mills Bill, and the McKinley 
Act. The struggle over the first of 
these was the mcst memorable in- 


cident of the Forty Ninth Con- 
gress. It was a measure providing 


for a oonsiderable and general re- 
duction—a “horizontal” reduction, 
it was currently designated—of the 
import duties that had stood practi- 
cally unchanged since the civil war. 
It caused heated debates, and some 
disruption of party lines, neither its 
Democratic support nor its Republi- 
can Opposition being unbroken. It 
was defeated in the House by a very 
close vote. 

Colonel William Ralls Morrison, 
the principal author of the bill, was 
long a conspicuous figure in Con- 
gress, where he served continuously 
for fourteen years. He was _ born 
sixty seven years ago in the county 
where his home still is—Monroe 
County, Illinois—served in the 
Mexican war, and was subsequently 
admitted to the bar. Law and poli 
tics were very near akin in the West 
forty years ago. Colonel Morrison 
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COLONEL WILLIAM R. MORRISON. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


was elected to a local office and then 
to the State Assembly, of which he 
became speaker in 1859. 

In the memorable campaign of the 
following year, when two great 
Ilinoisans—Lincoln and Douglas— 
were fighting for the Presidency, 
Colonel Morrison was seeking a re- 
election to the Legislature. He was 
the candidate of the Douglas Demo- 
crats, his chief competitor being a 
Republican, Horine by name, 
Though his party lost the State, Col- 
onel Morrison was successful, win- 
ning not only his seat in the Assem- 
bly, but also the hand of Miss Ella 
Horine, his opponent’s daughter, 
whom at the beginning of the next 
session he took to the State capital 
as his bride. 

In the following year came the 
outbreak of the civil war. Men who 
had seen service were in demand, 
and Colonel Morrison went to the 
front at the head of the Forty Ninth 
Illinois. He took part in the first im- 
portant operation in the West— 
Grant’s midwinter movement against 
Forts Henry and Donelson, and in 
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CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


the fierce struggle before the latter 
he wasshot through the body and re- 
ported among the killed. His wife 
hurried to the scene, found her hus- 
band living, though desperately 
wounded, and succeeded in nursing 
him back to health. It is a curious 
coincidence that another distin- 
guished I[llinoisan, General Logan, 
was wounded in the same battle, and 
in his case too a devoted wife came to 
the front to care for him. 

Colonel Morrison had returned to 
his command when he heard the 
news that he had been elected to 
Congress. He went to Washington, 
served his term there, but failed of 
reelection, and took up his law prac- 
tice again. His Congressional ca- 
reer Was resumed in 1872, and con- 
tinued for seven successive terms, 
during which he came conspicuously 
before the country as an advocate 
of tariff reduction, an_ effective 
speaker, and a capable man of affairs. 
He was chairman of the important 
Ways and Means Committee when 
the famous bill that bore his name 
was framed. Defeated for reelection 
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in 1886, President Cleveland 
appointed him in the follow- 
ing year to a five vears’ term 
on the Inter State Commerce 
Commission. 

Another Illinois Congress- 
man, who has served at Wash- 
ington even longer than did 
“ Horizontal Bill,” and who 
has always been a champion 
of lowered duties, is the well 
known William McKendree 
Springer. Mr. Springer's 
political career has closely 
paralleled that of Colonel 
Morrison. Born in Indiana, 
hemoved westward to Illinois 
as a boy, studied law, and 
began to practice at Spring- 
field. He too was a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the As- 
sembly in 1860, but was de- 
feated—a_ setback that he 
retrieved a few vears later. 
From the Assembly he went 
to Congress, of which he has 
now been a member for eigh- 
teen years continuously. 

In the House Mr. Springer's re- 
putation for energy, independence, 
and ability is high. He never sacri- 
fices his convictions to party al- 
legiance. During the critical con- 
test over the disputed election of 1876 
he was the only Western Democrat 
who opposed the Birchard and Hard- 
ridge resolutions, declaring that 
neither Congress nor the courts con- 
stitutionally possessed a right to in- 
validate Mr. Hayes’s title to the Pre- 
sidency; and at the time his action 
caused a good deal of excitement. A 
few vears later, as chairman of the 
Elections Committee, he vigorously 
opposed his associates’ attempt to 
unseat Mr. Washburn of Minnesota 
in favor of Ignatius Donnelly, since 
famous as the sleuth hound of cryp- 
tograms. 

Personally he is one of the most 
popular of Representatives, and even 
on the other side of the House he 
has warm friends. One of them is 
“Tom” Reed, and _ characteristic 
stories are told of the epigrammatic 
tilts between these two. 

“Reed,” said Mr. Springer one 
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day, before the Maine statesman’s 
memorable tenure of the speakership, 
“if you would only work, what a 
great man you might make of your- 
self!” 

“Springer,” was the reply, “if I 
worked as you do, I should become 
a more magnificent plodder even 
than you.” 

“You are nothing but a boy, after 
all, Reed,” said Mr. Springer on 
another occasion. 

“That’s what you never were, 
You were born aged, and have been 
growing to childhood ever since;” 
and the Illinoisan was so delighted 
with the absurd notion that he re- 
peated the anecdote. 

Another story tells of a Republican 
colleague who, as he lay desperately 
sick, heard his physician inquire if 
some lighter covering could not be 
procured for him. “If you want 
something thin, send for one of Bill 
Springer’s tariff speeches,” murmured 
the dying man. 

The repetition of these witticisms 
will do Mr. Springer no harm. His 
reputation is secure, and his shoulders 
are broad enough to bear the shafts 
of pleasantry that flash amid 
the dullness of political war- 
fare. 

Kentucky may be said _ to 
have given birth to a school 
of political economy. Two of 
her sons are above all others 
the leaders and founders of 
the contemporary movement 
for tariff reduction. John 
Griffin Carlisle, who has been 
in public life for more than 
thirty years, and Henry Watter- 
son, who has _ never held office, 
are in different spheres equally 
influential exponents of the 
same economic theory. 

Mr. Carlisle will be recorded 
by history as one of the best 
presiding officers the House of 
Representatives ever had. “The 
patience of Joband the tender- 
ness of a sister of mercy” are 
qualities assigned to him bya 
critic who knew his manner 
of discharging the trying duties 
of the post that he held for six 
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years. At the great marble desk 
he was ceaselessly attentive, con- 
sistently courteous, always im- 
partial and conservative. In the 
speaker’s room he was one of the few 
tenants of the office who listened 
conscientiously to every visitor—the 
Congressman who “wants some- 
thing,” the politician who has a sug- 
gestion or needs advice, the stranger 
who seeks introduction to political 
notables, the messenger with docu- 
ments from some department, the 


mere adventurer who unfolds a 
“scheme ’ or pours forth a tale of 
woe. 


Born fifty seven years ago in Ken- 
ton (then a part of Campbell) County, 
Kentucky, Mr. Carlisle had a com- 
mon school education, and then sup- 
ported himself by teaching while he 
studied law. He hung out his shin- 
gle in Covington, and in 1859 was 
elected to the Assembly. Later he 
was for four vears Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, was seven times 
elected to Congress, and in 1890 suc- 
ceeded the late Senator Beck in the 
“upper house ” of the national legis- 
lature. 
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From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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Mr. Carlisle’s home is still in the 
Kentucky town opposite Cincinnati. 
At Washington, where he has now 
been established for fifteen years, he 
has a houseon K Street, in the north- 
western quarter of the city. In the 
Senate he is recognized as probably 
the ablest political economist in that 
body, and the most redoubtable 
champion of the school that opposes 
a protective tariff. On this subject 
his views were before the country 
long before President Cleveland sent 
Congress his famous message urging 
a reduction of duties. 

In the same year that saw Senator 
Carlisle’s first political promotion, 
Colonel Watterson entered journal- 
ism on the staff of the Sates, a Dem- 
ocratic paper at Washington. He 
was then only nineteen years old. 
His father, Harvey Watterson, rep- 
resented Tennessee in Congress, 
and was editor of the Washing- 
ton Union in its best days. The 
son was equipped for a newspaper 
career by intimate association with 
the political leaders of the na- 
tional capital during the stirring 
days that preceded the war. 

When the crisis of secession came 
the Safes, siding with the South, was 


COLONEL WATTERSON. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington 
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forcibly suppressed; and young 
Watterson went to his father’s State 
to edit the Republican Banner at 
Nashville. Compelled to flee before 
the Federal army, he established 
himself at Chattanooga, where he 
issued a journal with the outspoken 
title of the Rede/. 

Soon after the close of the war, he 
was invited to take charge of the 
Journal at Louisville. There he was 
very successful; and effecting a con- 
solidation of his paper with the 
Louisville Courter, of which W. N. 
Haldeman was the leading spirit, he 
raised the resultant Courter Fournal 
to a first rate rank among American 
dailies. He is known as one of the 
most. brilliant and incisive writers 
and speakers of the day, and a fear- 
less and unflinching fighter for the 
political principles to which he is 
disinterestedly devoted. 

His sword is always whetted for 
an assault upon what he believes to 
be vested wrongs in our governmental 
system, his favorite objects of attack 
being high tariff duties and the 
abuses of the civil service. He has 
often been rallied upon his unfailing 
devotion to the ideal that he personi- 
fies as the “star eyed goddess of re- 
form.” 

With 


the editor’s 


Colonel Watterson in 
desk and Mr. 
Haldeman at the head of the 
business’ office, the  Couries 
Journal has been an influential 
and successful paper for twenty 
four years. The colonel is one 
of the original forces in journal- 
ism, and—-both literally and 
figuratively—one of the best 
known figures of the newspaper 
world. He is a power in the 
councils of his party, too— 
none the less so from the fact 
that he has never sought an 
office. 

The Mills Bill has been men- 
tioned as a landmark of recent 
tariff legislation. It was an at- 
tempt to give effect to Mr. 
Cleveland’s pronunciamento in 
favor of tariff reduction, and was 
introduced into Congress in 
April, 1888, There was at that 
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session—the second of the Fif- 
tieth Congress—a slender Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, and 
after three months, largely de- 
voted to its discussion, the bill 
was passed. The figures of the 
division were 162 to 149—almost 
a solid party vote on both sides. 
The late Samuel J. Randall op- 
posed the measure as he had 
opposed the Morrison Bill, but 
his following had so dwindled 
that only three Democrats stood 
with him. Three Northwestern 
Republicans voted against their 
party. 

Mr. Mills was at that time 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and in that capacity 
took the leading part in the 
framing of the bill and in pilot- 
ing it through the troubled 
waters of Congress. He _ had 
long been known as a leader in 
debate and as one of the ablest 
statesmen in the South. 

“The Sage of Corsicana,” as 
his fellow Texans calls him, has 
been elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives ten times in succession, 
and each time by a majority of truly 
Texan proportions. His twenty 
years’ service, covering every Con- 
gress from the Forty Third to the 
Kitty Second, makes him almost the 
senior member of the House. 

The present year will be Mr. Mills’s 
iast in his present post. Next March 
he will migrate to the more serene 
and dignified atmosphere of the 
Senate Chamber, having been chosen 
at the last session of the Texas 
Legislature to succeed Mr. Chilton. 
He will undoubtedly be a_ notable 
addition to our conscript fathers’ 
array of legislative talent, and his 
promotion will come as a compensa- 
tion for the disappointment he suf- 
fered in his failure, after a close con- 
test, to win the speaker’s chair now 
occupied by Judge Crisp. 

A recent pen picture of Mr. Mills 
credits him with “broad shoulders 
that bear easily the weight of fifty 
years, well knit frame, finely poised 
carriage, features that catch the ob- 
server's attention and awake his in- 
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terest; a clear and copious voice, a 
ready and varied diction, a bearing 
that indicates self reliance and earn- 
estness.” In debate he is daring but 
not reckless, aggressive but not 
offensive. He generally talks in a 
simple way, as a man might address 
a group of triends on a question in 
which he was deeply interested and 
thoroughly informed, The rivets in 
his chain of logic are clinched with 
short, sharp sentences like hammer 
strokes. It has been said that his 
voice is that of a Southerner, but his 
methods those of a Yankee. 

The five men_ briefly sketched in 
this article are the leaders most 
closely identified with the school of 
economy that combats the protective 
theory. There are many others 
among the prominent figures of pub- 
lic life who stand more or less con- 
spicuously on the same side of the 
controversy. But the difficulty of a 
strict classification is increased by the 
fact that many, if not most, of the 
opponents of prohibitory taxes on 
imports halt somewhere between the 
two economic extremes. 
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By C. Stuart Johnson. 


IENNESE art has not so ancient 

a history as that of Rome or 

Antwerp, nor so long a list of famous 

names as that of Paris or Munich, 

It has nevertheless features that are 
both distinctive and interesting, 

The Academy of the Austrian 
capital dates from the year 1704, 
when it was founded by Leopold I. 
At that time Vienna stood on the 
southeastern frontier of European 
civilization. She had just borne the 
brunt of the last furious assault of 
the Turkish power that for two hun- 
dred years had menaced the western 
world. Saved from the invading 
hosts of Kara Mustafa by the valor 
of Count Starhemberg and the timely 
assistance of Sobieski’s Poles, she 
was throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury the flourishing capital of the 
old German empire. When, shat- 
tered by the aggression of Napoleon, 
that empire tell asunder, Vienna 
remained the greatest of German 
cities until, within the last few years, 
she was outstripped in magnitude 
and in importance by Berlin. 

At the beginning of the present 
century Viennese art received its 
first notable inspiration from the re- 
ligious school of which Friedrich 
Overbeck was the founder. Dissat- 
isfied with the methods of the Vienna 
Academy, where he was a_ pupil, 
Overbeck went to Rome. He was 
joined there by a little colony of 
German students, whose members 
returned to their native land some 
years later as the apostles of a new 
artistic renaissance. 

Overbeck’s influence at Vienna 
was powerful but not lasting. The 
devotional simplicity of his style was 
not calculated to win for it perma- 
nent popularity in a city where the 
fantastic canvases of Moritz Schwind 


and the dainty ballads of Schubert 
were the typical products of local art 
and music. Genre soon superseded 
religious allegory as the favorite 
field of the Viennese painters. 
Spirituality is a quality their work 
seldom possesses. It has a_ rich 
sensuousness of color, an atmos- 
phere of sunshine, a joyous abandon, 
It seems, as one critic has said, “as 
if Vienna were the revel of the earth, 
the masque of Germany.” 

It is only natural that there should 
be a correspondence between archi- 
tectural and pictorial art. Architect- 
ually, Vienna is the most striking of 
European capitals. Her Ringstrasse, 
the boulevard created by the demoli- 
tion of the old fortifications, is a 
unique panorama of edifices of varied 
styles and materials, A high degree 
of decoration is characteristic of 
both the exteriors and the interiors 
of her public and private buildings. 
The same quality is reflected in the 
work of her painters. It was notably 
exemplified in the case of Hans 
Makart, whose career of ill starred 
brilliance was sketched in a recent 
number of this magazine. Makart 
plied his brush with bold strokes, 
filling his huge canvases with roman- 
tic groups of voluptuous figures. 
The great “ Diana” in the Metropol- 
itan Museum at New York is a 
typical product of his art. He was 
the most conspicuous member of an 
artistic coterie that included Moritz 
Than, Carl Probst, Kurzbauer, An- 
geli, and Wilhelm Kray—all names 
of more than local renown. 

The specimens of Kray’s work 
given herewith show much of 


Makart’s decorative picturesqueness. 
Their subjects are less grandiose. 
Kray’s favorite theme is some drama 
of a peasant’s love, where the old, 
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old story is whispered beneath the 
sunny skies of Italy. Such are “ The 
Return from the Floral Festival,” 
whose landscape recalls that of the 
Lake of Garda, and “ The Fisher- 
man’s Love,” whose scene is perhaps 
laid on the rippling Adriatic. 

Although there are five Academies 
in the dominions of Francis Joseph 
—at Vienna, Pesth, Prague, Cracow, 
and Innspruck—yet most of the 
Austrians famous in the annals of art 
have migrated to other countries to 
learn cr to practice their profession. 
Munkacsy, greatest of Hungarian 
painters, is a Parisian by adopticn. 
Max, who was born at Prague, and 
began his studies at Vienna, settled 
early in life in Munich. With the 
Bavarian capital, too, are identified 
Defregger and Lietzen Mayer, both 
of Austrian birth. Makart, on the 
hand, born in the Austrian city of 
Salzburg, was recalled from Munich 
to his native land by the allurement 
of imperial favor. 

Kray was of North German origin 
—born in Berlin, and trained in 
Rome and Venice before he estab- 
lished himself in Vienna. The list 
of his canvases, including such titles 
as “Night in the Bay of Naples,” 
and “An Italian Mother and Child,” 
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shows that much of his work has 
been done in Italy. 

Vienna seems to possess a degree 
of kinship with the peninsular king- 
dom that other German cities do not 
share. Venetia and Lombardy were 
long among the fairest and richest 
possessions of the Hapsburg emper- 
ors; and there are still numbered 
among their polyglot subjects more 
than half a million Italians in the 
territory of Trieste and Trent. Inn- 
spruck, the capital of the Tyrol, is, 
as every traveler knows, architectur- 
ally an Italian city; and Vienna, 
though thrice as far from the frontier, 
shows traces of the same southern 
influence. Viennese art has a 
Venetian tone—an indirect oriental- 
ism that it has drawn from the city 
whose Doge, the nonagenarian Dan- 
dolo, led the Crusaders over the 
battlements of Constantinople. Ma- 
kart’s “ Caterina Cornaro at Venice ’ 
may be cited as an instance. Kray, 
too, studied and sketched in Venice, 
and caught the spirit of that wonder- 
ful city upon the waters. 

“ Psyche,” a reproduction of which 
forms the frontispiece of this issue, 
is a study, classical only in its title, 
that is admirably characteristic of 
Kray’s attractive figure work. 
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LovE laughed at locksmiths and their arts, 
He laughed at chaperones as well, 
He closely bound two loving hearts 
With magic spell. 


Love laughed when they eloped one night ; 
He laughed for twenty days, ‘tis said, 
Until the honeymoon took flight— 
And then love fled. 


Flavel Scott Mines. 








ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
By Carter H. Hepburn. 


N the early days of telegraphy, 
about forty five years ago, the 
Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany had a dingy little office in 
Pittsburgh at which five messenger 
boys were employed. By circum- 
stances that prove that all things are 
possible to the young American who 
has brains and grit, all of these five 
have since risen to the head of great 
railroad systems or industrial enter- 
prises. Their names were Henry W. 
Oliver, Robert Pitcairn, David 
McCargo, William C. Moreland, and 
Andrew Carnegie. 

The last named, whose salary was 
two dollars and a half per week, was 
then a lad of twelve. His struggle 
with the realities of life had begun 


early. At ten he had left his native 
Scotch town of Dunfermline and 
come alone to America. Arrived 


there with a single sovereign in his 
pocket, he had walked the streets 
of New York for days, vainly seek- 
ing employment. Thence he had 
gone to the Smoky City, where he 
got work at firing a small stationary 
engine in a factory cellar. He left 
the cellar for a telegraph office as 
soon as he had mastered: the geo- 
graphy of Pittsburgh well enough to 
deliver messages. 

“T liked the boy’s looks,” said the 
‘manager long afterwafds, in speak- 
ing of Carnegie’s first step to higher 
things. “It was easy to see that 
though he was little he was full of 
spirit. He had not been with me a 
full month when he began to ask 
whether I would teach him to tele- 
graph. I began to instruct him, and 
found him an apt pupil. He spent 
all his spare time in practice, receiv- 
ing by sound, and not by tape as 
was generally the custom in those 
davs. Soon he could do as well as I 
could at the key, and then his ambi- 


tion carried him away beyond the 
work of a messenger boy.” 

He found a place in the telegraph 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
then a comparatively humble system 
boasting only single track lines. 
Young Carnegie suggested a method 
of train dispatching that increased 
the capacity of the road without 
diminishing its safety of operation. 
It was not long before Thomas A. 
Scott, whose remarkable career of 
railroad management was just be- 
ginning, discerned the capabilities of 
the young operator, and made him 
his private secretary. When Mr. 
Scott was promoted to the vice 
presidency of the Pennsylvania Car- 
negie followed his upward progress 
and became a division superintend- 
ent. Some of his savings were very 
successfully invested in oil lands and 
in the manufacture of sleeping cars, 
and he began to accumulate money. 

‘*My ambition in those days,” he 
once said, “was to write for the 
newspapers. I haunted the public 
library in Allegheny, and _ noticed 
the fact that a distinction was made 
by the attendants between the poor 
boys and the sons of well to do pa- 
rents. This made me indignant. I 
wrote my first letter to the Board of 
Control, and a change was ordered. 
This result more than ever resolved 
me to follow journalism, but an acci- 
dent drifted me elsewhere, and I be- 
came a manufacturer.” 

An opportunity was offered to him 
to open the steel works to which Ed- 
gar Thompson, then president of the 
Pennsylvania, contributed his name 
and much of the necessary capital. 
He was remarkably successful in es- 
tablishing a mammoth industry, in 
making it enormously profitable, and 
in extending it until it has become 
the largest enterprise of its kind in 
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the world. The great factories 
founded by him, or founded by oth- 
ers and absorbed by him, are scattered 
through the district of which Pitts- 
burgh isthe center. All of them were 
recently united under one corporate 
ownership, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, into which are merged 

a dozen tirms formerly distinct 

in name—Carnegie Brothers (in 
which his partner was his brother 
Thomas, now dead), Carnegie, 
Phipps & Company, the Bessemer 
Steel Company, the Keystone 
Bridge Company, and others. 

Mr. Carnegie’s profits have 
rolled up at a rate that no manu- 
facturer ever equaled before. His 
business has been splendidly man- 
aged, has been aided by great 
natural advantages and all the 
forces of invention, and has been 
probably the greatest single ben- 
eficiary of the protective tariff 
system. [lis fortune is popu- 
larly estimated at about twenty 
millions of dollars. It may be 
less, or it may be much more. 

He has a handsome house at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty First Street, New York, but 
of late years he has spent most 
of his time on the other side of 
the Atlantic, where his head- 
quarters are at Cluny Castle in 
the Scotch Highlands. He _ has 
for his native country a love as 
strong as his dislike of its social and 
political system. The monarchical 
institutions of the old world are Mr. 
Carnegie’s pet aversion, and to dis- 
play his objection to them may be 
called his hobby. Everybody has at 
least heard of his book, ‘ Triumphant 
Democracy,” whose opening page 
declares, ‘To the beloved republic 
under whose equal laws I am made 
the peer of any man, although deni- 
ed political equality by my native 
land, I dedicate this book with an 
intensity of gratitude and admiration 
which the native born citizen can 
neither feel nor understand.” He 
was the promoter, a few years ago, 
of a short lived scheme to establish 
a number of anti-monarchical news- 
papers in England. He has contri- 


buted to the election expenses of 
parliamentary candidates of advanc- 
ed views. It is said that he has 
contemplated seeking a seat in the 
British legislature himself, in order 
to promulgate his opinions. In the 
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library of his New York house is his 
own copy of “ Triumphant Demo- 
cracy,’ stamped on its red leather 
cover with the device of a crown 
turned topsy turvy. In a near by 
volume of music the title of “God 
Save the Queen” has been erased, 
and * My Country ’Tis of Thee”’ 
substituted in the owner’s handwrit- 
ing. 

Philosophers may smile at these 
possibly superfluous exhibitions of 
zeal, but it is difficult to censure Mr. 
Carnegie’s earnestness in support of 
democratic principles. That he is 
sincere in his protestations, and in 
his oft expressed sympathy with the 
laboring masses of the human race, 
there is no reason to doubt. His 
public benefactions have certainly 
been magnificent. Two million dol- 
lars fora library and an art gallery 
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in Pittsburgh, three hundred thou- 
sand for a library in Allegheny, fifty 
thousand pounds for another in 
Edinburgh—these are his largest but 
by no means his only gifts to cities 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In connection with the recent re- 
grettable occurrences at Homestead 
Mr. Carnegie has been the object of 
a good many attacks that are as un- 
fair as they are bitter. It is not 
strange that after such a life of toil 
as his has been he should in his fifty 
seventh year have laid the burden of 
business wholly aside. It is stated, 
and no doubt correctly, that the 
management of the corporation that 
bears his name is entirely in other 
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AYE, she flirted, it is true, 

For her gentle sidelong glance 
Would set all hearts askew, 

And would cause a monk to dance. 
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hands. Personaliy he is on record 
as a believer in the highest possible 
level of wages, the maintenance of 
labor unions, and the arbitration of 
all questions between employer and 
employed. In “ Triumphant Democ- 
racy ’’ he expresses himself emphati- 
cally on these points. For the fact 
that a different policy was pursued 
at Homestead others are admittedly 
responsible. 

Mr. Carnegie’s own key to the 
problems of civilization is the motto 
engraved above the mantel of his 
library: 

He that cannot reason is a fool, 


He that will not a bigot, 
He that dares not a slave. 


STAR. 


PAV LATE. 


Hearts were hers—they were her right, 


And no one her right denied ; 


Her very smile gave light 


And her whisper deified. 


But she loved, and loved too well 
That is what all fashion said— 

And when her bright star fell 
*Twas a poor man that she wed. 


Walter R. Welson. 
































A DETHRONED EMPRESS. 


By Richard H. Titherington. 


I.—Tue SpanisH BEAUTY. 


N the third decade of this century 
there lived in the old Moorish 
capital of Granada the Count de 
Montijos, a Spanish grandee of an- 
cient family but Jimited possessions. 
He had fought in Napoleon’s §ar- 
mies, and with those armies had been 
driven from Spain by Wellington; had 
clung to the Corsican conqueror’s 
cause to the end of his Titanic 
struggle with allied Europe, and 
after Waterloo had returned to 
his native country, become a Sen- 
ator, and married Donna Maria 
Kirkpatrick. This lady was a 
daughter of a Mr. Kirkpatrick, who 
held the not very illustrious post of 
English consul at Malaga, but who 
claimed descent from the royal house 
of Stuart. 

The Count de Montijos was blessed 
with two daughters. The elder of 
them married a duke; the second, 
born on the 5th of May, 1826, and 
christened Eugénie Marie, was des- 
tined to marry an emperor. It is 
confidently asserted that this splen- 
did alliance was the result of a delib- 
erately conceived and patiently ex- 
ecuted plot on the part of Eugénie 
and her mother. It certainly seems 
probable that they were attentively 
watching the career of the young 
prince whom his uncle, the Count 
de Montijos’s former master, had 
designated as the prospective inher- 
itor of hisempire. As Eugénie grew 
up with promise of rare loveliness, 
she was carefully educated in France 
and England. Spanish beauty ma- 
tures early and fades rapidly, and 
Spanish maidens marry young; but 
when she entered society her hosts 
of suitors were rigidly fended off, 
and she remained single at an age 


when most of her countrywomen had 
long been wives. 

Eugénie and her mother had met 
Napoleon’s nephew at the house of 
their relatives, the Kirkpatricks, in 
London, when the future empress was 
achild and the future emperor an ex- 
iled pretender. Then came the fiasco 
of Strasbourg, the yet more disastrous 
failure at Boulogne, and six years of 
imprisonment in the Castle of Ham ; 


then the revolution of 1848, and 
Louis Napoleon’s opportunity at 
last! He is elected to the National 


Assembly by the citizens of Paris, is 
chosen President of France, secures 
the support of the army, faces and 
crushes the Assembly, and is con- 
firmed in his usurpation by the votes 
of the people. His star is steadily 
ascending; his hand is ready to 
grasp the imperial diadem; it is 
time for Madame de Montijos to 
bring off her grand matrimonial coup 
if she can, 


I].—TuHeE First Lapy or Europe. 


In the winter of 1851-52, when the 
widowed countess launched her 
daughter in the society of Paris, 
Eugénie was in her twenty sixth year. 
She is described as having been an 
ideal of beauty and grace—a veri- 
table “daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall and most divinely fair’; some- 
what slender of figure, with exquisite 
neck and shoulders, whose faultless 
molding she could display to the 
best advantage. In many ways she 
seemed rather English than Spanish. 
Her complexion was of the fairest 
and clearest, her abundant hair of the 
richest golden hue, and drawn back 
to show the classic contour of her 
head. She had great blue eyes that 
could both entreat and command. 
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She was witty, accomplished, bril- 
liant—a thorough mistress of French, 
English, Spanish, and Italian; a fear- 
less rider, a bewitching dancer ; 
doing the most daring things in 
dress, manner, and speech, with a 
chic that defied censure and a grace 
that disarmed criticism, 





THE IMPERIAL EXILES AT CHISELHURST. 
Drawn from a photograph by W. & D. Downey, London, 


Such was the woman who appeared 
at the great official balls, in the Bois 
de Boulogne, at the opera, and every- 
where created a furor of admiration. 
The president saw her, and fell head 
ove r heels in love. But among 
princes iove and marriage are by no 
means synonymous terms. Ambition 
bade Louis Napoleon strengthen his 
position by a match with a princess 
of some royal house. He probably 
had no idea, at first, of wedding the 
fair Spaniard. 

3ut she was not willing to accept 
the position of a Montespan or even 
a Maintenon., She was playing fora 
crown, and she did not hesitate to 
let her distinguished admirer know 
it. She and her mother were visitors 
at his chatean of Compiégne shortly 
after his assumption of the imperial 
title, when a game of blind man's 
buff was started to amuse the com- 
pany. When the emperor was “it” 
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he caught Eugénie and, according to 
the rule of the game, placed a gar- 
land of flowers on her head. “Sire,” 
she said, “ this crown is too light.” 

Another story of those days tells 
that one morning she was watching 
some troops march past her window, 
which happened to be next to a 
church. Napoleon rode up 
and inquired, “ How can I 
reach you, mademoiseile ?” 
“ By way of the church,” she 
answered. 

And at last he made up 
his mind to take that way to 
her. His matrimonial over- 
tures had been coldly re- 


ceived by the established 
dynasties. Even Sweden 
declined his proposal for 


the hand of Princess Carola 
Wasa. A few days later he 
startled his counselors by 
announcing that he had de- 
cided to marry the daughter 
of the Countess de Monti- 
jos. 

His ministers handed in 
their resignation. The em- 
peror persuaded them to 
withdraw it, and issued a 
craftily worded proclama- 
tion referring to Josephine, 
the creole wife of the great Napo- 
leon, and declaring that he had pre- 
ferred the woman of his heart toa 
more pretentious consort taken from 
some foreign court. 

The bride and her mother took up 
their quarters in the Elysée while 
preparations were made for a splen- 
did wedding in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. The trousseau was of 
course an elaborate affair. The 
bridal veil was made of Point 
d’Angleterre lace, there being no 
time to make the more elaborate 
Point d’Alengon ; nevertheless it is 
said to have cost nearly five thousand 
francs. The wedding was at noon, 
but Notre Dame was lit up with 
fifteen thousand candles. The muni- 
cipal authorities of Paris voted six 
hundred thousand francs to purchase 
the newly made empress a parure of 
diamonds. She suggested that the 
money might be better used to found 
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a charity for homeless girls, and her 


wish was obeyed. 

The emperor’s path to wedlock 
was not wholly unincumbered. 
There was another woman in the 
case. She was known as Mrs, 
Howard of Baltimore. She was pas- 
sionately attached to Louis Napoleon, 
had shared his years of exile, and 
had sacrificed all else to further his 
cause. Just before the announce- 
ment of his marriage, he sent her to 
England on a pretended mission. 
When she came back to Paris she 
found that her house had been search- 
ed and every letter and memento of 
the emperor had been removed. She 
sought out his bride, and meeting 
Eugénie in the Bois de Boulogne 
assailed her with bitter words 
and—so rumor adds—with 
personal violence. The scene 
was hushed up. To chronicle 
it might, at that time, have 
been cause for a charge of 
treason. 

Eugénie had plenty of other 
reasons for jealousy. Her 
husband’s later amours were 
by no means few. But they 
were not noised abroad until 
after his expulsion from 
France, when the republican 
leaders exposed them by the 
publication of his private ac- 
count books. 

Under Napoleon and Eu- 
génie the courtof the Tuileries 
was the most brilliant in 
Europe. The empress set the 
fashions for the world. Her 
dresses sparkled with galaxies 
of diamonds, or shimmered 
with lace worth a thousand 
dollars a yard. The canvases 
of Raffaelle and Titian were 
taken from the Louvre to 
adorn her boudoir. Extrava- 
gant display was the order 
of the day. All the shop 
keepers were ardent imperi- 
alists, although they com- 
plained about the private 
dress making establishment 
that Eugenie set up in her + 
palace. 

The sovereigns of Europe 
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acknowledged the imperial parvenus 
as their equals, and members of the 
most ancient  nobilities eagerly 
sought the honor of an appearance 
at their court. In 1859 the emperor 
and empress visited London, where 
Victoria gave them a regal reception, 
and with her own fingers buckled on 
Napoleon’s knee the insignia of the 
order of the garter. The visit was 
afterwards returned by the English 
queen and her consort, and was the 
beginning of a friendship that sur- 
vived the loss of the imperial crown. 

The empress was not only the 
mistress of a splendid court. When 
Paris was smitten by the cholera epi- 
demic in 1865 she visited the hospi- 
tals. She helped to care for the 


THE EX EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
From a recent photograph. 
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wounded soldiers of her husband's 
wars. When he was with his army 
in Italy she was appointed regent, 
and was head of the state in more 
than name. She represented him at 
the opening of the Suez Canal—a 
work of French enterprise—and was 
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simply and strictly, and seems to 
have been from the first a boy of 
great promise. 

His life and his mother’s were 
nearly lost one summer at Biarritz— 
a watering place where much of Eu- 
génie’s girlhood had been spent, and 
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welcomed to the East by the Sultan 
and the Khedive. 

An empress, a court, and an heir 
were political necessities to Nap- 
oleon, and by his marriage he secured 
them all. Great was the excitement 
of Paris at the time of Eugénie’s 
accouchement. Crowds gathered in 
the streets waiting for the news, and 
there was general jubilation when at 
a quarter past three in the morning 
of Sunday, March 16, 1856, the thun- 
dering cannon of the Invalides an- 
nounced the birth of a son. But 
amid the cheers were whispers of the 
sad fate that has always attended 
the sons of French monarchs. Never 
since Louis XIV, more than two hun- 
dred years before, had one of them 
lived to ascend his father’s throne. 

Napoleon left nothing undone to 
make for his son a firm place in the 
hearts of Frenchmen. At his birth 
nearly a million francs was distrib- 
uted in largesses, and each anniver- 
sary of it was celebrated as a national 
féte. Little Louis put on a grena- 


dier uniform when he was only nine 
He was brought up 


months old. 


which she often visited as empress. 
She had taken the prince out in a 
small sailboat, and off the treacher- 
ous coast of St. Jean du Luz they 
were caught by a squali and driven 
on the clifts. Their pilot was washed 
overboard and drowned. As _ the 
empress and her son clung to the 
rocks, over which the waves were 
dashing, she said, “ Do not be afraid, 
Louis.” He bravely replied, “I am 
not afraid, mama; I do not forget 
that my name is Napoleon.” 

In the last years of Napoleon’s 
reign, his skies were less serene. His 
popularity in France seemed on the 
wane. His attempt to establish a 
Hapsburg on the throne of Mexico 
was an ignominious failure. Eu- 
génie had warmly espoused the 
cause of Maximilian, and her influ- 
ence was again felt when her hus- 
band declared war against Prussia 
staking the imperial throne on this 
last desperate bid for military glory. 
“This is my war!” the empress is 
said to have cried as her husband 
marched forth with his troops and 
with his son, again leaving. her as 
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regent in Paris. Her war or not, it 
cost her her all—her crown, her hus- 
band, her son. 


II].—DETHRONED, WIDOWED, CHILD- 
LESS. 


Six weeks after Napoleon’s wan- 
ton declaration of war came the 
crushing disaster of Sedan. The 
army was annihilated ; the emperor 
was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Germans; the prince imperial had 
escaped into Belgium in disguise. A 
universal cry of despair and rage 
went up from France. The Paris 
mob yelled for the blood of the 
usurper before whom it had fawned 
for years. The emperor’s stoutest 
partisans had disappeared. Not a 
single Frenchman came forward even 
to save Eugénie’s life from the infur- 
iated populace. 

It has been said that had she with- 
drawn to Tours or Orleans, and sum- 
moned the Corps Legislatif to meet 
her there, she might yet have saved 
the empire. Such a course, under 
circumstances so appalling, would 
have demanded a courage almost 
superhuman, and it is hardly possible 
that it could have been successful. 
It is no slur upon Eugénie’s bravery 
to say that she feared the fate of 
Marie Antoinette, and that her first 
thought was of escape. 

Not a Frenchman, as has been 
said, came forward to rescue her 
from the mob that was threatening 
the palace where she cowered in 
terror. It was Prince Metternich, 
the Austrian ambassador, who smug- 
gled her out of the Tuileries. He 
had her carriage standing at the 
main entrance, and while the crowd 
watched it he took the empress, 
veiled and plainly dressed, by a back 
way to an ordinary fiacre, and drove 
her to the house of a trusted friend 
—Dr. Evans, her dentist, an Ameri- 
can. 

Dr. Evans undertook to convey 
the fugitive out of France. Under 
his escort, and with no dmpedimenta 
but a small hand bag, she reached 
the coast, and was carried across the 
channel on the yacht of an English 
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gentleman, Sir John Burgoyne, who 
landed her at Ryde, in the Isle of 
Wight. Her son joined her at Hast- 
ings a few days later, and a residence 
was hired for her near the village 
of Chiselhurst in Kent. To this 
place—Camden House—-her husband 
came after his six months’ captivity 
at Wilhelmshohe. 

For a couple of years the imperial 
exiles led a life of quiet seclusion at 
Camden House, interrupted only by 
a visit paid by Eugénie to her mother 
in Spain. In November, 1872, the 
prince imperial entered that great 
English army school, the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich. One of 
the emperor’s last acts was to take 
him tothe Academy. “Gentlemen, 
make a man of him,” he said to the 
authorities who received him. there. 
A few weeks later the boy was sum- 
moned to his father’s death bed. He 
did not reach Chiselhurst in time. 
Napoleon’s health had long been 
failing, but when the end came, on 
the 9th of January, 1873, it was very 
sudden. 

There was a great gathering of re- 
latives and sympathizers at the de- 
throned emperor’s funeral. After 
the ceremony the French imperialists 
greeted his son with cries of “ Vive 
Napoleon Quatre!” There was a 
like demonstration on Louis's 
eighteenth birthday—the day fixed 
by law for his coming of age. 

In 1875 the heir of the Napoleons. 
passed his final examination at Wool- 
wich, ranking seventh in his class. 
He was found specially proficient in 
drawing and surveying, and was 
noted as the best horseman in the 
academy. 

Four uneventful years followed 
before fate struck its last and most 
cruel blow at the widowed empress. 
At the outbreak of the Zulu war her 
son saw some of his fellow cadets set 
out for South Africa, and, fired with 
excitement, insisted on volunteering 
for service. Nothing could restrain 
his eagerness for an opportunity to 
distinguish himself in the profession 
to which he had been trained, and in 
which his family had won its pres- 
tige. 
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His services were—unfortunately 
—accepted, and on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1879, he left Southampton. 
The empress stood on the wharf to 
wave farewell to the son whom she 
never saw again in life. 

On reaching South Africa, the 
prince was down for a few days with 
fever at Pietermaritzburg. He re- 
covered and went to the front, where 
he took part in some operations of 
trifling importance. On the rst of 
June he rode forward with a recon- 
noitering party to select a site for a 
new camp. His companions were 
Lieutenant Carey of the Ninety 
Eighth regiment,six English troopers, 
and a Kaffir guide. They completed 


their: work, halted to rest in an 
abandoned Zulu kraal, and were 


about to remount and return when 
from close at hand there came a vol- 
ley. The enemy had crept up un- 
perceived in the long grass. 

One of the troopers fell dead at 
the first fire; the rest sprang upon 
their horses and made off—all except 
one. That one was the prince im- 
perial—the best rider at Woolwich. 
His horse was an ill trained one, re- 
cently purchased, and in some way 
it escaped him. He clutched at the 
saddle wallet, but it broke away in 
his hand, and his last hope of life 
was gone. 

His body was found the next morn- 
ing stabbed through and through 
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with seventeen assegai wounds. It 
was carried home to his mother, and 
laid beside the emperor at Chisel- 
hurst. All England was deeply 
stirred by the pitiful tragedy. No 
one could justly be blamed for his 
fate, and yet there was an outcry of 
indignation against the government 
that had allowed him to volunteer, 
against the commander who had let 
him serve on scouting duty, against 
the companions who had left him to 
die. From all quarters came expres- 
sions of sympathy for the mother, 
whose only son he was, and she a 
widow—even from the Germans who 
had conquered his father and from 
the French republicans who had 
made him an exile. 

As soon as it was possible for her 
to go to Zululand, the empress made 
a mournful pilgrimage to the spot 
where her son was slain. On it there 
now stands a white cross which even 
the natives respect as the monument 
of a mother’s lost hope and love. 

When she returned to England, 
Eugénie found a new home at Farn- 
borough, near the eastern border of 
Hampshire. She has an estate there 
of two hundred and fifty acres, and 
a handsome country house. Near it 
is a chapel to which she brought the 
bodies of husband and son; and 
there in the evening of her eventful 
life she dwells, alone with her mem- 
ories of the past. 





AT THE END OF SUMMER. 


WHEN Autumn cometh and we meet once more 
At rout and feast, and in the ballroom’s glare, 
Say, will thou greet me with that kindly air, 

The condescending nod and smiles galore, 

Which thou didst give me by Nantucket’s shore? 
Or, since there’ll then be many men to share 
Thy smiles, wilt greet me with a stony stare, 

And then proclaim me somewhat of a bore? 

Although my last affection thou hast won, 

I'm sure thou wilt forget my love for thee ; 
And in society’s excitement caught, 

Thou wilt, without a doubt, my presence shun, 

And in the whirl I'll have a chance to see 
More men than one make love to thee for naught. 


Nathan M. Levy. 











A PASSING FOOTSTEP 


By M. L. Smith. 


“THE clouds hung low, their edges 

hiding the tops of the hills in 
the south. The air was chilly and 
dampish, and an unnatural quiet 
was about the place, such as comes 
sometimes in the country with those 
portentous gray days that precedea 
long storm. A little old house which 
stood by the side of the road in the 
hollow looked darker and damper 
than ever. Beside being sunken from 
age, and black with the storms of a 
century, it was almost completely 
covered by a mammoth grape vine, 
which on bright days made the rooms 
seem very dim on coming in from 
the sunlight. On dull days, particu- 
larly while the vine was in leaf, the 
interior of the Platt house was op- 
pressively gloomy. 

But Amanda Platt would have it 
so. Twenty years ago, when her only 
child, a boy of three or four, had 
died, it was noticed, after she began 
to go about again, that she was 
changed, and it was not long before 
the report was verified that Amanda 
Platt was “strange.” The grape vine 
then was clambering over the door 
and creeping warily toward the 
eaves. The dead child had been in- 
terested in it, and one day, when 
Enos Platt had attempted to prune 
it, Amanda burst into such violent 
sobbing, becoming only more dis- 
tressed as her husband tried to ex- 
plain what he wanted to do, that he 
was obliged to give it up. From that 
time the vine grew as it pleased, un- 
hindered, Enos only training it so as 
to keep the entrance clear. 

It was a great trial to him always, 
and seemed to make Amanda’s con- 
dition more pronounced. He was 
never anything but tender with her, 
and bore the affliction with a manly 
patience, but there was an element 


of the ridiculous in the enormous 
vine which tried him sorely. Be- 
sides, the house could never be 
painted, and Enos was a man who 
liked to see things “kept up.” But 
the neighbors understood it, and as 
the younger generation came on, lit- 
tle was thought of it. Strangers 
passing, however, would stop and 
stare, and then, if Enos was at work 
in the garden, he would drop rake or 
hoe and hurry into the house. 

And he knew it made the place 
damp. He had cut down most of 
the great trees for the sake of which 
he had bought the place from his 
cousin, Eli Bassett, when he married 
Amanda Brown, intending to build 
a large homestead as soon as they 
got along a bit. He had been able 
to do this long since, but trees and 
house were sacrificed to the grape 
vine. 

Today, as Enos worked busily 
away in his model garden, more 
than ever unbearable seemed the 
“ circumstances,” as he called them, 
of his life, which might have been so 
different. If the boy had been taken 
sick, he reflected, and had died, in 
spite of all they could do, they might 
have been resigned to it as some- 
thing that could not be helped; but 
that terrible fall, and the agonized 
death of the poor little fellow !—no 
wonder Amanda had lost her reason 
from the shock and horror of it. 

“But troubles do come, and we 
have to get along with them,” he 
said to himself; “and if only Mandy 
could have kept the same, we might 
have had some comfort out o’ life.” 

He took up the basket, shouldered 
his rake, and walked slowly toward 
the house. He more than looked his 
fifty years. His tall, angular figure 
was bent from constant stooping, his 
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hair was very gray, and his strongly 
featured, thin face was deeply fur- 
rowed. Every line showed repres- 
sion, but if the lips were somewhat 
stern, the eyes were kind and patient. 
If he ever gave voice to complaint, it 
was an inward voice. Not even his 
brothers could say that Enos had 
taken his visitation hard. 

He put the basket on the kitchen 
table, and, with a little bunch of 
garden flowers in his hand, made his 
way to the sitting room, where he 
found Amanda by the window, rock- 
ing quickly to and fro. 

She was a fragile woman, delicately 
made, and even now, at middle age, 
was pretty to look at. Her skin was 
soft in texture, and had a fair bloom 
that never left it. Her eyes were a 
lovely blue, but uncertain in expres- 
sion, glittering as the waves do on a 
June morning when the sun shines 
on them. Her hair was still bright 
and abundant—auburn in color, and 
waving naturally. One might fancy 
that the blight upon her mind had 
stopped that wear and tear of the 
nerves, to which we owe our wrinkles 
and whitened hair. But her face 
looked anxious and troubled, and 
she continued rocking as Enos enter- 
ed the room. 

“Sweet peas, Mandy!” he said 
cheerily, offering them to her. “ The 
first off the vines.” 

She shook them, looked pleased 
for a moment, and then let them fall, 
and caught Enos by the coat ex- 
citedly. 

“Why don't you go and look for 
him?” she demanded. “I hear his 
little feet a pattering past all the 
time. I won’t stand it, Enos! Won’t 
you go out and catch him before he 
goes ?” 

Enos’s face fell. It was some time 
since she had fancied this, and it al- 
ways meant a long and painful strug- 
gle for them both. 

“T hear him, but I can’t get him. 
I'd go if I wasn’t so lame.” A year 


ago Amanda had broken her ankle, 
and had been obliged since to use 
one crutch in walking. She listened, 
her face quivering with distress. 
“Qh, do go, Enos,” she pleaded. 
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Enos went to the door, looked up 
and down, and came back. 
“ He ain’t there, Mandy,” he said 


gently. “It’s the wind you hear in 
the vine. ’Tain’t the poor little fel- 
ier.” 


Amanda rose with difficulty, and 
took her crutch. 

“I’m a goin’,” she said briefly. 

Enos looked at her helplessly. 
There was that about the soft, small 
creature that baffled him. He fol- 
lowed her anxiously across the room, 
taking small steps to keep pace with 
hers. When they reached the door 
and stood under the shadow of the 
vine, he drew her crutch from under 
her arm and made her lean upon 
him while she looked eagerly up and 
down the street. A rising gust of 
wind fluttered the vine and turned 
backward the leaves of the trees 
across the way, but there was no 
sound except their rustling and the 
excited breathing of Amanda, who, 
clinging to Enos, looked this way 
and that. 

“Let me set down,” she panted at 
last. “He’s gone. You’d oughter 
come before, Enos ; you wasn’t quick 
enough.” 

She began to cry, and shivered a 
little. Enos noticed it at once, and 
took her up, carried her to their little 
bedroom, and laid her on the bed, 
where she lay, still sobbing. Enos 
covered her up, and sat down beside 
her, smoothing her hair and patting 
her softly every now and then. 

“Tt’s too bad, Mandy,” he said 
soothingly. ‘“ Try not to take on so. 
He ain’t here, and it’s because you 
think about him so much that you 
think you hear him, He’s all safe. 
Try to take it easier; do, Mandy.” 

“Oh, you don’t know nothing 
about it,” she sobbed. ‘“ Don’t you 
s’pose I know his little steps? Oh! 
I hear ’em now. Do go, Enos!” 

She sat up, and Enos hurried out 
to the porch. As he opened the 
door he started violently, for there 
upon the steps stood a chubby little 
boy of five, perhaps—a child with 
lovely blue eyes, and a_ curved 
mouth, and a sturdy little figure. 
He looked fearlessly at Enos, who 
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stood trembling before him, for the 
child was the image of his own boy. 

But common sense was Enos’s 
strong point, and in a moment he 
asked, “What's your name, little 
man?” 

“Willy,” replied the baby, with an 
engaging smile. 

“ Where do you come from?” 

The child pointed in the direction 
of the poor farm, about a mile dis- 
tant. Enos noticed his checked ging- 
ham blouse of economical cut, and 
understood. The child had run 
away. 

Swift as this knowledge dawned 
upon him, there came to him a reso- 
lution, 

‘What made you come here, son- 
ny ?” he asked. 

The child pointed to the grape 
vine, “ Pitty! Pitty!” he cried, in 
his clear treble. 

“Do you want to stay here a 
spell?” 

The child nodded, and Enos, with- 
out more ado, lifted him in his arms 
and carried him in. He was not at 
all sure of what he should say, nor 
how the project would turn out, but 
he believed that the child had been 
sent “ providentially.” 

He paused on the threshold. 
Amanda was still sitting up, strain- 
ing every nerve to hear. When she 
saw the child she gave acry of joy 
and held out her arms. Enos placed 
him on the bed, and stcod aside, his 
features working. He felt himself 
apart from them, and instinctively 
his thoughts turned to the little 
grave which his hand kept trim and 
orderly, though he had never allowed 
Amanda to visit it. 

Willy was bewildered, and looked 
toward the door. Too brave a boy 
to cry, he clearly wanted to get 
away. 

“He don’t know me, Enos,” said 
Amanda. “But ’tain’t strange, no- 
ways; he’s been gone so long. You 
take him out inter the kitchen, and 
get him some bread and milk.” 

She leaned back upon the pillows, 
smiling contentedly. 

Enos, grave and silent, lifted the 
child from the bed and led him to 
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the kitchen, where Abby Gaines was 
getting tea. Onsight of Willy she 
exclaimed: ‘“ Why, what be you 
a doin’ here, you mischief? Do you 
know who heis, Mr. Platt? It’s Willy 
Parkinson, from the Farm. Must be 
he’s run away again!” 

Enos raised his finger to hush her, 
fearing her high pitched voice might 
penetrate to the bedroom. “He's 
goin’ to stay,” he said loudly; then, 
in a whisper, he added, “ Mis’ Platt 
thinks it’s our little Willy. I’m goin’ 
to let her.” Then aloud; “Just you 
give him some bread and milk, while 
I go back to Mis’ Platt.” 

“Oh, Enos,” Amanda exclaimed, 
flushed and smiling, “ ain’t you glad I 
made you go? He’s been trying to 
get in ever so long, and now we must 
watch him to see ’t he don’t get 
away again.” 

“You think he looks natural?” 
queried Enos, hesitatingly. 

“Ain’t grown a mite,” returned 
Amanda. She was quite satisfied. 

“T’m thankful to see you happy, 
Mandy,” her husband said, after a 
pause, lifting his head from his 
hands. ‘ The Lord sent him, I don’t 
doubt, knowin’ your great need.” 

“Yes,” she answered, simply. 
“And won’t you go and see it he’s 
through his bread and milk? He’s 
strange now, but he’ll get used to us 
before long.” 

Enos left her. All was as he had 
hoped, but his heart was _ heavy. 
Sternly upright in all matters con- 
cerning the truth, it did not seem to 
him that he had done wrong in al- 
lowing Amanda to deceive herself, 
for he truly believed that the baby 
had been directed to them; but it 
was hard for him to adjust himself to 
the new conditions, and then—there 
was his own baby boy’s grave out 
yonder! 

But Enos was a kind man, and felt 
strangely drawn toward the little 
waif for his own sake. He carried 
him back to Amanda, who received 
him delightedly, and the little fellow 
must have felt the motherliness in 
her words and caresses, for he soon 
nestled up to her confidingly. Enos, 
seeing that his part was completed, 
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went out into the garden to think 
over what he had done alone. 

He had acted entirely upon an im- 
pulse. Was ¢ justifiable? Was he 
prepared to act up toit? But alaw 
higher than that of reason had ap- 
pealed to him, and held him fast. 

“T’ll make it turn out right,” he 
said to himself at length; “and the 
little chap’s worth saving, if only for 
those blue eyes of his, like the 
baby’s.” He paced up and down in 
the gathering dusk, until he heard 
wheels passing. He hurried out to 
the gate, and found Luke Candee, 
from the farm. 

“T was expecting you,” called out 
Enos. “Looking for Willy Parkin- 
son? Well, he’s here, and I guess 
he’s a goin’ to stay—looks as if he 
was.” 

“That so?” remarked the other, 


laconically. “Findin’s havin’s with 
you, I guess. What do you want 
him for?” 


“Well,” said Enos deliberately, “I 
kinder think it will do Mis’ Platt 
good to have him ’round, and as I 
understand he is on the town, I 
s’pose there won’t be no objection to 
my takin’ him to live with us for a 
while, and then, if we see fit, to adopt 
him regular.” 

If Luke felt any surprise, . he 
showed none. “If you want him, 
that’s your business—yours and the 
selectmen’s. I guess there won’t be 
notrouble. He’sa likely enough lit- 
tle feller, only so uneasy and rovin’ 
—crazy to getaway. Better let me 
take him back again till you’ve got 
it settled.” 

“No, no,” said Enos hastily. “I 
think it would upset Mis’ Platt some 
to have to part with him tonight. 
I'll settle it with Deacon Selleck. 
You needn’t worry, Luke.” 

“Get along,” called the superin- 
tendent of the town poor, with a slap 
of the reins. “Good night, Enos. 
Every one as he likes, and all’s 
suited,” and off he drove. 


Enos went into the house. He 


found tea waiting, and Amanda radi- 
ant with happiness. 

“ He’s goin’ to set up tonight,” she 
said to Enos, “but after this we 
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must be real partickler about his go- 
in’ to bed early.” 

“Yes, yes,” responded her hus- 
band, absently. He patted Willy on 
the head, in passing, and the child 
caught his hand and danced after 
him. He was at home already. 

And as it had begun, so it went on. 
Amanda never doubted that Willy 
was her child, and though she did 
not fulfillkEnos’s hope that she would 
return to what she had been, she be- 
came more natural in her moods, less. 
captious and willful in her whims 
and wishes. Her health, too, always 
insecure, improved. She was per- 
fectly happy, and Enos tried to be, 
but though every day he saw reason 
to approve what he had done, he 
felt unsatisfied in an undefined way. 
His life seemed abnormal, for reasons 
he could not have explained. 

One day he asked Amanda if she 
would be willing to -have part, at 
least, of the heavy vine cut down, 
but she was as firm, to his surprise, 
as ever. Willy, she said, liked the 
vine; perhaps he would go away if 
it were cut. It was true that the 
child was fond of the grape vine, and 
Enos said no more, but withdrew in- 
to himself unconsciously, worked 
earlier and later in the garden, and 
went oftener to the little hillside 
cemetery. 

And yet he felt that the new Willy 
was a blessing, and he loved him. 
He was a charming child, full of 
spirit and quick sympathies, and 
with a bright mind. He was devot- 
ed to Enos, following him about 
everywhere, whenever Amanda would 
allow him out of her sight. 

Six uneventful months passed. 
The odd little family under the 
grape vine remained the same, except 
that Willy grew out of petticoats 
and pinafores, to his intense satisfac- 
tion and pride. There were times 
when Amanda was so like herself, so 
sensible and cheery, that Enos’s 
heart rose high with hope; and then 
he would wonder, if she should be 
quite herself, how she would feel 
about Willy. Would she realize that 
he was not her own child? And then 
how would she take it? “But,” he 
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would reason, “if so ’twas, she would 
be able to see how it had come 
about.” 

One afternoon, late in February, 
he was in the barn, doing some odd 
jobs that the rainy day had set for 
him. He was thinking how bright 
and young Amanda had seemed that 
day, how interested in what he had 
been telling her about the town 
meeting, and how reasonably she 
had asked questions. When his 
‘brother Cyrus had come in she had 
not run away, frightened, as she had 
been used to do, but had remained 
in the room, holding very tight to 
Willy—for her strongest delusion 
now was that he would escape or be 
taken away. And there he was now, 
battering at the door! 

“Sho,” said Enos, letting him in, 
“What you doin’ in the wet, sonny 
boy?” 

The child lifted his little face to 
Enos, who took him up and kissed 
him. “What do you want, Willy?” 
he asked. 

“Tum,” the little fellow answered. 
“Tum in.” 

“What isthe matter?” Enos was 
alarmed, for he had been away all 
the afternoon, and Amanda might 
have been taken sick, or something 
else. Enos always had a vague, un- 
expressed fear that she might be- 
come violently insane. 

“What is it, Willy?’ 

“Wants oo,” the child said ear- 
nestly. “ Tum!” 

He had been sent, clearly. Enos 
strode into the house, with Willy in 
his arms. Abby Gaines had gone to 
the village. He hurried to the little 
bed room, and was relieved to find 
nothing more than that Amanda was 
lying on the bed, looking flushed. 

“What is it, deary ?” he asked, put- 
ting Willy down, and going up to 
her. “Are you sick ?” 

“T guess I be,” she said, looking 
at him with rationaleyes. “I’ve got 
pain here, and here,” putting her 
hand on chest and side. “I had some 
this morning, but I didn’t like to say 
nothing to worry you, Enos.” 

“You’d oughter,” hesaid, reproach- 
fully; and felt her forehead and 
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hands. He had nursed her through 
many little illnesses, and knew that 
she was quite feverish. But now he 
Sat anxiously by her, not knowing 
what to do. Willy stood near, scared 
and solemn, and on the verge of 
tears. Amanda put out her hand to 
him. “ Mother sick,” she said. “ Bad 
mother, Willy ?” 

“No, no,” sobbed the child, trying 
to climb on the bed. 

“No! Take Willy!” 

Amanda groaned. 

“There, there, you hurt her,” said 
Enos; but Amanda protested that 
he had not and begged to have him 
stay. Happily, Abby Gaines arrived 
at this juncture, and was sent for 
the doctor, who, when he came, con- 
firmed Enos’s suspicions that Amanda 
was threatened with an attack of 
pneumonia. 

She was very ill from the first, and 
Enos scarcely left her, even to eat or 
sleep. Willy would stand in the 
doorway, look at her for a moment, 
and then run away and throw him- 
self on the kitchen lounge in a fit of 
sobbing. It was his first experience 
with trouble, incomprehensible as 
well as painful. Enos tried to keep 
him out of the room, and the poor 
little fellow wandered about the 
place unnoticed. 

At last it was realized that Aman-* 
da could not get weli. 

“1 was afraid from the first, Enos,” 
the doctor said; and Enos said 
nothing. “I'll come at daylight; 
and sendif you want me. I wouldn’t 
go now, but I can’t do anything, and 
I know you would rather be alone.” 

He went away, and Enos took up 
his post beside his dying wife. She 
was very quiet; the doctor had said 
that it was from weakness alone, 
which could not be overcome, that she 
must die, rather than of the disease 
itself. As the night wore on she 
fell into a quiet sleep, from which, 
toward morning, she awakened. 
Enos bent over her. 

‘“Are you comfortable, Mandy ?”’ 

“Yes; but I guess I’m goin’, Enos. 
I can’t seem to rally.” 

He could not answer, but looked 
long and lovingly into her eyes, and 


* 


* 
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her returning look was no longer 
glittering and restless, but steady, 
sane, and sweet with affection. As 
Enos gazed, he knew that she was 
herself at last. 

“T hate to leave you, Enos,” she 
said, after a little; “but I’ve been a 
great care.” 

“No, no, Mandy,” he whispered 
brokenly. 

“T have,” she insisted, gently. 
“My mind’s clear now. I know I 
haven't been right: I’ve known it 
allers. Oh! you don’t know what it 
is to know you’re wrong, and not be 
able to help it. But ever since Willy 
went——” 

Willv! Enos started. Had she 
forgotten their adopted Willy, whom 
she had so long taken for her ewn 
child ? Evidently, for a moment later 
she continued: 
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“Something seemed to blur in me 
when the blow struck so hard; but 
it’s gone now—it’s dyin’ does it, I 
guess.” 

Her voice sank, and she closed her 
eves. Enos bowed his head, not 
daring to look. But presently she 
spoke again, in a clear, distinct tone: 

“T hear em, Enos !—his little steps 
a-comin’!” 

“ Do vou, dear?” 
contradict her now? 

“Yes. I’ve allers heard him; that 
part was so, Enos. Don’t vou hear 
“em now?” 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

She listened eagerly. 

“They're here! They’ve stop- 
ped!” 

When Enos lifted his head, some 
moments later, her face, whiter than 
the pillow, was all peacefulness. 


How could he 
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WHEN down the stair [ take my way 
At early dawn of morning gray, 
Along the dimly lighted hall 

I hear the rustling of a pall. 

Before, behind, on either side, 

The phantom footsteps softly glide ; 
And lips unseen they whisper me 

The songs of life's divinity. 

My phantom bride—I leave her there 
Upon the landing of the stair. 

When daytime toil is laid away, 

To her again I fondly stray ; 

Her hands outstretched I take, nor feel; 
While round my neck will gently steal 
The arms whose touch is not of life— 
Those of a bachelor’s phantom wife. 


H. Hartley King. 


























SOME STAGE FAVORITES. 


By Morris Bacheller. 


“THE career of the footlight cele- 
brity of either sex who fully 
merits the title of veteran usually pre- 
sents a retrospective panorama of the 
most amusing transitions, contrasts, 
and need it be said ?—incongruities. 
For example, it would be difficult 
while enjoying the unctuous barbar- 
isms of the furbelowed Mrs. Mala- 
prop to fancy the same impersonator 
in the guise of a young, beautiful, 
and pathetic heroine. But take the 
case of the celebrated Mrs. John 
Drew, who at seventy four can look 
back over a career of sixty 
five seasons. 

At every point since matur- 
ity she has won a uniform 
success, possible only by work- 
ing hand in hand with change- 
ful time. At nine she was a 
fair haired prince in Richard's 
tower; a few vears later, 
singing comédienne, follow- 
ing this with a long and popu- 
lar prominence as_ leading 
lady throughout the whole 
range of the stock part of her 
epoch. Today she divides 
celebrity with only one other 
in the department of “old 
woman” parts, and in such 
old comedy parts as JWVrs. 
Malaprop she has no peer in 
this country. 

Mrs. Drew has other claims 
to distinction. During thirty 
years she managed the Arch 
Street Theater in Philadel- 
phia, while performing there 
or on the road. When during 
the current year she saw fit to 


close her active’ business 
career, the society of the 


Quaker City considered the 
thirtieth anniversary of its 
beginning a sufficiently nota- 





ble event for a formal and public 
leave taking. 

Two of Mrs. Drew’s children— 
John Drew and Georgie Drew Barry- 
more—have already had a place in 
these pages ; a third—Sydney Drew, 
the youngest—has begun to make 
his mark in what seems to be the 
family specialty, light comedy. 

Another veteran, whose history is 
so varied as to merit the epithet of 
checkered, is Denman Thompson. 
It is said to be a fact that of late 
years his personality has become 
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MRS. JOHN DREW. 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


largely merged in that of Joshua 
Whitcomb, which character he _ has 
played exclusively during the past 
twenty years. But though we of the 
avant scene know him only as the sim- 
ple, shrewd, farmer-like patriarch, Mr. 
Thompson has been property boy in 
a circus, acrobat, museum lecturer, 
ribbon clerk, and Irish character 
actor. 

None of these savors of great suc- 
cess; that did not show its face until 
he received the inspiration to bring 


into the glare of theatric artificiality 
the sweet, homely scenes of his own 
childhood. Around these he wove 
themes of pathetic interest or simple 
humor, and filled them with plain but 
striking characters whom every one 
could instantly recognize as amusing 
prototypes of many honest originals 
within their own experience. 

Mr. Thompson was born in 1833 
in Pennsylvania, but his parents, 
who were originally from Swanzey, 
New Hampshire, returned to their 
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native place during his boyhood. It 
was he who after an inconspicuous 
career and ona bed of pain, so the 
story goes, conceived the characters 
and play of “ Joshua Whitcomb,” de- 
veloped and changed later into the 
“Old Homestead,” which has passed 
through its fifth year with little 
abatement of its phenomenal suc- 
cess. 

The reasons for its popularity 
have been too often analyzed to bear 
repetition here. Besides capturing 
audiences, “Joshua Whitcomb” made 
a complete conquest of a Chicago 
merchant, who abandoned commerce 
and cast his fortunes into theatrical 
management on the strength of his 
belief in this play. This gentleman 
was J. M. Hill, who since then has 
attracted public notice in various 
ways. 

Though but thirty two 
vears of age, Mr. Henry E. 
Dixey already has a history 
whose varied phases would 
do justice to a much older 
man. He played behind 
the footlights at the age 
of nine, and owes his ear- 
liest opportunity in speak- 
ing parts to the eccentric 
John Stetson. As Peanuts 
in “ Under the Gaslight” 
young Dixey showed tal- 
ent, but his first success 
was in the silent though 
active part of the Hind 
Legs of Evangeline’s 
Heifer. There are few 
parts he did not play in 
this perennial extrava- 
ganza during the course of 
time, succeeding by and by 
to character acting in 
comic opera, through the 
medium of which he estab- 
lished himself firmly in the 
public’s acquaintanceship. 

Dixey’s most captivating 
talent is his exceeding 
grace of movement, par- 
ticularly in the dance. In 
order to take the greatest 
possible advantage of the 
public’s predilection, the 
burlesque “ Adonis” was 
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concocted. It ran for over six hund- 
red nights in New York, and raised 
Mr. Dixey to that uncertain pinnacle 
of a metropolitan craze. 

In putting his fame to the testina 
new and quasi allegorical production, 
“The Seven Ages,” Mr. Dixey simul- 
taneously distinguished himself by 
some better work than he had ever 
done before and made a financial 
flasco. Since then he has _ tried 
comedy and comic opera with moder- 
ate success, apparently abandoning 
the starring field with its uncertain- 
ties and disasters. 

In sharp contrast to the varied 
careers hitherto outlined is that of 
Miss Huntington, who on first ap- 
pearing in comic opera in New York 
had the prestige of being an Ameri- 
can whose first success upon the 
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HENRY E. DIXEY. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


boards, won abroad, had been no 
Jess than a furore. 

Having at an early age developed 
a contralto voice of no ordinary 
quality, Miss Huntington, who is well 
connected, was sent abroad to study 
under Lamperti at Dresden. She 
sang in Europe and the United 
States in concert for a short time, 
then embraced the stage as a mem- 
ber of the Boston Ideals. 

Carl Rosa displayed sharp pene- 


tration in offering Miss Hunt- 
ington a London engagement 
with good parts. Temporarily, 
she was to assume the title rdle 
in “ Paul Jones,” which was 
offered to the public as a stop- 
gap of no promise. 

The unexpected happened. 
“Paul Jones” had a remark- 
able run, owing to the tre- 
mendous personal success of 
Miss Huntington, who carried 
her triumphs from the theater 
to the drawingroom and be- 
came a lioness of London so- 
ciety. 

The personal quality of the 
piece’s success in London was 
fully shown when Miss Hunt- 
ington disagreed with the man- 
agement and resigned. The 
interest was gone and the opera 
soon played itself out. The 
genius of fortune accompanied 
the star to this country, when 
New York was introduced to 
this American girl who had 
won operatic laurels so sud- 
denly. She was warmly wel- 
comed at the Broadway The- 
ater in the season of 1890-91. 

But it is London that seems 
to allure Miss Huntington. 
With the true Yankee’s bent 
for business, she has built a 
theater there, in order to reap 
the full benefit of her popular- 
ity in the British capital. Her 
histrionic specialty and forte is 
male parts, to which she brings 
a degree of manliness of car- 
riage very unusual amongst 
feminine impersonators. 

In person she is fair, very 
tall, and remarkably well pro- 
portioned—so well that it is only 
when she is seen to tower above other 
women and even men that her height 
is realized. 30th on and off the 
stage she possesses a great fascina- 
tion of manner. Her voice is pure 
in tone, and capable of a wide range 
of sympathetic expression, showing 
careful cultivation and skillful man- 
agement. She has displayed a dra- 
matic ability that would fit her for 
work above the level of the ordinary 
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operetta. Though she has as yet 
achieved no success equal to that of 
Paul Jones, she should certainly do 
better with better material. 

“Paul Jones” is a version, by the 
indefatigable English translator H. 
B. Farnie, of Surcouf, a piece that 
was first produced, not very success- 
fully, in Paris five years ago. The 
score is by Planchette, and though 
tuneful and somewhat catchy, is not 
nearly as good as his’ famous 
“Cloches de Corneville.” The lib- 
retto is plotless, like that of most 
comic operas, and has little trace of 
wit in its dialogue, whose humor is 
as a rule severely conventional. 

Up to the present Hamlet has 
been understood to be the long- 
est part of all the English reper- 
tories; but in the absence of fig- 
ures it would seem to be rivaled 
by the lines of Mark Harriman 
in Mr. Gillette’s latest adapta- 
tion, “Settled Out of Court.” 
Mr. Joseph Holland, who plays 
this eccentric phrenologist, is 
almost continually on the stage, 
and has five words to say to 
one spoken by any other char- 
acter. 

As Mr. Holland is a very 
adept and entertaining actor, he 
manages to make his continual 
presence as interesting to his 
audience as it must be trying to 
himself. 

His full name is Joseph Jef- 
ferson Holland. He is the god 
son and familiar of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and the son of George Hol- 
land, whom all old time theater 
goers will remember principally, 
perhaps, as the comedian of the 
Wallack company of thirty years 
ago. The George Holland whose 
name is more familiar to the 
present public is a brother of the 
actor now appearing as Mark 
Harriman. Joseph Holland was 
born in 1860, and it was but six 
years later when he for a time 
assumed the sock and buskin 
with Mrs, Wood at the old New 
York Olympic. 

However, it was not designed 
that he should follow the stage. 
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He was sent to school after a season or 
two and then, at the age of fourteen, 
made an effort to secure a start in 
commercial life as clerk for various 
wholesale houses; but the inherited 
passion for the stage was too strong 
to be stifled. 

For his first engagement, he played 
three parts each night in Rignold’s 
production of “ Henry V.” A while 
later he was fulfilling the law of 
averages by enacting what he has 
called a “ mild and unobtrusive walk- 
ing gentleman,” followed by a period 
of idleness wherein even such a part 
was a wished for dispensation. 

When, however, Mr. Holland finally 
joined the McKee Rankins, oppor- 
tunity smiled upon him, and he 
eventually rose to the position of 
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JOSEPH HOLLAND. 


From a photograph by Ritzmann, New York. 


leading man in their notable San 
Francisco stock company. 

There and at Mr. Dalv’s Theater, 
the latter being admittedly one of 
the best schools of this country for 
the young actor of talent, Mr. Hol- 
land secured his most valuable train- 
ing, which was to fit him so emi- 
nently for the prominent place that 
has been assigned him in Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Comedians. In all of 
this company’s recent successes Mr. 
Holland has appeared near the head 
of the list. His rendering of the 
part of Percival Perrine may be 
singled out for special mention as 
having notably contributed to the 
success of the amusing “ Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s Widows.” 
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3 Apropos of the Daly 
school, Miss Kitty 
Cheatham is a familiar 
and striking example 
of its achievements with 
young talent. When 
Miss Cheatham joined 
the Daly company four 
vears ago, she had _ be- 
hind her only the ex- 
trinsic dramatic expe- 
rience of a season or 
two in comic opera. 

At the age of sixteen 
she made her profes- 
sional entrée. It was 
with Colonel McCaull’s 
opera company, then 
playing “ Erminie,” and 
Cerise was the part as- 
signed to the beginner. 
But her voice and mus- 
ical training soon se- 
cured for her the lead- 
ing roles in “ Falka” 
and the “Black Hus- 
sar’’ successively dur- 
ing a season and a half. 

Then was offered the 
opportunity under the 
exacting eye of Mr. 
Augustin Daly, and 
most of the readers of 
these pages will recall 
with pleasurable ap- 
preciation many of the 
successive achieve- 
ments of Miss Cheat- 
ham’s talents as they rapidly ma- 
tured. 

There are, for instance, Avzarre 
in ‘The Inconstant,” Z7tanza in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Facquenetta in “ Love’s Labor Lost,” 
Rosa Columbier, the circus girl, in 
“ Haroun Al Raschid,” Aaze in “ The 
Foresters ” and many others. 

There is a universality about these 
which constitutes at once the severest 
kind of test and a rigorous schooi- 
ing, and so well has Miss Cheatham 
endured the first and profited by the 
second that on several occasions she 
has been called to fill Miss Rehan’s 
own parts. One of these occasions 
should be more than ordinarily 
memorable. It was the last day of 
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From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


the company during their recent 
tour, and Miss Rehan having left 
that afternoon with Mr. and Mrs. 
Daly to catch the outgoing steamer 
for Europe, Miss Cheatham was 
called upon to fill the leading lady’s 
role. What rendered the perform- 
ance notable is that this was the last 
appearance of Mr. John Drew with 
the company which he has helped 
for eighteen years to make famous. 
Miss Cheatham is a native of 
Nashville, Tennessee, and the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Richard Boone Cheat- 
ham, twice that city’s mayor. Gen- 


eral Richard Cheatham, who was 
long in Congress, was her grand- 
father, and General Frank Cheatham 
of Confederate fame is her cousin. 

Indeed, Miss Cheatham’s family 
seems to have been especially favored 
in the prominence of its members, 
for on her mother’s side she num- 
bers ex Governor Trousdale of Ten- 
nessee and ex Governor Foote of 
Mississippi as near relations. 

Miss Cheatham fully sustains the 
family record of talent, to which she 
brings the appropriate adornment of 
beauty. 








JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


By Henry V. Clarke. 


“[ (HERE is still extant the playbill 

of the old Park Theater in 
New York for the night of Friday, 
the 24th of February, 1809. The 


instance, nearly twenty years later, 
made his bow in the guise of the 
young Highlander who “fed his 
flocks upon the Grampian Hill.” 
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drama then and there produced was 
that favorite of our grandfathers, 
Holmes’s “ Douglas,” and the afore- 
said playbill announced as its lead- 
ing performer 
YOUNG NORVAL .. .. Master Payne, 
(His First Appearance in Public). 
This character was one chosen by 
many other theatrical debutants be- 
fore and after. Edwin Forrest, for 


The special interest of the rendition 
of Morval on the date mentioned is 
the fact that its enactor was the first 
juvenile prodigy the American stage 
had ever boasted, and one destined 
to secure a permanent place in the 
memory of posterity. 

Master Payne’s histrionic debut 
was nothing less than a triumph. 
Critics declared that he possessed 
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“the skill of a finished ‘artist, com- 
bined with the freshness and sim- 
plicity of youth,” while a sympathetic 
public thought this boy of sixteen 
‘“‘remarkably handsome, his coun- 
tenance full of intelligence and his 
manners fascinating.” Theater goers 
thronged to see him act. One night 
--the 14th of March—in spite of a 
snowstorm, the receipts at the Park 
Theater were fourteen hundred dol- 
lars—a sum rare in the box office 
annals of those days. The juvenile 
prodigy played Romeo that night, to 
the /uliet of the celebrated Mrs. 
Darley. Three or four other char- 
acters in dramas now forgotten were 
in his repertory. 

After a five weeks’ engagement in 
New York the youthful star traveled 
to Boston, where he appeared as 
Young Norval at the Federal Street 
Theater, on the 3rd of April. His 
kinsman Robert Treat Paine, son 
and namesake of the Robert Treat 
Paine who represented Massachus- 
etts in the Continental Congress, 
wrote a prologue for the occasion. 
His reception was as favorable as in 
the metropolis, and the journals of 
the modern Athens bestowed plenti- 
ful laudations on “this favorite child 
of Thespis.” Hamlet was one of the 
parts he played before Boston audi- 
ences. 

But his success culminated at 
Baltimore, at the beginning of the 
following season. Seats at his bene- 
fit performances sold as high as fifty 
dollars apiece—an extraordinary fig- 
ure for those frugal days, and one 
termed “ridiculous” by those who 
did not share the enthusiasm aroused 
by the acting of the handsome boy. 

During three succeeding years his 
theatrical progress through the chief 
Northern and Southern cities was a 
triumphal one. He was as success- 
ful with such parts as olla in 
“ Pizarro” and Zdgar in “ King Lear” 
as he had been with Young Norval. 
But the career of a juvenile prodigy 
is necessarily a brief one. Payne's 
maturity did not fulfill the rare 
promise of his youth—as indeed has 
generally been the case with preco- 
cious dramatic genius. That wonder- 
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ful boy actor William West Betty, 
“the young Roscius,”’ whose success 
on the English stage a few years be- 
fore had been the chief inspiration of 
Payne's ambition, rose to his zenith 
at fifteen; at twenty one he sank in- 
to obscurity. At that same age the 
brightest days of Payne’s career end- 
ed. The public that had flocked to 
see “ Master Payne” was indifferent 
to “Mr. Payne,” as his name now 
appeared in the playbills. He grew 
dissatisfied with the stage and care- 
less in his acting. Death had robbed 
him successively of his mother, his 
father, and the girl he loved. His 
bereavements and the loss of his 
popularity intensified a strain of 
melancholy that is often the con- 
comitant of genius, and at an age 
when most youths are entering upon 
their careers high in hope, Payne was 
already the lonely, cynical wanderer 
that he remained to the day of his 
death. 

In 1813 he left America to try his 
fortunes in London. Benjamin West, 
then President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, high in favor at the English 
court, and always ready to befriend a 
fellow countryman, secured him an 
engagement on the historic stage of 
Drury Lane, where he made his 
debut as Young Norval on the 4th of 
June. He won a fair degree of suc- 
cess, which followed him on his 
travels through the theaters of Man- 
chester, Dublin, and other provincial 
cities. 

During the nineteen years that 
passed before his return to his native 
land Payne became a member of the 
dramatic and literary circles of Lon- 
don and Paris. Washington Irving, 
who was at that time in business in 
the British capital, was one of his in- 
timates. Others were Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb. In Paris he met 
Talma, and was a close friend of the 
great tragedian’s latter days. 

It was in Paris, too, that Payne 
first essayed play writing, translating 
“The Maid and the Magpie” from 
the French, and selling it for a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to the Covent 
Garden Theater in London. As an 
actor, his star steadily declined. He 
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grew too stout for the parts he had 
once taken with success. ‘In one of 
his letters he declared that he “ fat- 
tened on trouble and_ starvation.” 
His earnings, though considerable at 
times, were precarious, and his total 
lack of aptitude for business matters 
Was continually involving him in 
financial difficulties. 

As a playwright he was quite pro- 


lific. His works—original and 
adapted—are more than fifty in 


number, including almost everything 
from tragedies to farces. One of 
them—“ Brutus, or the Fall of Tar- 
quin ’—held the boards within the 
recollection of many theater goers. 
It was written in London, the title 
role being intended for Edmund 
Kean, and the minor part of TZ7tus 
for the author himself. The latter 
part of this arrangement, however, 
was vetoed by Stephen Kemble, 
manager of the Drury Lane Theater, 
where it was first produced in De- 
cember, 1818. For some inscrutable 
reason, Kemble declared himself to 
be shocked at the impropriety of an 
actor appearing in his own play—a 
ruling that would have kept Will 
Shakspere out of the cast of ‘“ Ham- 
fet,” 

‘Brutus ” ran for more than fifty 
nights at Drury Lane, and has been 
revived times innumerable on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It was a 
favorite play of Edwin Forrest’s, 
and Edwin Booth sometimes used it 
during his earlier days. One act of 
it was part of the bill at the Park 
Theater in New York—the scene of 
Payne’s first appearance on the 
boards—on the night of November 
29, 1832, when a benefit performance 
was given in honor of its author’s 
return to America. Forrest took the 
part of Brutus, and in “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” an act of which fol- 
lowed, the Petruchio was Charles 
Kemble and the Xatherine Fanny 
Kemble, his daughter. Payne’s own 


comedy of “Charles II” was the 
concluding piece of the evening’s 
entertainment. 

In spite of the royal welcome that 
Payne received from his countrymen, 
his fortune was not mended by his 
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return to New York. He was glad 
enough to accept the position—se- 
cured by influential friends — of 
American consul at Tunis, with the 
modest competency that it insured. 
At the ancient African city, which 
had not yet been brought within the 
confines of civilization by the con- 
quering arms of France, he remained 
through the administrations of Presi- 
dents Tyler, Polk and Taylor; and 
there, after eleven uneventful years of 
exile, he died, on the roth of April, 
1852. 

Payne owes his immortality neither 
to his short lived success on the 
boards nor, strictly speaking, to his 
dramatic writings. For one who 
knows him as actor and playwright, 
a thousand think of him as the 
author of “ Home, Sweet Home.” It 
has often been pointed out as a 
touching fact that this deathless 
lyric should have been penned by 
one to whom after his thirteenth 
year “home” was never anything 
more than a dream, It was given to 
the world as a song in one of Payne’s 
plays, now remembered only for the 
gem of which it was the original set- 
ting —“Clari, the Maid of Milan.” 
Wedded to the melody composed for 
it by Sir Henry Bishop it is probably 
the best known ballad in the English 
language. It has made fortunes 
for singers and music publishers, 
though it left its author no richer 
than before. 

The little dwelling to which Payne 
looked back as the home of his boy- 
hood is still standing in the village 
of East Hampton, Long Island. His 
father moved to it from New York 
soon after the birth of his son, who 
left it to go to school in Boston and, 
on the death of his parents, to begin 
his theatrical career, to which he was 
attracted by a natural bent that had 
demonstrated itself in the school- 
boy’s talent for declamation. 

Payne’s grave and somewhat spare 
features, as they appeared in later 
life, are shown in the portrait on 
page 694. One of his contemporaries 
once said that “a more extraordinary 
mixture of softness and intellect was 
never associated in a human coun- 











ON THE BARGE PARTY. 


tenance, and his face was a true in- 
dex of his heart.” 

At his death his body was buried 
in the Cemetery of St. George at 
Tunis. It had lain there for thirty 
years when in June, 1883, it was 
brought back to his native country. 
A handsome monument marks the 
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spot where it now rests in Oak Hill 
Cemetery at Washington; and on 
the day of its reinterment it was fol- 
lowed to the grave by a great con- 
course gathered to honor their coun- 
tryman’s memory, while a thousand 
voices joined in the pathetic strains. 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


THE BARGE PARTY. 


In the bow of the boat I sit, 
And she is at my side. 
We watch the silver moonlight flit 
Above the flowing tide. 
Our hands together on the oar, 
Our hearts are beating rhyme, 
Beyond the common world we soar— 
(Remark by Coxswain) 
“ Say, bow oar, keep in time!” 


What matter if the stroke is wrong? 
She rows alone with me, 
My rosy, air built castles throng 
The boundless silver sea. 
Her dainty hand is close to mine, 
With joy o’erflows my cup, 
A little nearer I incline, 
And she moves not— 
(Chorus from other members of the boat) 


“ Hands up!” 


We pay no heed to what is said ; 
The world is ever so; 

To some hearts Love is always dead, 
And so they cannot know 

The spell cf moonlit wave and night, 
Theirs is a sorry creed. 

I softly whisper, “ That’s all right, 


They do not know 


” 





(Number two turns to muriur) 


“ Indeed !”’ 


Moonlit wave and murmuring tide 
In one grand anthem blend, 

For she has promised by my side 
To love me without end. 

Careless words, like gentle winds, 
On ears unheeding fall. 

Sweet is the little god who blinds 


And holds 





(Chaperone whispers as we leave the boat) 


‘OP saw it alle’ 
Flavel Scott Mines. 








THE PASSING OF PINTO PETE. 


a. 


Cain't hold no fun’ral obs’quies at the grave o’ Pinto Pete ? 

Say, parson, jes’ come off the roof! Them Bost’n frills don't go! 
Yo’r sarvice is f’r Christians ? Yo’ ain’t buryin’ mule meat? 

Wal, ef that mule warn’t a Christian, I should agitate to know! 


Le 


A Christian? Dad thet tenderfutted sarmon trap o’ yo'rn! 
Why, Pete wuz straight up orthodox, ’n’ lived consistent, too! 
’N’ ez fur sense—-yo’ hear me trill !—he packed a cargo more'n 
A half these wand’rin gospil sharps 'n’ heaven promoters do! 


it. 


Sense? Why, he savvied whisky jest ez fur ez he cud smell, 
’N’ his gift f'r chawin’ navy plug wuz wonderful to see ; 
’N’ f'r dodgin’ the Apaches-—ef yo’ ‘llow he cudn'’t tell 
When the hoss-tiles wuz a raidin’ ‘round, yo're off yo'r axletree ! 


IV. 
He didn’t need no almanick to tell when Sunday come ; 
Them boys ez sot to work him, wunst, upon the sabber-day— 
Wal, Bill’s head still is in a sling, ‘n’ excavated some, 
’N’ ez f'r Jewsharp Johnny, 4e wuz planted right away ! 
Ws. 
But every Sunday mornin’, when I come to cinchin’ Pete, 
He'd give a sollum hee-haw ’n’ then strike out fur—the mines? 
Not any! Straight f'r the Las’ Chance —’n’ promenayde the street 
Whilst I wuz buckin’ aces-up with sevens onto nines. 


VI. 
How wud /'v’ navigated, when ol’ Simms 'n’ me got slewed, 
’"N’ tried Coyote Crick, bank-full—thar warn't nobuddy ‘round ? 
Pete bucked me off, ‘n’ brok’ my leg! 7/et sense? F’r shore, yo’ dude! 
Simms, he sailed in—his horse bogged down, ’n’ Simms, he sorter drowned. 
VII. 
"N’ still yo’ ‘llow yo’ cain’t assist? Say! See this forty four ? 
Thar’s six good reasons why yo’ will! The bon’yard’s over yan. 
Now git a move, immeejit, ’r I'll start a lead mine—shore ! 
"N’ yo'll be interested, on the chief stockholder plan ! 


Charles F. Lummdes. 











THE PALACES OF VICTORIA. 


By Warren Tavlor. 


TOURIST who had just seen 

Versailles and Fontainebleau 
once declared that the republican 
government of France was unwise to 
maintain, in those splendid abodes 
of former royalty, a standing tempta- 
tion to monarchical pretenders. Yet 


Henry VIII, has its royal apartments 
—used only as ashow place—but the 
rest of the fine old pile is divided in- 
to suites of apartments allotted to 
some of the numerous relatives or 
retainers of royalty. The queen’s 
cousins of Teck occupy the White 





BALMORAL 


the French crown never possessed so 
splendid a series of palaces as those 
that belong to the reigning house of 
England. Windsor and its lodges, 
Buckingham, St. James’s, Hampton 
Court, Kew, Kensington, and the 
rest—what will the British republic 
of the future do with them? Monu- 
ments of such historical interest will 
surely be preserved as carefully as 
the gilded chateaux of the Bourbon 
kings. 

Not all of these, by any means, are 
actually the palaces of Queen Vic- 
toria. Buckingham is her “town 
house “ ; St. James’s, separated from 
it by a strip of the Green Park, is a 
palatial dependency reserved for 
state ceremonials. Hampton Court, 
which Wolsey built and presented to 


CASTLE. 


Lodge at Windsor. The German 
princeling who married her third 
daughter is comfortably quartered 
at Cumberland Lodge in the same 
splendid park. ; 

Buckingham, as has been said, is 
the queen’s town house; Windsor 
her country mansion and far excellence 
her home. Yet most of her time is 
spent at neither the one nor the 
other, but at her own places on the 
Isle of Wight shore and in the Scotch 
mountains. These latter—Osborne 
House, near Cowes, and Balmoral, 
near the head of the romantic valley 
of the Dee, in Aberdeenshire—are 
Victoria’s private property, and not 
“crown” estates belonging to the 
nation and maintained by parlia- 
mentary votes. 
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OSBORNE HOUSE. 


It is probably safe to say that 
Windsor is the finest dwelling in the 
world. Its dimensions are colossal, 
its appearance truly majestic. Its 
situation and surroundings are those 
of the ideal feudal castle. Its his- 
tory is the history of England. It 
has been the chief residence of the 
British kings for eight centuries. It 
had been a royal seat earlier yet, in 
the Saxon days, till Edward the 
Confessor gave it to his beloved 
monks of Westminster. The Nor- 
man conqueror summarily canceled 
the gift, declaring that the holy men 
“ought not to be tempted with deer 
parks and such vanities,” and made 
Windsor his own headquarters. 

The present structure, or at least 
its More ancient portion, dates from 
the time of Edward III, who em- 
ployed William of Wykeham to re- 
build his castle. On one of its stones 
the architect inscribed the ambigu- 
ous legend “ Hoc Fecit Wykeham ”— 
equally capable of interpretation as 
“Wykeham made this” or “This 
made Wykeham,” the latter inallusion 
to the subsequent rise to greatness of 
the builder of Windsor. Notable 
additions were made by later kings. 
St. George’s Chapel was begun by 


Edward IV, and finisned, long after 
his death, by Henry VIII, who also 
built the Great Gateway. Henry VII 
erected the Tomb House. 

Many are the strange chapters of 
history that Windsor has seen, It 
witnessed the revels of the last of 
the Georges and his mistresses. 
It has had its royal prisoners—John 
of France, captured in the glorious 
battle of Poitiers, and James of Scot- 
land, who told in “The King’s 
Quhair” the sorrows of a nineteen 
years’ imprisonment. It has been 
the scene of countless pageants grave 
and gay—celebrations of those life 
events common to royalty and to 
ordinary mortals, births, marriages, 
and deaths. The most recent of 
these was the impressive funeral of 
the young prince who, had he lived, 
might one day have worn the English 
crown, 

St. George’s Chapel — beautiful 
enough and almost large enough to 
be a cathedral—was one of the sub- 
jects of the wave of ecclesiastical 
restoration that swept over England 
a decade or twoago. The work was 


well done—the taxpayers, of course, 
footed the bill—and internally and 
externally the building is a fine speci- 
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THE THRONE ROOM IN WINDSOR CASTLE. 


men of pure Gothic architecture. It 
is the chapel of the Garter, the fore- 
most of orders of knighthood, among 
whose members are a dozen kings 
and emperors. Here are their stalls, 
and above them hang the banners 
and escutcheons of the knights of 
past days, beginning with Edward 
II], who founded the order in the 
year 1349. The great east window 
was designed by Benjamin West, the 
Pennsylvania Quaker who succeeded 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as President of 
the Royal Academy. West was the 
favorite artist of George III, who 
kept his brush busy for years upon 
canvases that now hang at Hampton 
Court and in Buckingham Palace. 

When Queen Victoria is gathered 
to her fathers, her body will prob- 
ably be iaid to rest in the vault of 
St. George's. There repose her pre- 
decessors—the fourth William and 
the last two Georges. In the chapel 
itself are the marble tomb of Henry 
VI and the steel sarcophagus of Ed- 
ward IV. Henry VIII and the be- 
headed Charles I are buried beneath 
the choir. 


The state chambers of Windsor 


are thrown open to public view ex- 
cept at times when the royal flag 
floating from the battlements pro- 
claims her majesty’s presence in the 
castle. They are imposing in num- 
ber and extent. One of the finest is 
the Throne Room, shown on this 
page. There is another throne in St. 
George’s Hall, a room two hundred 
feet in length, and hung with por- 
traits and armorial bearings of Eng- 
lish kings. The Audience Chamber 
is an apartment that recalls the 
Doge’s Palace at Venice, with its 
ancient tapestries, its ceiling decor- 
ated by Verrio, and its wood carv- 
ings by Grinling Gibbons. Then 
there are the Presence Chamber, the 
Guard Chamber, the Ball Room, the 
Waterloo Chamber with its memorial 
paintings of thirty six historic heroes, 
the Vandyck Room, and other ap- 
artments until the series seems al- 
most endless. The queen’s private 
rooms are in the east wing of the 
castle. Most of them are furnished 
throughout in some distinguishing 
color, and are known accordingly as 
the Green Room, the Red Room, 
and so forth, They contain many 
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valuable pictures and a library that 
has some historical treasures. 

The buildings of Windsor are ar- 
ranged in the general outline of two 
great hollow squares, and cover in all 
twelve acres of ground. They stand 
in the so called Little Park, which 
contains about a square mile of park 
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OF VICTORIA. 


of Cumberland, the victor of Cul- 
loden, the vanquished of Fontenoy. 
Near it is Frogmore Lodge, long the 
home of the Duchess of Kent, the 
queen’s mother, and at her death as- 
signed for a time to the Prince of 
Wales, whose eldest son, the late 
Duke of Clarence, was born there. 
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THE SOUTH FRONT OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


land. Through this, running south- 
ward from the front of the castle 
shown just above, extends the Long 
Walk, a magnificent avenue lined 
with tall trees and three miles in 
length. The vista is closed by the 
little eminence of Snow Hill, on 
which stands a great bronze statue 
of George III. Joined to the castle 
by the Long Walk are the Great 
Park and the Forest, a tract of noble 
woods and meadows that stretches 
south and west for some fifteen 
miles. 

Herne’s Oak—said to be the very 
tree of Shakspere’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ” stands in the Little Park. 
A feature of the Great Park is Vir- 
ginia Water, an artificial lake that 
owes its existence to the first Duke 





One’ of the famous monuments of 
Windsor is the Frogmore Mausoleum, 
the splendid tomb in which lies the 
body of the late Prince Consort. It 
is one of the many impressive tokens 
of Victoria’s grief at the loss, in the 
prime of his life, of a husband whose 
character was certainly of rare no- 
bility. The statue of which an en- 
graving is given on page 703 is in 
the castle. ‘“Allured to. brighter 
worlds, and led the way” is the 
touching inscription on its pedestal. 
“No woman,” Mr. Gladstone once 
said in an essay on Prince Albert, 
“had ever leaned more fondly, and 
no queen had ever had so much 


cause to lean.” 
Compared to the ancient castle of 
3uckingham Palace is a 


Windsor, 
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mere thing of yester- 
day. It stands on a 
site first mentioned as 
the Mulberry Garden, 
a suburban pleasure 
resort of the seven- 
teenth century Lon- 
doners. Evelyn’s 
“ Diary” records that 
“roth May, 1654, my 
Lady Gerrard treated 
us at the Mulberry 
Garden, now the only 
place of refreshment 
about the town for 
persons of the first 
quality to be exceed- 
ingly cheated at, 
Cromwell and his par- 
tisans having shut up 
and seized cn Spring 
Garden, which till now 
had been the usual ren- 
dezvous for ladies 
and gallants at this 
season.”” Pepys, writ- 
ing a few years later, 
is less complimentary, 
and calls it “a very 
silly place, and but 
little company, only a 
wilderness here that 
is somewhat pretty.” 
Sir Charles  Sedlev 
made it the scene of 
one of his comedies, 
which Pepys saw on 
the boards of the 
King’s Playhouse. 

Next tothe Mulberry 
Garden, on the south, 
stood a house built by 
the Earl of Norwich, 
and sold, after his 
death in 1662, to the 
Earl of Arlington, It 
was destroyed by fire 
twelve years later, when Evelyn says 
that there was ‘exceeding loss of 
hangings, plate, rare pictures, and 
cabinets. Hardly anything was 
saved of the best and most princely 
furniture that any subject had in 
England.” 

After the fire the Earl of Arling- 
ton added to his estate the Mul- 
berry Garden and a further strip of 
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STATUE OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


land purchased from Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, an ancestor of the present 
Duke of Westminster; and in the 
park thus formed he built Arlington 
House. There it was that its owner 
drank the first cup of tea brewed in 
England. He died without a son, 
and the mansion passed into the 
hands of John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, who in 1703-5 rebuilt 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


it on such a scale that a contempor- 

ary rhymster declared that 

A princely palace on that space does rise 

Where Sedley’s noble muse found mul- 
berries. 

This John Sheffield from whom 
the mansion took its present name 
was a notable character. Although 
Queen Anne, who gave him his title, 
showered favors and offices upon 
him, he suddenly changed his _poli- 
tics, attacked the court party, and, 
resigning his post of Lord Privy 
Seal, retired to his suburban house, 
where, as he said in a letter toa 
friend, “at a small distance from 
London, I can conclude the evening 
on a delightful terrace, free from late 
visits, etcetera.” His was not, how- 
ever, wholly an abode of Arcadian 
quietude. The duke shared the 
somewhat uproarious tastes of the 
time. It is recorded of him, for ex- 
ample, that he used once a year to 
give a banquet to a company of 
kindred spirits who frequented a 
certain gambling house in Maryle- 
bone, and that his parting toast to 
his guests was always “ May as many 
of us as remain unhanged next spring 
meet here again!” 

The duke died in 1721, and sucha 


throng came to see him lving in state 
in the hall of his mansion that a 
number of visitors were pushed by 
the crowd into the basin of the great 
fountain in the courtyard, and nar- 
rowly escaped drowning. He had 
been married thrice. His third wife, 
who survived him, was an illegiti- 
mate daughter of James II—a fact 
on which she plumed herself so os- 
tentatiously that she was nicknamed 
“Princess Buckingham,” and Sir 
Robert Walpoie called her “more 
mad with pride than any mercer’s 
wife in Bedlam.” At her husband’s 
death she applied to the Duchess of 
Marlborough for the loan of the 
splendid car that had been used at 
the funeral of the victor of Blenheim. 
The haughty Sarah Churchill re- 
plied that “it carried my lord Marl- 
borough, and shall never be profaned 
by any other corpse.” “I have con- 
sulted the undertaker, and he tells 
me I may have a finer for twenty 
pounds,” was the polite rejoinder of 
her grace of Buckingham, 

The dowager duchess lived at 
3uckingham House up to her death 
in 1743. Soon after her husband’s 
death the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George II) thought of buying 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


the place, but “Princess Bucking- 
ham” refused to sell for less than 
sixty thousand pounds, a price prob- 
ably considered exorbitant. It finally 
became crown property nineteen 
years after her death, when it was 
purchased by George III for twenty 
one thousand pounds, and—shortly 
after the birth of his eldest son— 
given to Queen Charlotte. All his 
other children—fourteen in number 
—were born there, and it was the 
chief “town house” of royalty dur- 
ing the greater part of George’s long 
reign. 

At the time of the Gordon Riots 
in 1780, three thousand troops were 
stationed in the palace grounds; and 
the king, hearing that they had noth- 
ing to sleep on but the bare earth, 
walked through the ranks, saying 
“My lads, my crown cannot pur- 
chase you straw tonight; but depend 
upon it, I have given orders that a suf- 
ficiency shall be here tomorrow fore- 
noon. Asa substitute for the straw, 
my servants will constantly serve you 
with a good allowance of wine and 
spirits, and I shall keep you com- 
pany myself till morning.” The sol- 
diers’ acceptance of the solace of the 
royal presence anda “ good allowance 


of wine and spirits,” in lieu of the 
luxury of a couch of straw, was no 
doubt hearty. 

The former glories of Bucking- 
ham Palace were poorly maintained 
by George III, whose tastes were 
plain almost to boorishness. It is 
described as being “dull, dowdy, 
and decent, nothing more than a 
large, substantial, and respectable 
looking brick house.” Some of its 
exterior ornaments had fallen into 
decay or been removed, and the sur- 
rounding park was no more showy 
than the building itself. The king’s 
last years were spent in confinement 
at Windsor; Queen Charlotie died 
at Kew in 1818; the Prince Regent 
made Carlton House his London 
residence, and Buckingham’ was 
abandoned to dust and decay until, 
seven years later, Parliament com- 
missioned the architect John Nash 
to “repair and enlarge” it, Carlton 
House being too small to suit the 
ideas of the “first gentleman in 
Europe.” 

It would have been far cheaper 
and better to construct an entirely 
new palace. The result of Nash’s 
operations was the expenditure of 
more than two million dollars on 
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work that was to a great extent done 
over again a few years later at a cost 
of nearly two millions more. The 
palace was completed towards the 
end of William IV’s reign, but the 
sailor king declined to occupy it, 
preferring to divide his time between 
Windsor and Brighton, and using 
St. James’s when in London. At his 
death it was called into service, the 
young queen taking up her quarters 
there a few weeks after her accession. 
At different times during her reign 
further additions have been made to 
the palace. The most important 
was the east wing, facing St. James’s 
Park, and completing the quad- 
rangular pile of buildings. This 
was authorized in 1851; to make 
way for it the Marble Arch, which 
had stood on a part of its site, was 
removed to the northeast corner of 
Hyde Park. 

Throughontall the transformations 
of Buckingham the main entrance 
has remained at the same point. 
The fireplace of the Marble Hall, as 
it is called, is the very one built by 
John Sheffield in 1703. To the lefta 
wide flight of marble steps leads to 
the Green Drawingroom, bevond 
which is the Throne Room, In this, a 
spacious apartment whose walls are 
hung with crimson silk, and from 
whose gilded ceiling hang great 
glass chandeliers, the queen holds 
her “drawingrooms.” 

The great ballroom, sixty by a 
hundred and forty feet, is on the 
upper floor, and connects with the 
Supper Room, the long Promenade 
Gallery, and the lofty state dining- 
room. In one of the other chambers 
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—-the Yellow Drawingroom—there is 
some fine Sevres china. The picture 
gallery contains an array of canvases 
valuable rather than interesting to 
the ordinary beholder. They repre- 
sent the artistic taste of the fourth 
George, who cared for no painters 
but the Dutch masters. 

To Balmoral and Osborne, Vic- 
toria’s private properties, the public 
are never admitted. As is not un- 
natural in one much of whose life 
must needs be spent in the fierce 
light that beats about a throne, the 
queen avoids publicity whenever she 
can, and her life at these country 
houses of her own is generally very 
quiet. Of course she receives many 
guests—ministers of state, traveling 
royalties, and other notables—at 
both of them, especially at Osborne. 
Her sea side villa came into her pos- 
session through a curious incident. 
A miser who died without relatives 
willed all his fortune to Victoria, 
who purchased the house with this 
strange legacy. 

At Balmoral she finds her nearest 
approach to solitude, and for that 
reason it is her favorite residence. It 
is in a thinly peopled region of deer 
forests and grouse moors, far from 
railroads; a pine clad slope rises on 
one side of it, on the other the Dee 
brawls over its bed of bowlders. 
All about is wild mountain scenery, 
through which the queen drives 
every day in her wagonette, often 
stopping at a Highland peasant’s 
cottage, or in some quiet spot for 
one of her greatest pleasures—an 
al fresco tea with some of her children 
or grandchildren. 














AN AUTUMN WOOING. 


By George King Whitmore, 


Aut hor of ‘‘The Mystery of John Hartfield.’ y 


‘ 


OSE STANWIN stood on the 

piazza, excitedly beckoning to 

her brother to quicken his steps. As 

he opened the gate she ran down the 
path to meet him. 

“T was so afraid you wouldn’t 
come in time,” she said, planting 
herself squarely in front of him and 
barring the way. “No, you must 
turn around at once. I told them I 
knew you’d be right back and that 
I’d send you immediately. I didn’t 
want them to go off and get Dr. 
Murdock.” 

“Qh, it’s a patient, is it?” and 
the young physician’s smile at his 
sister’s eagerness gave place to a 
sober look of business. 

“Yes, and a very important one, 
up at the Idlewild. A Mrs. Den- 
forth; she was taken ill while they 
were out driving. It was near here 
and the footman saw your name on 
the post. I knew it would be better 
to have it there than modestly back 
against the house where you wanted 
i.” 

But her brother was already out 
of hearing, heading for the Hotel 
Idlewild with his long strides. This 
was by far the most important call 
he had yet had. Settled in Shumway 
Springs for the past eight months, 
his practice had hitherto been con- 
fined to a few stray cases of measles 
and chicken pox among the children, 
and some broken bones of the rail- 
road employees with whom he had 
made it a point to be on good terms 
during his trips to the city. A 
chance to secure a patient at some 
one of the fashionable hotels was the 
great thing to which he had looked 


forward as summer approached. So 
much might grow out of it. There 
was his classmate at Princeton, 
Harry Bemis, who tried his luck one 
summer at Sea Bright, was taken up 
by some of the first families of New 
York, and ended up by securing a 
fine opening in the metropolis. 

With all his independence of spirit 
Stanwin realized that a doctor must 
not despise the influence of a well to 
do patient, 

The Idlewild was the most select 
of all the many hotels in Shumway. 
It was run by a rich man who seemed 
not to care for the money he lavished 
to make his patrons comfortable, al- 
though, to be sure, he charged them 
good round sums for all they en- 
joyed. Stanwin was not as familiar 
with the house as he was with the 
Occidental, the Spring House, and 
the Grand. 

The clerk did not know him, so he 
was obliged to send up his card. 
While he was waiting for the answer 
he was conscious of being covertly 
observed by many pairs of feminine 
eyes deftly raised over the tops of 
newspapers and embroidery frames, 
for the Idlewild office was a breezy 
one, and many of the guests pre- 
ferred to pass their mornings there. 
He strolled to the doorway and stood 
looking out at the park across the 
street. 

“Tt’s all put on, I tell you, Mabel,” 
he heard one young lady behind him 
remark to the other. “ They haven’t 
attracted as much notice as they 
hoped, and this coming back from 
the drive ina half faint and being 
almost carried into the hotel by her 
footman was calculated to make a 
deeper impression than their display 
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of wealth has hitherto succeeded in 
doing.” 

“You seem to be very bitter 


against these people, Gertrude,” an- 
other voice and a softer one re- 
sponded. “I am sure Mrs. Denforth 
looked really pale when she came 
in.” 

At this instant the bell boy ap- 
peared and announced to Stanwin 
that Mrs. Denforth would see him at 
once. He hastened away, muttering 
to himself: “What social vultures 
some of these women of the world 
are!” 

At the same time he was more 
curious to see what manner of people 
these Denforths might be than he 
had been before he had become an 
involuntary eavesdropper. 

“There is the room, sir,” said the 
bellboy. “Miss Denforth is standing 
in the doorway. 

“So there is a Miss Denforth!” 
and Stanwin felt now that he could 
better understand the reason for 
some of the remarks he had over- 
heard. He therefore expected to 
find Miss Denforth pretty, and he was 
not disappointed. And it was not 
the mere prettiness of a doll, mere 
pink and white surface attractiveness. 
Her eyes were hazel gray. He could 
see this clearly in the light that 
streamed in from an open door 
across the hall. Stanwin was con- 
scious that an expression of surprise 
passed over her face when she 
realized who he was. 

“Dr. Stanwin?” she said, and 
there was the least tinge of doubt in 
her voice. The ideal image of a 
physician in the eyes of the general 
public is that of a kind faced old 
gentleman, usually wearing gold 
rimmed glasses. Stanwin did not 
wear any glasses at all, and in spite 
of his Vandykce beard did not look a 
day over the twenty four years he 
boasted. 

“Yes, I came as soon as I received 
your message. I trust I have not 


been too long in getting here.” 

Miss Denforth led the way through 
the private parlor and into the room 
adjoining. 

“The doctor, mother!” she said. 
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A divan had been pushed close to 
the window. A woman of about 
forty was reclining on it. Stanwin 
could trace a faint resemblance to 
the daughter in the clearly cut 
features. 

“T had a fainting spell in the car- 
riage, doctor. I am not subject to 
them. I am fearfully weak now. I 
want you to tell me what is the mat- 
ter with me.” 

Stanwin could not but admire this 
concise way in which the patient 
stated her symptoms. He disliked 
intensely hysterical women. He 
made a brief examination and found 
the action of the heart faulty. 

“You must be a little careful of 
yourself, Mrs. Denforth,” he re- 
ported. “I will leave you a pre- 
scription and shall call again in the 
morning. And—avoid all excite- 
ment.” 

The daughter was standing on the 
other side of the couch, softly strok- 
ing her mother’s hair back from the 
temples. Stanwin was _ conscious 
that she had been watching him 
closely all the time. He was glad 
that he had not allowed his face to 
betray the slight shock the discovery 
of the heart trouble had caused him. 
He liked these people. He felt 
angry at that girl down stairs who 
had slandered them. He wondered 
if they knew how they were regarded 
by some of the guests at the Idle- 
wild. He fancied that they had a 
suspicion of the truth. They both 
seemed very quiet, yet not with the 
reserve of those sensible that they 
deserved the criticism that had been 
passed upon them. It was rather 
the reserve of dignity. 

The prescription written, Stanwin 
rose to go. He made it a point al- 
ways to have first calls short. It 
was more business-like; besides, it 
might have the effect of leading 
people to believe that his time was 
precious. Miss Denforth followed 
him into the other room. 

“You think, then, the trouble with 
my mother is nothing serious?” she 
said. 

It was very remiss in him, no 
doubt, but Stanwin for an instant or 
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two was thinking what remarkably 
fine eyes that girl had, as they 
searched his face anxiously for an 
answer which he might hesitate to 
put in words. 

“No, not in the least serious,” he 
replied, recollecting himself quickly. 
“Jt has been very hot, you know, 
today.” 

“Yes, it is stifling in these rooms. 
We thought that by driving we could 
at least create a little breeze. I see 
now that it was a mistake to go.” 

“Do not let your mother worry 
about herself or anything else,” said 
Stanwin, as a parting injunction. 

He was hurrying through the 
office, eager to get home and tell 
Rose about his experience, when he 
heard a call of “Oh, Dr. Stanwin!” 

It was the clerk behind the desk. 
Stanwin stepped over to him, won- 
dering for what he could be wanted. 

“ Miss Price, room 12, on the floor 
above, would like to see you profes- 
sionally before you go. The boy 
will show you the way.” 

“Whew,” whistled Stanwin under 
his breath. “This is pretty quick 
work at extending practice. I won- 
der who Miss Price is and where she 
heard of me? Surely the Denforths 
have not had time to recommend 
my skill as yet.” 

He followed the boy, who knocked 
at No. 12 and then went off, leaving 
Stanwin standing before the un- 
opened door. But there was a 
prompt “Come in,” and he entered 
to find himself in a luxuriously fur- 
nished private parlor. Two ladies 
were seated by the center table, 
reading. 

The younger one rose as Stanwin 
appeared, and as soon as she spoke 
he recognized the voice of the 
woman who had said such unpleas- 
ant things about the Denforths. 

“This is Dr. Stanwin? I wanted 
to see you about a cough I have had 
for a month now. Not a very bad 
one, but it has hung on so stub- 
bornly that I have begun to think it 
somewhat ominous. I beg your par- 
don, my mother, Dr. Stanwin.” 

The older woman made a some- 
what stately inclination of the head. 
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“How much prettier she is than 
the daughter,” was Stanwin’s reflec- 
tion. Miss Price was in fact very 
plain looking. Her chin was square 
and rather masculine in its molding, 
and her eyes lacked expression. 
They were constantly shifting from 
one object to another. She had good 
teeth and a fair complexion, while 
her hair was very luxuriant and of a 
rich black, but in spite of these ad- 
vantages no one would have thought 
of calling her an attractive woman. 
She was evidently near Stanwin’s age. 
He kept contrasting her with Miss 
Denforth while she was describing 
her ailment, which he assured her 
was nothing at which to be in the 
least terrified. 

“Do you consider Shumway a 
healthy place, doctor?” asked Mrs. 
Price. 

“Of course he doesn’t, mama,” 
laughed the daughter, “else why 
should he have settled here? But 
seriously,” she went on, “ healthy or 
unhealthy, I vote it intolerably 
stupid. If it wasn’t for an insane 
idea of papa’s that the waters are 
the thing to brace mama up after 
the fatigues of the season in town we 
should never think of coming here. 
But I beg your pardon for running 
down your native place.” 

“No, that isn’t necessary. I have 
been in Shumway scarcely a year, so 
you see I owe it no particular allegi- 
ance.” 

“Then I dare say your wife will 
quite agree with me in my opinion 
of the place.” Miss Price fanned 
herself vigorously for a brief instant 
after this remark, and then glanced 
at Stanwin a little fearfully to note 
its effect on him. 

“Fortunately for her that lady is 
still an unknown quantity in my 
domestic economy,” he replied with 
a smile. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
Miss Price, but she did not look at all 
repentant. On the contrary a gleam 
of triumph shot into her light blue 
eyes for an instant as she held the 
fan in front of them so that sne need 
not see the reproving look her mother 
darted at her. 
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Stanwin had written his prescrip- 
tion and turned to go. 

“T shall drop in tomorrow,” he 
said as Miss Price accompanied him 
to the door. 

“T shall expect you,” was the reply, 
and as he turned away Stanwin was 
conscious that his patient stood in 
the doorway looking after him till he 
reached the stairway. 

“Well, if I wasn’t a doctor I should 
say that girl was making a‘ dead set’ 
at me,” mused Stanwin as he walked 
away from the hotel. “That was a 
pretty bold. stroke of hers to find out 
if I was a married man. By Jove, 
I’m glad this isn’t leap year. If it 
was I’d positively be afraid to go up 
there tomorrow morning. What 
a contrast between that Denforth 
girl and this one! But perhaps that is 
the very reason the Price is so down 
on her; she realizes too keenly the 
other’s superiority. Queer she didn’t 
say anything about the Denforths to 
me. But no doubt she is too sharp 
for that. She must have known I 
had called there, for I suppose she 
found out who I was from the clerk.” 

Rose was quite elated when her 
brother told her that he had two 
patients at the Idlewild. 

“ They’re not very heavy ones,” he 
added. “ That is, I dare say they'll 
both be perfectly well in a week, but 
then it’s a start in the place.” 

Mrs. Denforth was not so well on 
the morrow, however. She was in 
bed, and although she tried to ap- 
pear cheerful Stanwin saw that it 
cost her an effort. The daughter 
seemed greatly worried, and in try- 
ing to do all that he could to lessen 
her anxiety Stanwin found himself 
taking a more than professional in- 
terest in the girl. 

“ Do you think Shumway does not 
agree with mama?” she asked. 

She had accompanied him to the 
hall and closed the door behind her. 

“No, the climate and the water 
here are all right,’ he answered. 
“And she ought to do as well here 
as elsewhere.” 

“Perhaps you had better come 
this evening; father will be here 
then.” 
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“Very well, I shall be here about 
eight,” Stanwin replied. 

“Thank you,” and she opened the 
door behind her quickly and disap- 
peared. 

Stanwin halted before the door of 
No. 12. He had not a particle of 
heart in this call, only curiosity to 
know what new phase of her char- 
acter Miss Price would show him. 
She was alone this morning, attired 
in avery “fetching” gown, or one 
that would have been “fetching” 
had its wearer been better able to 
grace it. 

“You are a positive magician, 
doctor,” she said as she gave him 
her hand. “ Do you know that cough 
has almost disappeared? Really, it 
is very unbusiness-like of you to cure 
your patients so quickly. But I shall 
sing your praises to all the people in 
the house. By the way, you have 
some other patients here at the Idle- 
wild, haven’t you?” 

“Ves, one.” Stanwin took a mis- 
chievous satisfaction in refraining 
from mentioning the name, which he 
saw the other had fully expected 
him to do. 

“Is it a bad case? That is, I 
mean, of course, a good one for 
you?” Miss Price’s smile was never 
a winning one; on this occasion it 
struck Stanwin as particularly dis- 
agreeable. He moreover thought 
her pleasantry rather presuming, con- 
sidering their short acquaintance. 

“Oh, it is nothing serious,” he re- 
plied. “It will not be necessary for 
you to pack up to avoid scarlet fever 
or varioloid.” 

Again Stanwinexperiencedawillful 
delight in evading the direct issue. 
He was determined not to afford 
Miss Price an opportunity to gossip 
about the Denforths with him. He 
saw that she was annoyed, but she 
only laughed and said: 

“Thanks, I’m immensely relieved. 
By the way, shall we have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you at our hop the 
week after next?” 

“T hadn’t thought of coming, no. 
In fact I was not aware that there 
was to be one.” 

“Well, there is, and it’s to be very 
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swell. 
one of our party. 
Saturday.” 

“You are very kind.” Stanwin 
rose and took up his hat. He did 
not see how he could decline the in- 
vitation. 

“We may count on you, then?” 
Miss Price had followed him to the 
door. Some one passed along the 
corridor. 

“Yes, I shall be happy to come.” 
Stanwin repeated the almost mean- 
ingless formula, and turned his head 
to see the cause of the _ peculiar 
smile on Miss Price’s lips. He 
caught a vanishing glimpse of Miss 
Denforth as she passed down the 
Stairway. 

He felt annoyed; he could not ex- 
actly explain why, either. 

“Good morning. I have another 
call to make,” he explained hastily, 
and hurried off. 

“The other call” was the one he 
had promised to make in the even- 
ing on Murs. Denforth. 

“Confound it,” he muttered, when 
he reached the street, “ what a leech 
that girlis! I don’t want to go toa 
ball and dance with her. But it’s an 
opportunity I suppose I ought not 
to neglect. Why didn’t the other 
one ask me? But of course she 
couldn’t with her mother laid up. 
Jove, what fine eyes she has, and: to 
think I’m to see her tonight again.” 

Miss Price at once faded from his 
memory, and all that day he found 
himself notching off the hours till 
evening should come. 

But it must not be supposed that 
he was idly day dreaming all that 
while. He went home and went 
through more than one of his books 
in search of fresh light upon the 
symptoms manifested by Mrs. Den- 
forth. Rose was obliged to ring the 
dinner bell twice before he answered 
its summons. 

He had supposed that he would 
enjoy talking over his experience at 
the Idlewild with his sister, but now 
he found himself strangely disin- 
clined to enter into any details in re- 
sponse to her questions. But Rose, 
luckily, was not disposed to be so 
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much interested in her brother’s 
affairs today. Fred Ellsworth, her 
fiancé, who had been absent on busi- 
ness for a week, was expected back 
that evening. They were to be mar- 
ried in the fall, and as soon as Fred 
came they started out together to 
note the progress that had been 
made on the house he was building 
on the other side of the town. Stan- 
win sat on the piazza and thought- 
fully watched them out of sight. ' 
“ How happy they both are!” he 
reflected. ‘ Each cares for the other 
with an equal amount of affection. 
I wonder if that is a combination 
that is very often found, in all the 
vast number of marriages that are 
ade. It seems like a coincidence, 
a wonderful coincidence, by Jove;”’ 
and something very like a_ sigh 
escaped the young physician as he 
went inside to change his coat pre- 
paratory to his call at the hotel. 


Il. 


HEN Stanwin arrived at the 
Idlewild, he found the piazza 
crowded. He saw Miss Price and 
her mother near the entrance to the 
office. The former observed him as 
he was trying to slip by unnoticed. 

“ Good evening, doctor,” she called 
out, 

He took off his hat and hurried on. 
He almost expected the other to 
pursue him, and was immensely re- 
lieved, when he reached the stair- 
way and ventured to look round, to 
find that she was not in sight. 

His knock at the Denforths’ door 
was answered by a handsome man 
of middle age, wearing only a mus- 
tache. 

“Dr. Stanwin, I presume,” he said 
in a pleasant voice. 

Stanwin bowed and added interro- 
gatively, “ Mr. Denforth ?” 

“Yes. My wife is feeling some- 
what better this evening. Come in.” 

Miss Denforth was not visible. 
Stanwin examined his patient, and 
then as Mr. Denforth seemed inclin- 
ed for a chat about Shumway, he 
stayed for a while. 

“T am thinking of buying land 
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and building here,” said the hus- 
band. “Wedo not any of us like 
hotel life, and yet we do not want to 
be hasty about locating for our sum- 
mers. You arecertain there is noth- 
ing injurious in the air here for Mrs. 
Denforth ? ’ 

“T can think of no better place in 
which she could be. The elevation 
is about right, and there is no trace 
of malaria.” 

“Nor mosquitoes,” returned Mr. 
Denforth. “That is one of Shum- 
way’s strong claims to favor in my 
estimation. Alice, our daughter, 
votes it rather stupid, but then when 
we get a home of our own here, it 
will be different. I am thinking of 
purchasing the Farragut property. 
You know where it is?” 

“Yes, and a fine location for a 
villa.” 

Stanwin’s spirits were rising 
rapidly. To have the Denforths as 
permanent summer residents. of 
Shumway—this was more than he 
had dared to hope for. Mr. Den- 
forth went on to detail some plans 
he had in view fora house. His wife 
interpolated suggestions here and 
there. Stanwin ventured to mention 
one or two innovations his prospec- 
tive brother in law had introduced 
into the tiny cottage he was build- 
ing. 

An hour passed quickly away, and 
Stanwin felt almost abashed at hav- 
ing remained so long when he finally 
rose to go. He had hoped every in- 
stant the daughter would make her 
appearance. 

“John, you had better go down 
with the doctor and take Alice’s 
shawl,” said the mother as Stanwin 
was about closing the door. 

“Wait a minute, doctor, and I'll 
go down with you.” Mr. Denforth 
came out in a moment with a white 
wrap over one arm and a Cigar ex- 
tended toward Stanwin between his 
fingers. 

“ Thank you,” said Stanwin, taking 
the cigar. His elation had now ac- 
quired such full possession of him 
that he was fearful lest its presence 
might be betrayed. The semi con- 
fidential talk about the new house, 
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the request for his advice, the prof- 
fer of the cigar, Mr. Denforth’s ac- 
companying him down stairs—all 
these things, to Stanwin’s optimistic 
mood, argued a predisposition in his 
favor on the part of the family which 
served as foundation for the loftiest 
air castles. 

They reached the lower floor and 
stepped out on the piazza. Mr. 
Denforth went along, peering in 
among the groups in search of his 
daughter; Stanwin followed him, 
keeping his eyes straight ahead. He 
had no mind just now to run against 
the Prices. Suddenly he stood still. 
There was Alice Denforth in front 
of him. She had been promenading 
the veranda with a young man. Her 
hand rested on his arm as she halted 
while her father adjusted the wrap 
about her shoulders. It seemed to 
Stanwin as if he must dodge to keep 
the fragments of his air castle from 
tumbling about his ears. 

“T’ve no business here,” he told 
himself. “What did I follow Mr. 
Denforth for? Iwas an idiot to sup- 
pose an attractive girl like her would 
not have been appropriated long 
ago.” 

He changed his course abruptly— 
so abruptly, in fact, that he ran 
against a chair whose occupant 
turned quickly around to see who 
had disturbed her. By the light of 
the electric lamp overhead Stanwin 
saw that it was Mrs. Price. 

“Good morning, Dr. Stanwin,” she 
said while he was stammering out 
some apology. 

The daughter, who was sitting 
near the railing, turned swiftly on 
hearing the name. 

“Oh, doctor,” she exclaimed, “you 
are the very person I want to see. 
We have been having a discussion as 
to whether Venus or Mercury was 
the present evening star. You can 
decide for us, I am sure. Come, you 
can see which one I mean from right 
beside this pillar. Now which is 
it?” 

“ That is Mercury,” answered Stan- 
win, with a great deal more gravity 
than the occasion would seem to 
warrant. 
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“There, Mabel, I told you it wasn’t 
Venus,” exclaimed Miss Price de- 
lightedly, adding immediately: “ Dr. 
Stanwin, permit me to present my 
friend, Miss Lawrence.” 

Stanwin at once recognized the 
girl who had seemed inclined to 
stand up for the Denforths. She 
was a timid looking little thing, with 
a mouth that was too small, and 
large gray eyes that would have 
been handsome if they had had long 
lashes to shadow them. 

“What a collection of homely girls 
the Idlewild can boast!” was Stan- 
win’s thought as he acknowledged 
the presentation. “All but one, and 
she—-—” but at that instant he 
caught a glimpse of Miss Denforth 
promenading by with her escort. 
He was a handsome fellow with 
rather a dashing air about him. 

“ He’s rich, too, I suppose,” Stan- 
win reflected, “and possesses every- 
thing requisite to make a_ proper 
husband for such a girl, Lucky 
dog.” 

“Don’t you think so, Dr. Stan- 
win?” 

Stanwin started. Miss Price had 
evidently been asking him a question 
which he had not heard. He won- 
dered if she had noticed his brief 
glance at Miss Denforth. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. 

“T was just asking your opinion of 
the Shumway waters. Do you really 
admire the taste of them? J think 
they are—but no, I'll wait till I hear 
what you say before I tell you what 
I think.” 

Stanwin made a great effort and 
threw himself into the task of being 
as agreeable as possible. He told of 
his own disgust when he first tasted 
the spring waters, and related various 
stock anecdotes of Shumway as to 
the manner in which the springs 
came to be discovered. Mrs. Price 
drew her chair closer so as to listen, 
and then Mr. Price, a jolly looking, 
bald headed gentleman, joined the 
circle and was introduced. 

“Blue Mountain Spring,” repeated 
Mr. Price, catching at one of the 
names brought up by Stanwin. “I 
think that was the spot mentioned 
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by Mr. Denforth the other night 
when he spoke to me about getting 
up a coaching party. How far off is 
it, doctor ?” 

“About ten miles. It is a very 
beautiful spot, too—caves, and a 
waterfall, and a Lovers’ Lane path 
through the woods.” 

“Let’s go, papa,” exclaimed Miss 
Price. ‘ You’ll come with us, doc- 
tor, won’t you? Oh, you must, you 
know, to show us the way.” 

“We should be most happy to 
have you, Dr. Stanwin, if we can 
make up the party. I'll see Mr. Den- 
forth about it again.” 

“ But he won’t go with his wife ill, 
papa.” 

“She must be better. I see the 
daughter is down stairs tonight.” 

“ How about that, doctor?” asked 
Miss Price, turning suddenly to 
Stanwin. “Is Mrs. Denforth better?” 

‘ Oh, yes, she will be all right in a 
few days, I think.” 

Stanwin hoped that he was not 
flushing as he made this reply. 

“ Oh, you are attending the family, 
then,’ exclaimed Mr. Price, with 
something of a surprised air. 

“Ves, I was called in to see Mrs. 
Denforth two days ago.” 

“ But about this coaching business, 
will you go with us as my guest, Dr. 
Stanwin, if we get up the party? 
Let me see, the coach will hold eight 
or ten besides the driver. There will 
be——” 

‘“‘ Now let me portion them out for 
you, papa,” broke in the daughter. 
“The doctor and I will ride in 
front with the driver. Then you 
and mamma and Mabel can sit right 
behind us, and the three Denforths 
on the seat behind that.” 

“But who’s that young man who’s 
with Miss Denforth, Gertrude?” in- 
terposed Miss Lawrence. “Don’t 
you suppose they’ll want him to go, 
too?” 

“Maybe he won’t be here, but if he 
is, Mr. and Mrs. Denforth can ride 
inside. I[ dare say that would be 
better for her, any way, if she’s an 
invalid.” 

“Well, Gertrude,” laughed the 
father, “seeing that it was Mr. Den- 
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forth who suggested the party in the 
first place, it might be as well to give 
them a choice in the matter of seats.” 

“Oh, they won’t mind about that. 
They'll be only too glad to have us 
go with them to care where they sit.” 

“Gertrude!” said her mother re- 
provingly. Stanwin felt like making 
a much more forcible remark, but 
contented himself with rising to say 
good night instead. 

“ But we haven't decided yet when 
we are going to Blue Mountain 
Spring.” Miss Price playfully mo- 
tioned Stanwin back into his seat as 
she spoke. 

“T suppose it will be an all day 
affair,’ remarked her father, “with a 
start about ten in the morning. But 
of course we can’t come to any deci- 
sion till I consult Mr. Denforth. Ill 
see him in the morning at break- 
fast.” 

“And you come around tomorrow 
night and we'll let you know.” Miss 
Price put out her hand to Stanwin. 
Alice Denforth was passing behind 
them as he shook it; he had not had 
an opportunity of even bowing to 
her tonight. He hurried away, 
eager to escape from the environ- 
ment of the Prices, to secure a chance 
to think over calmly the events of 
the evening and try to make out just 
where he stood. 

“Great Caesar,” he muttered, as 
he strode along, “this is hardly the 
thing for an ambitious doctor to do 
—fall in love with the first pretty 
girl in one of the families he is called 
to visit. And that’s about what I’ve 
done. Talked with her only on two 
occasions, too, by Jove! It’s pre- 
posterous. Well, I suppose I can’t 
find a better antidote than the Price. 
She’s a bitter pill for me to swallow, 
though. And she’s regularly fling- 
ing herself at my head! It can’t be 
that she thinks I’ve got money. I 
suppose I ought to feel duly flat- 
tered, but I don’t. She’s probably 
afraid of being an old maid, and so 
determined to swoop down on me as 
a last resort.” 

He reached the little cottage he 
and his sister occupied, but he only 
stopped long enough to go inside 
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the gate and whistle for the great 
Newfoundland dog to come with 
him for a walk. The house was 
quite dark; Rose had not yet re- 
turned. Rescue bounded along at 
his side delightedly, and Stanwin en- 
joyed the animal’s companionship. 

“You understand me, Rescue, old 
fellow, don’t you?” he said, calling 
the dog to his side for a moment to 
pat him on the head. “ You won’t 
betray any confidences I make in you. 
I’m blue tonight, Rescue. I’m a 
fool, too, I suppose; but then most 
men are at one time or another in 
their lives. But it strikes me that 
I’m a rather bigger one than ordin- 
ary. I had no business to think of 
Alice Denforth in any other light 
than as the daughter of one of my 
patients. But I did, and now, Rescue, 
your master has been knocked all of 
a heap because he saw her prome- 
nading with another man. And 
worst of all, he thinks there’s an- 
other girl in love with him. He’s a 
conceited duffer, isn’t he, to talk that 
way? But you won’t give me away, 
I know, old chap. Come, we’ll go 
back home. Remember, now, all this 
in strict confidence.” 


III. 


BY Friday Mrs. Denforth had so 
far recovered that Stanwin had 
no longer an excuse to continue his 
visits. However, his introduction to 
the Idlewild had been a good thing 
for him professionally. He speedily 
found himself with two new patients 
on his hands, one an old lady who was 
a hvypochondriac, and would there- 
fore prove a bonanza to him, and the 
other a little girl with spine trouble, 
who had taken a great fancy to him. 
These were both in the hotel, and as 
it never rains but it pours, the towns- 
people seemed suddenly to awake to 
the fact that the young doctor of 
whom they had been rather shy dur- 
ing the winter, was being taken up 
by the city folks and must therefore 
be worth something. He was rung 
up twice at night during that week, 
and calls during the day began to 
flow in with gratifying rapidity. 
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Rose was delighted, and could not 
understand why her brother did not 
evince more enthusiasm over his 
growing practice. 

“You ought to be awfully grateful 
to that Mrs. Denforth for fainting in 
the carriage that day, Noel,” she 


said. “I scarcely ever hear you 
speak of her. Have they left the 
hotel ?”’ 


“No, they are going with us on 
that coaching party to Blue Mountain 
Spring tomorrow.” 

“There it is again. What’s the 
matter with you, Noel? I should 
think you would be in high feather 
over the jolly time you will have. 
But.you speak of it as if it wasa 
ride to—to the guillotine back in ’93.” 

“You must remember, Rose, that 
I am not a boy any longer. You 
mustn’t expect me to stand on my 
head and kick my heels in the air 
simply because I’ve been invited to 
go along with a party to Blue Spring 
to show them the sights.” 

Stanwin was certainly not jubilant 
over the prospect before him. He 
had hoped that the scheme would 
fall through. He had taken special 
pains not tocall at the Idlewild the 
next evening after it had been first 
broached to him. But Miss Price 
met him in the office the following 
day when he was returning from the 
Denforths’. 

“It’s all fixed,” she said gleefully. 
“We're to have the coach on Satur- 
day, and nobody will have to ride in- 
side. Miss Denforth’s cousin is go- 
ing home tomorrow.” 

“Oh, he’s her cousin, is he?” 
Stanwin couldn’t resist exclaiming. 
He had heard Mr. and Mrs. Den- 
forth mention him as “ Will.” Alice 
he had not seen to speak with since 
that second visit. 

“Yes; he came down here to have 
Alice cheer him up. He’s confined 
pretty closely to business in the city.” 

“They’re engaged, I suppose,” 
Stanwin was going to say, but re- 
frained. He would not give Miss 
Price the satisfaction of thinking he 
might be envious on that point. 

He looked forward to the coaching 
trip with gloomier mien than ever. 
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It would have been bad enough to 
go as Miss Price’s cavalier with an- 
other man beside Alice Denforth, but 
to be with the former and know that 
Miss Denforth was there with no 
special escort—this was maddening. 
It was in vain that he assured him- 
self that the girl must be engaged to 
her cousin Will. He had no positive 
proof of this as yet, “and while 
there’s life there’s hope,” he muttered 
to himself. ‘“ But not much,” he 
added grimly, “with the Price on 
hand.” 

His one wish now was that it 
might rain on Saturday. But the 
morning dawned beautifully. 

“Never mind,” he said, when he 
had apprised himself of this fact, “I 
can hatch up a serious case of sick- 
ness and get off on a plea of busi- 
ness.” 

But strangely enough, now that 
the supreme moment had come, he 
found that he really did not desire 
an excuse. 

““T suppose it’s because I want to 
take a melancholy satisfaction in be- 
ing miserable,” he argued. 

Then he had another incentive. 
He had resolved to watch his oppor- 
tunity and note, when Miss Denforth 
removed her gloves, whether a dia- 
mond ring was on the third finger of 
her left hand. He made early calls 
on his patients, and then presented 
himself at the Idlewild promptly at 
ten. The coach with its four horses 
was standing in front of the door. 
All the guests in the hotel had col- 
lected on the piazza to see the start. 
Miss Price rushed toward Stanwin as 
soon as he appeared. 

“]T was afraid somebody had in- 
considerately taken it into his head 
to die, and you weren’t coming,” she 
said almost poutingly. 

“T wish your fear had come true,” 
Stanwin was tempted to reply. He 
had just caught sight of Miss Den- 


forth on the piazza, looking beauti- 


ful ina close fitting suit of brown. 
He knew that she must have observ- 
ed Gertrude Price’s rather effusive 
greeting. 

“T’m sorry if I’m late,” he answer- 
ed simply, as he removed his hat in 
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acknowledgment of the Denforths’ 
greeting. 

“T don’t see how I’m ever to get 
up there,” Mrs. Denforth was saying, 
looking dubiously at that rear seat. 

Stanwin heard and eagerly grasped 
at what he thought might prove a 
golden opportunity. Running up 
the steps, he said eagerly: “ Take 
my seat in front then, Mrs. Den- 
forth.” 

But Alice quickly broke in with: 
“Oh, thank you, Dr. Stanwin, but 
the party is all arranged. It would 
never do to break it up. If you will 
simply permit us to take our places 
first it will be all right.” 

Stanwin bit his lip. He knew 
Gertrude had been watching him; 
but he did not care what she thought. 
Mechanically he took his stand by 
the wheel, and assisted the ladies to 
mount. Then when they were all 
seated, Gertrude held down her hand 
to him, with a little triumphant 
glance around at the group assem- 
bled to see them off. She had heard 
several remark on the good looks of 
“that young Dr. Stanwin.” 

The horses were started; the small 
boys of the hotei lifted their voices 
in a cheer as the coach moved off. 

“TIsn’t it glorious?” murmured 
Gertrude. j 

Stanwin knew that she was happy. 
He tried to feel an unselfish satisfac- 
tion in this fact, but lamentably 
failed. All he realized was that he 
was unutterably miserable. The only 
gleam of joy he could extract from 
the situation was the hope that after 
they reached their destination some 
happy chance would give him an 
opportunity to talk for a little with 
Alice Denforth. Meanwhile Ger- 
trude Price by his side kept up a 
running fire of talk. 

“Do you ever write poetry, Dr. 
Stanwin? This is just the sort of 
experience to inspire one to do such 
athing. The dash of the horses, the 
swing of the coach, the rush of air 
past one’s face! I know I shall re- 
member this all winter long. Win- 
ters are so different with me. I 
hardly have time to think between 
the dances, the teas, the receptions 
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and theater parties, and all that. 
You've lived in town, haven’t you, 
Dr. Stanwin?” 

“While I was studying medicine 
in Philadelphia, yes. What’s the 
matter back there?” 

Stanwin interrupted himself to 
turn eagerly around. He saw Mr. 
Denforth sitting there bare headed. 
His straw hat had blown off. Al- 
most before the driver had stopped 
the horses Stanwin was climbing 
down and running back after it. 
When he returned he went around to 
the side on which Alice was sitting, 
and climbing up on the wheel passed 
itup to her. He did this by an im- 
pulse which he could not resist,-and 
as her brown eyes looked down into 
his for an instant, and a “ Thank you 
ever so much” came from her bow 
shaped lips, he felt that earth con- 
tained no greater bliss than standing 
on coach wheels, passing straw hats 
up to the rear seat. He did not 
want to get down one bit; but of 
course he couldn’t delay the whole 
party while he stood there gazing 
into those wonderful hazel eyes. 
But he could not refrain from linger- 
ing long enough to say “I hope you 
are enjoying the ride?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the matter of fact 
reply that would have sent a chill 
down his spine without the added: 
“Of course you are.” 

He sprang back into the road and 
was seized with a wild desire to 
plunge aside into the woods and let 
the coach go on without him. Here 
was Alice Denforth, of all people, be- 
ginning to tease him about Gertrude 
Price. But of course he couldn’t 
be childish, so he clambered back to 
his place beside the woman he now 
began to hate most cordially. 

“T should think people might hold 
on to their hats,” Gertrude remarked 
rather spitefully, in a guarded under- 
tone. 

Stanwin pretended not to hear. 
He felt so angry at this girl that he 
dared not speak to her for the mo- 
ment. What if she had not been at 
the Idlewild, he was thinking? In 
that case he might now be beside 
Alice Denforth. But presently 
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Gertrude asked him a question 
which he was obliged to answer, and 
they talked about scenes along the 
route till they reached Blue Spring. 
There was a little house here where 
dinner had been ordered; but first 
they walked over to the spring to 
test the water. Then, 

“Oh, Dr. Stanwin,” exclaimed 
Gertrude, “you said there was a 
waterfall here. We must see that.” 

“Tt’s about a mile away through 
the woods. We shall have to post- 
pone our visit till after dinner. I 
think they’re ready for us now.” 

Stanwin was possessed of an eager 
excitement. They were all walking 
back to the little hotel together. 
Alice Denforth was drawing off her 
gloves. She removed the left one 
just as they reached the piazza, and 
Stanwin saw there was no ring on 
the third finger! But his relief at 
this discovery was counterbalanced 
by his annoyance at the attitude of 
both Miss Denforth and her parents 
toward him and Gertrude Price. 
They all manifested a disposition to 
leave them alone together whenever 
possible, and in taking seats at the 
table Mr. Denforth created a general 
laugh by his assumed consternation 
when he discovered that he had inad- 
vertently placed himself between 
the two. 

All this was evidently unalloyed 
bliss to Gertrude. In her ecstasy 
she even condescended tc smile 
sweetly on Alice. Stanwin ground 
his teeth mentally, and vowed that 
he would never go near that Price 
girl again. He tried to direct most 
of his conversation to Alice, but he 
found this difficult as she replied 
only in monosyllables, while Gertrude 
kept up a running fire of questions. 
During dinner it was settled that 
only the “young people” should 
visit the falls. Alice declared she 
wouldn’t go at first, but her mother 
persuaded her into it. 

“You know you need the exercise, 
Alice,” she said, and so the four 
started. 

Gertrude kept close by Stanwin’s 
side till they reached a path where 
only one could walk; then she held 
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back for him to go ahead. Presently 
he stopped, stooped down, and pick- 
ed up a leaf. 

“Oh, Miss Denforth,” he called 
out, “here is something I want to 
show you.” 

He crowded himself against the 
bushes for the others to pass him, 
but Gertrude remained obstinately 
where she was, and taking the first 
red leaf of autumn passed it back 
for Alice to admire at the proper dis- 
tance from him who had plucked it. 
Stanwin did not attempt another 
ruse of the sort. 

When they came in sight of the 
falls there was an outbreak of ad- 
miration from all the ladies. 

“Who of you has been to Nia- 
gara?” Stanwin inquired suddenly, 
as they ali four sat around on bowl- 
ders, enjoying the spectacle. 

“T have,” was Miss Denforth’s 
reply. 

Gertrude bit her lip in vexation 
when Stanwin crossed over to the 
other and began to point out a re- 
semblance between the formation of 
the small fall on which they were 
looking and the great Horseshoe at 
Niagara. 

“Yes, I see it,” exclaimed Alice 


her eyes sparkling with interest, 
“There’s the same curve, isn’t 
there?”’ 


“And if you will come over here,” 
went on Stanwin, “you can note a 
land formation on the opposite bank 
reminding one strongly of the Cana- 
dian side. The whole thing is a 
perfect Niagara in miniature.” 

Alice followed him to a point 
nearer the stream. She stood close 
to him while he pointed out the re- 
semblance. Mabel Lawrence re- 
mained seated on her bowlder, drink- 
ing in the general beauty of the 
scene. But Gertrude no longer saw 
any beauty in it. She rose and 
walked to the edge of the cliff. She 
tried to think of some excuse for 
calling Stanwin to her. Suddenly 
she spied a spur of rock that pro- 
jected out into the seething waters 
just below the falls. It was not 
more than two feet wide. 

“Oh, Dr. Stanwin,” she exclaimed, 
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“here is a splendid spot from which 
to view the falls. But I am afraid to 
go out alone. If you will come and 
steady me, I would like to see them 
from: here.” 

“Come, Miss Denforth,” said Stan- 
win, “I can show you what I want 
from there just as well.” 

Gertrude turned her face toward 
the opposite bank and_ smiled 
triumphantly. She waited until the 
others had come up, so as to be sure 
to have Stanwin next to her, and 
then called out: “ Don’t you want to 
come, too, Mabel ?” 

“T’m afraid,” replied Miss Law- 
rence. “Do be careful, Gertrude.” 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” returned Miss 
Price. ‘The doctor is right here.” 
As she spoke she put out her hand 
for him to take. At the same in- 
stant Alice Denforth exclaimed : 
“ Oh, Dr. Stanwin, just see the per- 
fect arch that spray makes.” 

Stanwin turned to look, heedless 
for the moment of Gertrude. And 
in that instant she lost her balance 
and fell. He saw her going and 
made a frantic clutch at her, but too 
late to catch anything save the empty 
air. Mabel Lawrence’s shrill scream 
rang out and echoed back from the 
hills. Miss Denforth grasped Stan- 
win’s coat with a little gasp of terror. 
He put out his other hand—the one 
that should have been given before 
to Miss Price—-and gently, but 
quickly, placed Alice back on the 
edge of the cliff out of all danger. 
Then he looked down. 

There lay Gertrude, half sub- 
merged in a pool of water that filled 
a basin in the rocks, and which luck- 
ily was deep enough partially to 
break her fall. 

“Ts she killed? Oh, is she killed?” 
Mabel Lawrence was standing on the 
verge of the cliff, her face as white 
almost as that of the girl who lay on 
the rocks below. 

Stanwin did not reply at once. He 
was too busy with plans for rescue, 
too dazed with the horror of the 
whole thing, a horror deepened im- 
mediately by the fear whispered to 
him by his inner consciousness that 
he was partly to blame for the acci- 
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dent. If he had not been paying 
such close attention to Alice Den- 
forth he would have been ready to 
take the other’s hand when she first 
held it out to him. If she were 
dead—but no, it could not be so 
terrible as that. The presence of 
the water below must have averted 
this tragedy. But he must get down 
to her as quickly as possible. 

Reaching the extreme end of the 
spur, he looked back at the face of 
the cliff. Yes, there were projections 
in it that he might use as steps. He 
glanced down again and measured 
with his eye the distance to the bot- 
tom. It could not be more than fif- 
teen feet. He must get to the un- 
fortunate girl without another in- 
stant’s delay. She seemed to be 
slipping gradually into the center of 
the pool and was in danger of 
drowning. 

Stanwin dropped to his knees and 
began to lower himself over the 
edge. Tae two women stared at him 
silently. Then as he let go they 
both screamed faintly. He landed 
up to his waist in water. Then he 
bent over Gertrude, his heart in his 
mouth for fear of what he might dis- 
cover. 

He lifted the unconscious form in 
his arms. As he did so, Gertrude 
partially opened her eyes. In the 
excess of his feeling of relief Stanwin’ 
unconsciously strained her closer to ° 
his breast and uttered a fervent 
“Thank God!” 

But she was still insensible, and 
Stanwin speedily discovered that her 
left arm was broken. He would 
have to be very careful in carrying 
her to the top of the cliff. 


IV. 


[* took Stanwin a long while to 

make that ascent of the rocks. 
He dared progress only by slow de- 
grees, fearful lest Gertrude Price 
should slip from his hold when he 
was obliged to put out his hands to 
steady himself. He was nearly as 
much exhausted as she when he 
finally reached the top. 

Miss Denforth had gone to the ex- 
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cursion house to get help. Mabel 
Lawrence was in an almost frantic 
state of fright. 

“Can’t I do something?” she ex- 
claimed. “Qh, it’s dreadful to seem 
to be useless,” and in very despera- 
tion, she caught up her friend’s drip- 
ping skirt and began to wring the 
water out of it. 

“Yes,” replied Stanwin with a 
sudden thought, “go back to the ex- 
cursion house and tell. them to make 
a litter of some sort and bring it, so 
that we can carry Miss Price on it to 
the coach. They probably have a 
cot bed, or a mattress, that will do. 
And do not alarm them. Say that 
there has been no serious result.” 

Glad to find a vent for her desire 
to be useful, Miss Lawrence hurried 
off on the instant. Stanwin was left 
alone with the girl who now showed 
signs of returning consciousness. 
She opened her eyes and looked up 
at Stanwin,-who was kneeling on the 
turf by her side and bending over 
her solicitously. 

“What has happened?” she asked 
suddenly. “Everything seems so 
blurred to me.” 

She suddenly put out her hand 
and touched the edge of Stanwin’s 


coat. It was dripping wet. A shud- 
der passed through her. 
“Oh, I remember now,” she ex- 


claimed. “I fell down those rocks. 
~I can see the water boiling now. I 
thought it was going to carry me 
away withit. And—and I have such 
pain here. Myarm must be broken, 
I think. Tell me, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but it is a very simple frac- 
ture,” Stanwin replied, striving to 
make as light of it as he could. 

“You will set it for me, will you 
not?” she went on, looking up at 
him earnestly. 

“Yes, as soon as we get you back 
to the hotel. Here come your father 
and mother now.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Price came hurrying upon the scene, 
followed by Mr. Denforth and two 
men with a mattress, which Alice 
had been thoughtful enough to order. 
The parents were terribly frightened, 
but at a warning look from Stanwin 
tried to control themselves. Ger- 
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trude was placed upon the mattress, 
and the return to the excursion 
house was at once begun. 

Stanwin fell back with Mrs. Price, 
to explain some of the details of the 
affair. But he had scarcely begun 
when one of the men bearing the 
mattress turned round and said, 
“The young lady wants to know 
where the doctor is.” 

Stanwin hurried forward. Ger- 
trude’s face lighted up when she saw 
him. 

“This is the Lovers’ Lane you 
were telling us about, isn’t it?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Does the 
motion jar you too much?” 

“Oh no;” but he saw that she 
wanted him to remain where she 
could see him, so he walked close be- 
side the second bearer. 

When they reached the coach the 
mattress was placed inside, and Mrs. 
Price and Stanwin occupied seats 
near it. It was a very solemn com- 
pany that those four horses drew 
back to Shumway. Gertrude had 
relapsed into an unconscious state. 
The pain of her arm told severely on 
her. Stanwin was fearful lest his 
own anxiety should be apparent to 
the father and mother of the girl, 
already sufficiently distracted by the 
untoward affair. He felt, whether 
justly or not, that should she die he 
would experience all the remorse of 
a murderer, 

Of course there was great excite- 
ment in the hotel when the party ar- 
rived about six. Stanwin superin- 
tended the removal of Gertrude to 
her room. His anxiety was so keen 
that he never once thought of Miss 
Denforth. 

“ Now you must go home and take 
off your wet things, my dear fellow,” 
Mr. Price said to him in a fatherly 
tone, after the broken arm had been 
set. Stanwin had sunk down in a 
chair, quite exhausted for the mo- 
ment. “We don’t want you sick; 
you are too important to Gertrude’s 
recovery. Believe me, Mrs. Price 
and I shall never forget what you 
have already done for us this day.” 

“Please don’t mention that.” 
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Stanwin spoke so earnestly that Mr. 
Price looked at him in astonishment. 
Then he went on: 

“JT should insist on your staying 
here to dinner, but you ought to be 
at home where you can make the 
change in your clothes. And a rub- 
bing down with whisky would be a 
good thing. But there—I shouldn’t 
be giving advice to a physician.” 

Stanwin hurried off. Every word 
of gratitude spoken to him by the 
parents stabbed him like a knife. 
What a fool he had been to think so 
much of a woman who was without 
doubt deeply interested in another 
man! But even while he was re- 
flecting thus, the supreme enjoyment 
of those few moments when he had 
been chatting apart with Alice 
Denforth came back to him ina flood 
of memory. He tried to put it out 
of his mind as something uncanny. 

When he reached home Rose flung 
open the door and rushed out to 
meet him. 

“Oh, Noel,” she cried, “what a 
brave hero you are! I am proud of 
you.” 

He put her hands away from him 
almost roughly. 

“ What have you heard ?” he said. 
““ How could you hear anything yet ?” 

“Qh, it’s all over the town, how 
Miss Price slipped into the falls and 
you sprang after her at the risk of 
your life.” 

““T didn’t risk my life at all, Rose. 
And Miss Price didn’t slip into the 
falls. But I must go right up and 
change my clothes.” 

“Yes, all heroes talk that way 
when they are found out,” exclaimed 
Rose delightedly; but her brother 
was already out of hearing. 

“A hero, bah!” he exclaimed when 
he had reached hisown room, “ Lit- 
tle they know. I suppose the coach 
driver spread the report.” 

He made the changes in his dress, 
and then went down to the tea table. 
Rose of course plied him with ques- 
tions about the accident. He an- 


swered these as well as he could and 
then— 

“ Wasn’t it lucky you were there!” 
his sister exclaimed. 
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“Tf I hadn’t been there it wouldn’t 
have happened,” he replied quickly. 

““Why, what do you mean, Noel?” 
exclaimed Rose, looking at him in 
astonishment. 

“ Why, of course, if I hadn’t piloted 
them to the falls they wouldn’t have 
gone, in all probability.” 

“Oh, how can you jest on such 
matters, Noel?” 

“T assure you, Rose, I am not ina 
jesting mood. It was merely a plain 
statement of fact I made.” 

“But I don’t like you to talk as if 
it was your fault that Miss Price fell 
over the cliff. It’s so ridiculous, 
when if it hadn’t been for you she 
might have been lying there on the 
rocks yet.” 

“Oh, no, she wouldn’t. If I hadn’t 
been there Miss Denforth would 
have climbed down and rescued her. 
She’s just that sort of a girl.” 

“Tell me about Miss Price. Is 
she pretty ?” 

“No.” 

“What a pity! It would be so 
much more romantic. But then I 
suppose she is stylish and fascinat- 
ing. Girls in the swim can be that 
nowadays and have quantities of ad- 
mirers without being prétty. But 
you’re not going out again, Noel, 
after your hard day?” 

“T must, Rose.” 

“Is it a professional call? I 
thought you attended to all those 
this morning so that you wouldn’t 
have them on your mind for to- 
night.” 

“But this is a new case.” 

“Oh, another one,” and Rose 
checked herself in the act of clap- 
ping her hands. Though she was a 
doctor’s sister, she had not yet been 
able to divest herself of the idea that 
it showed hard heartedness to re- 
joice over the ills that meant “ busi- 
ness” for Noel. “Who is it?” she 
added after an instant’s pause. 

“Miss Price, of course. Didn’t 
you hear? Her arm was_ broken. 
I’ll be back early.” 

But Stanwin did not come back at 
all that night. Gertrude, after a 
slight improvement, took a turn for 
the worse. He did not dare to leave 
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her. Mr. Price made up a couch for 
him in their private parlor, and in- 
sisted on his lying down there now 
and then, while he himself watched 
by his daughter’s bedside: Stanwin, 
however, could not sleep. His mind 
felt easy only when he could do 
something for his patient. 

Complete prostration of the nerve 
centers appeared to be the cause of 
the trouble. In the fateful hours of 
the early morning the spark of life 
flickered so low that the young doc- 
tor’s heart stood still with the awful 
fear that it might go out. He bent 
over hls patient, feeling that it must 
not be, that she must not die and 
leave him with that terrible weight 
on his soul. And while he remained 
thus, Gertrude opened her eyes, and 
the shadow of a smile came into 
them when she saw who it was. And 
‘from that moment she began to 
mend. 

But still Stanwin dared not leave 
her. If she slept and woke to find 
him gone, she asked for him and was 
restless until he came to her. Her 
nature had altered greatly since her 
illness. She was very quiet, even 
when she seemed to feel at her best. 
She appeared perfectly content to 
lie and look at Stanwin as he sat by 
her, and listen to him, for he dared 
not remain silent. The persistent 
gaze of those blue eyes made him 
nervous. So he talked of Shumway, 
of his sister and her prospects, and 
when these topics were exhausted, 
he drew from his store of recollec- 
tions of his college days at Prince- 
ton.) This theme brought to light 
the fact that Gertrude had met his 
friend Harry Bemis in New York. 
Bemis was, in fact, engaged to be 
married to an intimate friend of 
hers. 

One thing Stanwin noted particu- 
larly. Gertrude never forgot any- 
thing he told her. This was a bad 
sign, he reminded himself. It was 
proof positive that the girl was in 
love with him. When he had first 
thought of this possibility, in those 
days before the trip to Blue Moun- 
tain Spring, he had been inclined to 
laugh at it. But nowthe realization 
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of the fact sent a feeling of terror 
through his whole being. 

What was he going to do about 
it? Although his mind was filled \ 
with a great pity for Gertrude Price, 
he was no nearer loving her than he 
had been the first day they met. He 
was conscious that the image ready 
at any instant to be unveiled in his 
heart was that of Alice Denforth. 
The latter he had scarcely seen since 
that eventful Saturday. He never 
spoke of her, nor did Gertrude, 
whose arm improved rapidly when 
it had once begun to knit. When 
the following Saturday came around 
she was able to be dressed and lie on 
the couch in the private parlor. 

“This is where you slept that first 
night, isn’t it?” she asked of Stan- 
win, when he came in after tea and 
found her there. 

Before he could reply, she went on: 

“And this is the evening of the 
hop I invited you to come to the 
second time I met you. It is too bad 
I shouldn’t be able to dance. Why 
don’t you go home, put on your 
dress coat, and go down? Mabel 
will be there—and Miss Denforth.” 

“Do you suppose I would go down 
in that room and dance, leaving you 
up here?” 

Gertrude’s face beamed, but it 
clouded slightly when he added: 
“ That would be a chivalrous way in 
which to show my appreciation of 
your kindness in inviting me.” 

“We can hear the music up here, 
at any rate. And it would be very 
warm dancing. You see I have 
learned how to look on the bright 
side of things since I have been ill. 
And I have been happy, too, happier, 
I think, than since I have been in 
Shumway.” 

“Oh, you will soon be strong and 
well now, and able to take that trip 
to the sea shore your father talks 
about.” 

Gertrude half raised herself from 
the pillow. 

“Papa talks about going away?” 
she exclaimed. There was a strain 
of horror in her tones. 

“ Why, yes, I thought you knew. 
He asked me if I didn’t think the 
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sea breezes would be a good thing 
for you.” Stanwin felt as if he was 
approaching a crisis. 

“ And what did you tell him?” 

“T told him that I thought the 
change would bebeneficial. I thought 
he had discussed the matter with you.” 

Stanwin was glad that in the late 
summer twilight it was not possible 
for them to see the expression of 
each other’s face. Gertrude made 
no reply. Her head sank back on 
the pillow, and there was silence in 
the room till the band below struck 
up a waltz, 

“ Dr, Stanwin.” 

“Yes, Miss Price.” 

“ Don’t you think I would get well 
just as fast if we stayed on in Shum- 
way? You know it is often risky to 
change water—and—and--” she 
paused an instant—“ and doctors.” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t my suggestion that 
Mr. Price should take you away. 
You have no reason to be anxious 
about yourself.” 

“Then, doctor, if papa speaks to 
you again about the sea shore, won’t 
you tell him that it isn’t at all 
necessary ? You have admitted that 
to me, you know, so it will be per- 
fectly true.” 

“Certainly I will tell him. Isn’t 
that a lovely waltz?” . 

“Yes, I remember dancing to it 
several times last winter. The 
dances we have at our balls in town 
spoil one for these summer affairs. 
The floor and the music are so much 
better. I do hope, Dr. Stanwin, that 
you will allow me to make up for my 
defection tonight by becoming your 
hostess at one of our New York en- 
tertainments next winter.” 

“T haven’t been to New York for 
three years. If I find myself able to 
get away——” 

“Oh, Gertrude, I couldn’t wait 
any longer before I came up and told 
you.” 

Mabel Lawrence had burst into 
the room in her ball costume. Mrs. 
Price was chaperoning her at Shum- 
way, so of course she had free access 
to their apartments. 

“Why, what is it, Mabel? You 
seem dreadfully excited.” 


“ Well, I suppose it’s gossip, but it 
isn’t the sort to do anybody any 
harm. You remember that cousin of 
Miss Denforth’s who was here about 
two weeks ago?” 

“Yes,” responded Gertrude eagerly. 
“What about him?” 

“Why, he’s here again, and with 
the most beautiful girl. He’s danc- 
ing with her, and Mr. Gardener told 
me they were engaged. We all 
thought he was paying attention to 
his cousin, you know, but it seems 
he only came down here to have her 
comfort him while Miss Godby was 
at the Thousand Islands. And there 
aren’t men enough to go round. 
Why don’t you go down, Dr. Stanwin? 
You needn’t bother about evening 
dress. The men are wearing all 
sorts of costumes. I'll stay up here 
with Gertrude. A girl won't be 
missed, I can tell you.” 

Gertrude stirred uneasily on the 
sofa. 

“Yes, why shouldn’t I go?” Stan- 
win said to himself. 

He would undoubtedly have an 
opportunity of dancing with Miss 
Denforth. Gertrude was undeniably 
better. People would surely begin 
to talk if he stayed with her so much 
now that she was able to leave her 
bed. 

“T asked him if he didn’t want to 
go down,” Gertrude interposed here. 
She was about to add something 
else, when Stanwin exclaimed sud- 
denly: 

“T believe I will take you at your 
word, Miss Lawrence, and throw my- 
self into that masculine aching void 
for a turn or two.” 

Without waiting for any one to 
make a reply he hurried out into the 
hall, feeling almost as if he had 
taken a club and beaten Gertrude 
Price to the earth with it. 


V. 


BEEORE entering the ballroom 
Stanwin took a turn on the 
piazza. His brain was still in a whirl 
at his declaration of independence, 
as he mentally termed it. 

“But why should i have sucha 
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feeling ?” he asked himself. “Surely 
I have done all that could be ex- 
pected of any physician. Knowing 
that I can never return that girl’s 
affection it is surely wrong in me to 
lure her on with false hopes.” 

As he re-entered the office Ashley 
Bateman, son of the proprietor, met 
him, 

“Eureka!” he exclaimed, seizing 
Stanwin by the arm. “ Another man! 
Come with me, for heaven’s sake, 
and help alleviate this dreadful over- 
plus of girls.” 

The next instant Stanwin had en- 
tered the ballroom feeling very much 
as does the wicked small boy about 
to enjoy a feast of stolen fruit. And 
most luscious fruit it was, for at the 
end of five minutes he found himself 
dancing with Miss Denforth. 

Looking into those eyes, feeling 
her light touch on his arm, it seemed 
to Stanwin that he had not lived for 
the past seven days. Mabel Law- 
rence’s story about that cousin’s en- 
gagement to another girl had caused 
him to open the flood gates, as it 
were, and allow his love to have free 
course. Now, when he was in the 
presence of her who had inspired it, 
it almost overmastered him. 

“Our last meeting, Dr. Stanwin,” 
she said as they were promenading, 
“was not under such favorable aus- 
Miss Price is much better, I 


pices. 
understand.” 
“Yes. Do you remain much 


longer in Shumway ?” 

“We are to stay till the first or 
middle of October, I believe. Father 
has bought the Farragut property, 
and he wishes to be here as long as 
possible to point out to the, architect 
what he wants done.” 

Stanwin felt that he had never 
been so happy as at that moment. 
Then Miss Denforth’s cousin came 
up and he was introduced to him 
and to Miss Godby, with whom he 
danced, and then came back to claim 
Miss Denforth again. When he re- 
turned home in the early hours of 
the following morning, the fatigue 
from the unwonted exercise was as 
nothing to him. 

The next morning, when he went 
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to call on Gertrude, he found her not 
so well. Her arm was progressing 
satisfactorily, but her spirits were 
depressed. Stanwin understood well 
enough what was the matter, and in 
spite of himself felt a little guilty. 

“By the way, doctor,” Gertrude 
said, as he was about to go, “you 
needn’t say anything to papa about 
it’s being just as well for me to re- 
main in Shumway. After thinking 
it over I have concluded that the 
change to the seashore might do me 
good after all.” 

“Very well, I will remember.” 

Stanwin went off to visit his old 
lady patient.. He hoped the Prices 
would leave Shumway soon. He 
felt that he had already sufficiently 
atoned, by the close care he had 
given Gertrude, for his share in the 
bringing about of her mishap. 

Miss Denforth had said that she 
trusted they should see him soon, 
even though there was no sickness in 
the family to bring him. So he 
called on Tuesday evening. He had 
a pleasant chat with Mr. and Mrs. 
Denforth, and then proposed _ to 
Alice that they take a stroll around 
the piazza. He experienced a pecu- 
liar sensation as her mother gave 
him that white wrap to carry, to be 
used in case they wished to sit 
down. 

“T suppose Miss Price will be able 
to be out and about within a 
month?” Alice remarked. 

“Yes,” replied Stanwin, “though 
of course she won’t be able to use 
her arm as soon as that. I suppose 
your cousin and Miss Godby are 
very happy?” 

Miss Denforth hesitated an instant 
before replying. Then she gave a 
little laugh. 

“Oh, ves,” she said, “they are 
both ecstatic. By the way, Dr. 
Stanwin, did you ever notice when 
people are very much interested in a 
thing or—or a person, they delight 
in talking about it, or if they do not 
quite venture to do that, they hover 
as near to the attractive theme as 
possible?” 

There was a peculiar intonation in 
Miss Denforth’s voice, a hesitancy 
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in her speech which Stanwin did not 
understand. 
“No, I had not noticed it,” he an- 


swered. “Can you give me an in- 
stance?” . 
“You just gave me one.” She 


said this very quickly, and then the 
quick coming color dyed her cheeks 
a brilliant crimson. He could see 
this in the glare of the electric lamp 
under which they were passing. 

He was all at sea. What did she 
mean? 

“T gave you an example?” he re- 
peated. “I confess I do not com- 
prehend.” 

“ Perhaps I should not have allud- 
ed to it,” she returned, the color still 
surging. “But it is a perfect 
passion with me to study people, to 
discover the motives underlying cer- 
tain lines of conduct. Did you never 
try it? Oh, I assure you it is a fas- 
cinating pastime.” 

“No, I confess I never did,” an- 
swered Stanwin. “ That is, unless 
the motive is very apparent. But 
you are not going to dodge my 
question that way. I want to know 
what the instance was I gave you.” 

“Oh, really, Dr. Stanwin, I don’t 
see how I can tell you. It is too— 
too—” and here Miss Denforth came 
to a pause. She resumed in an in- 
stant, however, before Stanwin could 
make any reply. “I know this 
sounds silly and school girlish. I 
should not have said what I did. It 
was done on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. You will forgive me, won’t 
you, and let it pass?” 

“Yes, certainly, but I am not go- 
ing to deny myself the privilege of 
speculating as to what was your mo- 
tive in concealing your meaning 
from me. Let me see, what had I 
been saying when you told me I had 
given you the example I wanted you 
to furnish me with?” 

Stanwin remained thoughtfully 


silent for an instant. 

“7 trust you have a short memory, 
Dr. Stanwin,” laughed Alice. “TI as- 
sure you I shall not help you out.” 

“At least, then, don’t hinder me,” 
he returned in the same mood. “I 
had said that your cousin and Miss 


Godby must be exceedingly happy 
together.” 

“And avery uncalled for remark 
that was,” interjected Miss Denforth. 
“Of course they are happy. All en- 
gaged people are happy, and those 
about to become engaged are so full 
of it that——” 

Once more she checked herself 


abruptly. 
“Why don’t you go on?” Stanwin 
cried. “I am sure you were going 


to betray yourself. Evidently the 
thing has something to do with love.” 

* Astute man !” laughed Miss Den- 
forth. “Have you just arrived at 
that conclusion? By the way, I 
didn’t see Miss Lawrence at the hop 
the other night except for a few 
minutes in the first part of the even- 
ing. Do you know why she disap- 
peared so abruptly?” 

“T am not Miss Lawrence’s keeper. 
And you don’t turn me from the 
track so readily. Aha, you’ve rather 
switched me on toit. Your mention 
of Miss Lawrence reminds me of 
what I was saying just before I made 
that remark about your cousin. It 
was something about Miss Price’s re- 
covery—that she would be able to be 
out soon. Now weare getting down 
to bed rock, or to use a more homely 
phrase of our childhood, growing 
warm. It only remains for me to 
discover the connection between 
Miss Price’s indisposition and your 
cousin’s engagement, and couple 
this with the tendency of those in 
love to hover in their talk about the 
object of their affection as the moth 
haunts the fatal candle.” 

“Ah then, you think that being in 
love is a dire catastrophe,” broke in 
Miss Denforth. “You compare the 
beloved one, I see, to the faéa/ flame 
of the candle.” 

“It is a catastrophe sometimes,” 
Stanwin replied gravely. He was 
thinking of Gertrude Price. 

“What times?” queried his com- 
panion, only too eager to keep him 
away from the other theme. 

“Why, when one loves hopelessly, 
to be sure. Can you imagine a 
plight more pitiable than to have 
poured out one’s whole heart on a 
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certain object only to have it thrown 
back in one’s face, as it were?” 


“ That were indeed a bad case, but 


I imagine there are not many of 
them in this fiz de stécle, common 
sense age of ours. We have all 
trained ourselves to look before we 
leap.” 

“Not all,” murmured Stanwin, as 
if to himself. Then he added 
quickly: “ But to return to our mut- 
tons, as the French say. Your re- 
mark evidently referred to a motive 
I had in switching from discourse 
about Miss Price’s arm to vour 
cousin’s love affair. Surely you can’t 
think me capable of being ardently 
interested in Miss Godby. Then—” 
This time it was Stanwin who came 
to a sudden stop, and #zs face that 
was overspread with a deep flush. 
He felt that he had discovered Miss 
Denforth’s meaning. She imagined 
he was in love with Gertrude Price 
—that whenever he spoke of her he 
thought of love, and that therefore 
it was quite natural for him to speak 
of the bliss of an engaged couple 
after her name had been mentioned. 
That he was correct in this surmise 
Miss Denforth’s disinclination to 
pursue the subject convinced him. 

He was filled with an intense dis- 
gust. And yet he felt that he did 
not yet know Miss Denforth well 
enough to open up a discourse on 
the subject by boldly denying that 
she was right. He wished now with 
all his heart that he had not been so 
persistent to find out what she meant 
by her enigmatical remark. The 
best thing he could do was to change 
the subject, and this he did by sug- 
gesting that they should walk across 
the street to the spring park, where 
the town band was giving a concert. 

Miss Denforth readily acquiesced. 
She began to talk rapidly of Sara- 
toga, comparing it with Shumway. 
Stanwin tried to second her to the 
best of his ability, but all the while 
he was thinking: “She’ll believe now 
surely that I’m interested in Miss 
Price. I thought she might have 
forgotten about that. Great Caesar, 
what a millstone about my neck that 
girl is!” 
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The rest of the evening was spoiled 
for him. He did not stay long, and 
on the way home he kept wishing 
that Gertrude Price was a man, had 
not a broken arm, and was, in short, 
in first class condition to meet him 
on a fair field. 


VI. 


[7 took Stanwin some time to get 

to sleep that night, and he had 
no more than sunk into unconscious- 
ness when he was rudely roused by 
the ringing of his night bell. Wish- 
ing for the moment that he had 
chosen any other profession than 
that of medicine, he rose and 
stumbled his way in the dark to the 
window. 

‘“What’s wanted?” he called out 
over the piazza roof. 

The colored watchman from the 
Idlewild stepped back from the porch 
and replied: 

“Mr. Price sent me for you right 
away, massa doctor. Miss Gertrude 
am taken powerful bad. He said 
for you to hurry all you could.” 

“All right. Ill be up there in ten 
minutes,” Stanwin replied audibly. 
“That girl again, by George,” he 
muttered under his breath. 

He slipped on his clothes and was 
soon hurrying through the quiet 
streets to the hotel. It was just two 
o’clock. Mr. Price was waiting on 
the piazza for him. He was evi- 
dently very much troubled. 

“Gertrude has suddenly become 
hysterical,” he explained. “She 
throws herself about in the bed so 
that we fear every minute she may 
do her arm some damage. Wecan’t 
imagine what can be the cause of the 
attack.” 

Stanwin thought he knew. He 
recollected that the Prices’ rooms 
looked down on the piazza on which 
he and Miss Denforth had been 
promenading that evening. But of 
course he could not put his theory 
into words. He imagined that never 
before had physician such a difficult 
case to treat. 

Gertrude was seized with a fresh 
paroxysm when she first saw him, 
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but gradually grew calmer under his 
ministrations. He remained with 
her for an hour and then returned 
home, so exhausted mentally that he 
slept till far into the next morning. 

“T’m not sure how long I can stand 
this sort of thing,” he said to himself 
as he was dressing for the breakfast 
Rose had saved for him. “I dare 
say it’s pretty hard on the girl, too, 
but great Caesar, I’m not going to 
marry her out of compassion, especi- 
ally when I should very much prefer 
to marry some one else. Then it 
makes me a little uncomfortable to 
think that all these night attacks re- 
dound to my credit in a financial 
way. By Jove, I’m almost ashamed 
to stick them on my bill.” 

He was glad, for more reasons than 
one, that his practice was growing so 
rapidly. It kept his mind occupied 
with other affairs than those two 
girls at the Idlewild who were a 
source of such disquiet to him. He 
had been obliged to hire a horse and 
carriage till he found such as he 
would care to purchase. Rose fre- 
quently went out with him and held 
the reins while he made his calls. 

“That was for Miss Price you were 
called up in the night, wasn't it, 
Noel?” she remarked this morning, 
as they started out. 

Her brother had seemed so glum 
during breakfast that she had not 
dared question him then as to the 
particulars of his night visit. 

“Yes,” he replied now. 

“T thought you said her. arm was 
getting along so nicely,” went on 
Rose. “Did it take a sudden turn 
for the worse?” 

“Tt wasn’t herarm. That’s mend- 
ing beautifully. She had an attack 
of hysteria.” 

“Poor thing! I don’t wonder 
such a terrible accident completely 
unnerved her. But—but hysteria 
isn’t fatal, you know, Noel. I 
wouldn’t worry so, if I were you.” 

Stanwin turned on her, his eyes 
fairly glaring. 

“So you think I am _ worrying 
about that Price girl, do you?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Why, of course I do, Noel. I 


can see it plainly. And then I have 
+ heard——” 

Rose blushed a little and hesitated. 

“ You have heard—what ?”’ 

Stanwin spoke in his deepest tone. 
He let the horse take his own head 
for the moment while he gave his en- 
tire attention to his sister. 

“Why, Noel, what makes you so 
excited about it? You’re nota bit 
like yourself.” 

“Tell me what you have heard, 
Rose.” Stanwin’s tone was a little 
less decided, but he still kept his 
eyes fixed on his-sister’s face. 

“Oh, it is only silly town gossip, I 
suppose, that I ought not to give a 
moment’s thought to; but they say 
that you are interested in Miss Price 
personally as well as professionally.” 

“Who says that, Rose? Tell me 
the person’s name.” 

“Oh, I can’t just do that, Noel. I 
have heard it at so many places. 
People will talk about how you are 
prospering, and that will naturally 
lead them to speak of—of this af- 
fair.” 

“You say naturally, Rose. Do 
you think there is anything in it 
yourself?” 

“T can’t help thinking so, Noel, 
when you act so queerly. You have 
been quite different of late. And— 
and then I can’t help thinking, too, 
that it would be very nice if you 
should get a good wife, now I am 
going to leave you so soon.” 

Stanwin transferred his attention 
back to the horse, where he kept it 
for a moment or two, without speak- 
ing. Then he said: 

“If I should deny that there is a 
word of truth in these reports, would 
you believe me, Rose?” 

“Why, Noel, you don’t think that 
I distrust you, surely?” 

“Of course not. What I mean is, 
would you think that I was denying 
it simply in the way that so many 
men and girls deny these things— 
because they are expected to deny 
them, as it would be rather embar- 
rassing to admit that gossip was 
right?” 

Rose knitted her brows in the en- 
deavor to follow this rather circum- 
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locutory sentence to its logical con- 
clusion. 

“Oh, I think I know what you 
mean,” she exclaimed. “Why, of 
course, it would all depend on the 
way you denied it.” 

“ Then,” went on Stanwin, solemn- 
ly, “if I had a Bible here in my lap, 
I would place my hand upon it and 
swear that I have no more intention 


- of making love to Gertrude Price 


than I have of drawing a knife across 
vour throat and murdering you this 
instant.” 

“Why, Noel,’ exclaimed Rose 
with a little shiver, ‘“ how seriously 
you take the thing!” 

“And I want you to take it seri- 
ously, too, and tell everybody you 
can that—that there is not a particle 
of foundation for such a_ rumor. 
Will you promise me that, Rose?” 

“Of course I will if you wish me 
to.” There was no opportunity for 
Rose to say more. They had reached 
Mrs. Atkinson’s cottage, where Stan- 
win was to make his first call, and 


he sprang out and hurried into the - 


house. 

Nelly Atkinson, the younger of the 
two daughters of the household, saw 
Rose through the window, and came 
out to sit in the carriage and chat 
with her. After greetings and re- 
marks about the weather had been 
exchanged, Nelly, who was at just 
that age when an engagement or a 
wedding was as a sweet morsel to 
her tongue, exclaimed: 

“T hear that that Miss Price had a 
bad turn last night, and had to send 
for your brother about three o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“Why, Nelly Atkinson, how ever 
did yop hear that so soon?” 

“Well, you see our waiter Sam is 
a brother to the night watchman at 
the Idlewild. And Julia and I were 
saying at breakfast that it must be 
pretty smooth—excuse the slang, 
but you see brother Bob just fills his 
ietters from Yale with it, and it is so 
handy—we decided that it must be 
pretty smooth to have your best fel- 
low for your doctor too.” 

Nelly laughed gayly, almost start- 
ling the horse with her sudden ex- 


plosion of mirth. But Rose did not 
even smile. 

“Nelly Atkinson,” she returned, 
“you ought not to say such things 
even among yourselves. Brother Noel 
has no more idea of making love to 
Miss Price than to that post.” 

“Oho,” laughed Nelly disdain- 
fully. ““Howdo you know? Brothers 
don’t tell their sisters everything.” 

“ He told me that himself not ten 
minutes ago,” retorted Rose incau- 
tiously. 

“ He did!” cried the other quickly. 
“Then there must be something in 
it, or you two wouldn’t have been 
talking about it so early in the morn- 
ing.” 

T Meniaenae returned Rose, see- 
ing, too late, the mistake she had 
made. “Fancy what damage it 
would do Noel in his profession if it 
became noised abroad that he fell in 
love with every young girl he had for 
a patient.” 

“T don’t know that that would do 
him so much harm,” rejoined Nelly, 
with her head held ruminatingly on 
one side for an instant. “ Your 
brother is quite a fascinating young 
man, you must remember. But of 
course we can’t expect that he’ll ac- 
knowledge the thing before the en- 
gagement is announced. And natu- 
rally they will wait for that till 
Miss Price is up. She is rather 
stylish—but there, I mustn’t forget 
that you may be her sister in law 
some day. Besides, she is of good 
family, and it will be a fine thing for 
him.” 

“Nelly, you’re perfectly absurd,” 
exclaimed Rose, finding it utterly 
useless to remain on her dignity in 
the face of such pleasantries. “ But 
I’ve half a mind to let you talk in 
that strain to Noel. He’d frighten 
you into more respect. He’s awfully 
sensitive about this thing. He asked 
me particularly to deny it right and 
left. He knows other girls at the 
Idlewild besides Miss Price. There’s 
that Miss Denforth. She’s awfully 
pretty, I think. Why don’t they 
suspect him of paying attention to 
her? You know hers was the first 
family he went to see at the hotel, 
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and she went along on that coaching 
party.” 

“Yes, but how?” exclaimed Nelly 
with a withering emphasis on the 
last word. “ We saw them when they 
drove by here. Your brother was in 
front with Miss Price, and Miss 
Denforth was three seats away from 
him, clear at the rear with her father 
and mother.” 

“But I know he danced with her 
the night of the hop,” went on Rose, 
as earnestly as though she were 
really trying to prove the fact that 
her brother was enamored of Alice 
Denforth. 

“ Of course he did,” returned the 
other promptly. ‘ You wouldn’t ex- 
pect a girl with her arm broken to 
come’down in the ballroom and 
dance, would you? And he took 
Miss Denforth as the next best thing. 
But mercy, here he comes now. 
Good by, Rose—” here an interval 
for the inevitable kiss which women 
of a certain degree of intimacy think 
a sine gua non of friendship—“ don’t 
forget that you owe me a call.” 

“What were you and that harum 
scarum Nelly talking about out here, 
Rose?” inquired Stanwin as they 
started for Mr. Seaver’s. “I heard 
your tongues running like mill races.” 

Rose hesitated a second before she 
replied. Then she drew in a deep 
breath and answered: 

Ton. 

“Me?” exclaimed Stanwin. He 
had evidently forgotten his perturbed 
state of mind of a few moments be- 
fore. He was thoroughly in love 
with his profession and enjoyed the 
practicing of it hugely. The reme- 
dies he had left for Mrs. Atkinson 
had had precisely the effect he had 
predicted, and for the time he was 
care free. “ What were you saying 
about me? I did not notice that my 
right ear burned,” and he felt of it 
now smilingly. 

‘“Do you really want to know, 
Noel? I’m afraid you'll wish you 
hadn’t after you find out.” 

“Why, surely, Rose, you didn’t let 
that girl slander me behind my back.” 

“What a short memory you have, 
Noel. You appear to have forgotten 


what we were talking about just be- 
fore you went into the house.” 

“Did she bring up that?” The 
smile went out of Stanwin’s face in 
an instant. ‘“ Tell me what she said 
—everything, Rose. You denied it 
as I told you to?” 

“Yes, but she only laughed at me. 
She said of course you wouldn’t 
want to admit the thing till the en- 
gagement was announced.” 

“What confounded folderol! What 
else did she say ?” 

“Well, I asked her why they didn’t 
tease you about Miss Denforth, 
as s 





“What?” exclaimed Stanwin, 
turning on his sister so suddenly 
that he stopped the horse with the 
indrawing of the reins. 

“ Why, I didn’t see anything out of 
the way in that,” faltered Rose, look- 
ing a little alarmed nevertheless. “I 
wanted to show that it was all non- 
sense for them to tease you about 
Miss Price, when you knew other 
girls at the Idlewild. Wasn’t that 
the right way to do it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” returned 
Stanwin, whose thoughts had ap- 
parently wandered for the moment. 
“But go on. What did she say to 
that?” 

“Why, she said that Miss Den- 
forth was all very well when you 
couldn’t get Miss Price, but that— 
Noel, Noel! What is the matter?” 

Stanwin could not contain himself 
longer. Seizing the whip he lashed 
it with a mighty snap in the air to 
cover an indignant exclamation. The 
horse of course started forward with 
a bound and Rose, terrified, clung to 
her brother’s arm convulsively as the 
front wheels left the ground,for a 
second. 

Stanwin brought the horse down 
to a walk before they reached the 
end of the block. Then he turned 
to his sister with: “I beg your 
pardon, Rose, but I was so mad I 
had to give myself some vent. Dob- 
bin may thank his lucky stars I didn’t 
reaily strike him. Look here, Rose. 
I’m going to give up every patient 
I’ve got at the Idlewild. That’s the 
only way out of this infernal muss, 
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Yes, throw over every one of them. 
It won’t do to discriminate.” 

“Noel, Noel, what has come over 
you to make you talk in that wild 
fashion? The best patients you have 
are at the Idlewild. It would be 
folly for you to give them up just 
because some silly gossips misrepre- 
sent you.” 

“But I tell you, Rose, I can’t af- 
ford to let this report, silly or not, 
spread any further. It means more 
to me than you can possibly under- 
stand.” 

“T don’t care about that. It can’t 
mean more than all those patients at 
the hotel. Besides, you wouldn’t 
accomplish anything by doing what 


you threaten. You know what 
people would think, don’t you?” 
“ No—what ?” 


“Why, that Miss Price had re- 
jected you and that in your pique 
you did not care to go near the Idle- 
wild again. If you prefer this im- 
pression to go forth to the other, 
you're the one to be suited.” 

Rose Stanwin was a diplomatic 
little soul when the emergency arose 
—a quality that stood her in good 
stead now. 

“T never thought of that,” returned 
her brother slowly. , 

‘“And now that you do think of it, 
you will give up this insane idea of 
giving up the other things—your 
patients, won’t you, Noel?” 

“T’ll think it over more deliber- 
ately at any rate; so don’t worry, 
Rose.” 

They had reached their next stop- 
ping place by this time, and from 
this point on the calls were so close 
together that there was no oppor- 
tunity for extended discourse on the 
subject which had seemed to affect 
Stanwin so strongly. Indeed, he did 
not refer to it again that morning, 
nor did Rose. But the latter pon- 
dered deeply over the problem, for a 
problem it certainly was to her. She 
could not remember ever having 
seen her brother so excited before. 
She could not but feel assured that 
there was something besides mere 
annoyance at town gossip that irri- 
tated him so profoundly. But of the 
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real state of the case she had not the 
faintest conception. 


VII. 


HEN his town calls were over 

for the morning, and Stan- 

win had left his sister at home and 

the horse at the livery stable, he set 

out for the Idlewild to see his patients 
there. 

“Miss Denforth must have heard 
this town talk,” he mused. “Of 
course she believes it. And when a 
woman once makes up her mind that 
a man is in love with some one else, 
his chance for making her see that it 
is she he loves is a mighty slim one 
—unless he tells her plump out. And 
that I’m not prepared todo yet. IfI 
could only get Mr. Price to take that 
daughter of his to the seaside!” 

Gertrude had much improved, the 
father told him, when he met Stan- 
win in their private parlor and gave 
him a warm greeting. 

“Really, doctor,” he went on, “ you 
have quite a magical effect on your 
patients. I begin to think that we 
shall have to make some arrange- 
ment to take you with us when we 
leave Shumway. Gertrude seems to 
have lost confidence in all other phy- 
sicians.” 

“God forbid,” Stanwin muttered 
under his breath. Then he added: 
“ By the way, Mr. Price, what have 
you decided about that Long Branch 
trip?” 

“ Well, we can’t come to any deci- 
sion. One minute Gertrude wants 
to go and the next she doesn’t. I 
never knew her to be so vacillating 
before. But in any event we shall 
not go until her arm is quite well, 
so that it can remain under your care 
to the last. Now we will go in and 
take a look at the young lady.” 

“Tam so sorry that you had to be 
disturbed last night on my account,” 
began Gertrude, as she put out her 
hand. 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Price, I 
beg,” returned Stanwin. “It’s all 
in the line of business, you know. 
How is the arm this morning?” 

“Yes,” returned Gertrude thought- 
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fully, “that is the way with you 
doctors. You regard us poor pati- 
ents as so much stock in trade. But 
—but I had thought better of you, 
Dr. Stanwin.” 

It was evident that his reply had 
hurt her. But Stanwin felt no com- 
punctions. He was in such mood 
this morning that he was determined 
to attend to the business that brought 
him to the Price apartments, and that 
business only. 

“You haven’t known me very long, 
Miss Price, you must remember,” he 
replied. “ Barely three weeks.” 

She darted a quick look at him, 
but he was already bending over her 
arm, examining the splints, and did 
not meet hereye. She said noth- 
ing more, only spoke in answer to 
some questions he put to her about 
her arm, and soon afterwards he took 
his leave. He breathed a sigh of re- 
lief when the door closed behind 
him. 

“T feel like a positive villain,” he 
told himself, “to give a woman such 
cold stabs. But what else am I to 
do?” 

He wondered when he should 
dare call on Miss Denforth again. 
She had not said anything about his 
coming soon when they had parted 


the evening before, as indeed why’ 


should she when she believed him to 
be enamored of Gertrude Price? 
Suddenly an idea occurred to him, 
He would invite her to go driving 
with him. He could afford to hire a 
very handsome turnout in these days 
of prosperity. And he woyld take 
particular pains to drive past the 
Atkinsons’ house. He waited until 
later in the week, and then, during 
one of his visits to the hotel, sent up 
his card to Miss Denforth. She 
came down presently. There was a 
little constraint on both sides at the 
meeting, with the recollection of the 
episode of his last call still upper- 
most in the minds of each. Stanwin 


did not stay long. He gave his in- 
vitation, receiving a gracious accept- 
ance and the appointment of the 
time for Saturday afternoon. 
During the intervening period he 
went about in buoyant spirits. Rose 
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was amazed at the transformation in 
him. For himself, he wondered 
why he had not thought of doing 
such a simple thing before. 

“ But this will be only the first of 
many such drives,” he resolved in 
high mood. 

He was very particular about the 
carriage and the horse, and at last 
when he drove up to the Idlewild at 
the appointed hour, he felt reason- 
ably proud of both. 

“ This time next year I shall have 
my own rig,” he told himself. 

Miss Denforth was on the piazza 
waiting for him. Some instinct 
caused Stanwin to look up at the 
Prices’ windows just after he was 
seated. There sat Gertrude looking 
down on them. She tried to smile 
and wave her hand to Alice, but sud- 
denly she seemed to sink backwards 
and disappeared from sight. 

In spite of his struggles against it, 
from that moment a pall descended 
over Stanwin’s spirits. He seemed 
to see ever before him that pallid 
face, that futile attempt at a smile. 
In his effort to shake off the influence 
he began to talk rapidly, almost at 
random, of anything that came into 
his mind. He was so afraid that his 
companion would notice that he was 
distracted that he overdid the busi- 
ness. He realized this himself, when 
it was too late. But the drive had 
been spoiled for him in any case ; he 
anticipated only too clearly what 
awaited him at the end of it. Yes, 
there stood Mr. Price watching for 
him as he drove up. He came for- 
ward hastily and spoke before Stan- 
win could even assist Miss Denforth 
from the carriage. 

“ Gertrude has had another terrible 
turn,” he said. “If you will go right 
up, I will see to your horse.” 

“You see what a doctor’s life is, 
Miss Denforth,” said Stanwin with a 
smile. 

But Alice looked really troubled. 

“T feel quite guilty,” she said, “to 
have taken you away so far. I trust 
Miss Price will speedily be all right 
again.” 

But Miss Price wasn’t all right 
very speedily. Stanwin saw at once 
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that she had worried herself into a 
low fever, which was going to be a 
great set back to the healing of her 
brokenarm. He could not get away 
until late that night. Fred and Rose 
were chatting on the piazza of the 
cottage when he reached home. 

“Well, did you have a pleasant 
drive, Noel ?” inquired his sisger. 

“Yes; the horse ;went very well,” 
he answered evasively, and then he 
hurried up to his study, where he 
flung himself on the lounge and 
brooded over his misfortunes. 

“This thing must be stopped,” he 
muttered, biting wrathfully at the 
end of an unlighted cigar. “I must 
either get out of the town or arrange 
matters so that that Price girl can 
see that there is not a particle of 
hope for her so far as I am con- 
cerned. I felt sorry for her once, 
but, by Jove, things have gone too 
far for that now. I wish there was 
some way to make her see plainly 
that this thing won’t do. Perhaps I 
had better give up treating her case. 
But what reason can I give for such 
action? No; the only way is to push 
matters with Alice Denforth as 
quickly as possible.” 

Still it would not do to be too pre- 
cipitate in this direction. Poor Stan- 
win seemed to be hemmed in on 
every side. And every now and 
then the recollection of that care- 
less moment of his at Blue Mountain 
Falls would come up to add its dis- 
turbing element to his reflections. 

“But I must not be so sensitive,” 
he told himself. “Great Scott! if I 
had not looked up at that window 
this afternoon I might have enjoyed 
that drive to the full.” 

He went to bed finally with the full 
determination tosteel hisheartagainst 
any pitying sensations that might be 
inclined to find harbor there. He 
furthermore resolved to call on Miss 
Denforth the very next evening. He 
would be expected to do this soon, at 
any. rate, after taking her to drive. 

He was obliged to go to the hotel 
in the morning, of course, to see his 
patients. Gertrude was about the 
same. 

“How do you account for these 
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attacks, doctor?” asked the anxious 
father, drawing him aside after they 
had left the sick room. 

Stanwin wondered what the other 
would say if he should answer: 
“Your daughter is suffering from 
unrequifed affection. And the object 
of this hopeless passion is—my un- 
worthy self.” 

But it was manifestly out of the 
question for him to make such a re- 
sponse, although he did not know to 
what straits approaching it he should 
be reduced before this peculiar case 
reached its termination. A brilliant 
expedient struck him. 

“Perhaps you had better take her 
away at once,” he replied. “It may 
be that complete change of air and 
scene will tone up the nervous sys- 
tem more than all my drugs can do. 
You know it is that which is run 
down.” 

Stanwin spoke eagerly almost. 
Mr. Price listened with bent head, 
fingering his watch chain nervously. 
Suddenly he looked up and laid his 
hand on the young physician’s shoul- 
der. 

“If we decide to go, to take Ger- 
trude to Long Branch or some other 
seaside spot,” he said, “can you 
come with us? I know I am asking 
a good deal, but of course 1 do not 
expect you to make this sacrifice 
without receiving from me _ the 
equivalent of all that you would lose 
by leaving your practice here. I am 
not a millionaire, but I have enough 
to enable me todo all that is possible 
for Gertrude’s welfare. She is an 
only child. You have been signally 
successful in bringing her out of 
every bad turn she has had; you 
have treated her arm from the be- 
ginning; I feel that if we go away 
now it is quite necessary that you go 
with us. What do you say?” 

Stanwin was not in condition to 
say anything for an instant. He was 
completely taken by surprise by Mr. 
Price’s proposition. At the very 
moment he thought he was contriv- 
ing a plan by which to rid himself 
of Gertrude, here came her father 
with a proposal which, if carried 
out, would place them on still closer 
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terms of intimacy. He was obliged 
to compel himself to pause before an- 
swering, fearful lest he might reply 
in too emphatic fashion. 

“Your offer, Mr. Price,” he said 
finally, “is exceedingly flattering to 
my professional ability, but I must 
admit that the facts do not seem to 
bear out your deductions. Had I 
been as successful as I ought to be 
with your daughter, in all probability 
you would not need to seek a change 
of climate. In fact perhaps a change 
of physicians and not of location is 
all that is needed.” 

Mr. Price laughed. 

“Tf you were a woman, Stanwin,” 
he responded, “I should say that 
vou were fishing for a compliment. 
But seriously, you are entirely too 
modest. You must certainly have 
noticed for yourself how Gertrude 
brightens as soon as you come into 
the room.” 

Alas, Stanwin had noticed 
only too unmistakably. 

“You do not know but any other 
physician would have the same 
effect,” he replied. 

Mr. Price darted a quick look at 
him. 

“T imagine, then, Dr. Stanwin, 
from the way you speak, that you 
would not care to go away from 
Shumway with us.” 

“Tam positive that my presence 
would not add to your daughter’s 
welfare more than that of any other 
doctor,” was Stanwin’s answer. 

Mr. Price dropped to a seat on the 
sofa behind him. He leaned his 
head on his hand and looked exceed- 
ingly despondent. 

“T confess, Stanwin,” he said, “I 
don’t know what to do. You, of 
course, see only the side of the 
patient that is exhibited when others 
than the family are about. Gertrude 
has never been as she is now. In 
fact, she has scarcely ever before 
been ill in her life. Now she is cap- 
ricious, fretful, does not know her 
own mind two minutes at a time. 
Her mother is nearly worn out. If 
the child would only tell us what she 
wants, I am sure I would be willing 
to move heaven and earth to give it 


this 
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to her. We have always indulged 
her, and she has not seemed to be 
spoiled by it, but now—Stanwin, 
that girl’s happiness is dearer to me 
than my own. She is all we have to 
live for. Our fortune is made; we 
are comfortable so far as this world’s 
goods are concerned. To see Ger- 
trude gontented is now our one aim: 
in life.” 

Stanwin heard all this, each word 
appearing to fall on his heart like a 
lump of lead. He knew how health 
and happiness could be given to Ger- 
trude Price, knew that the key to 
both lay within his grasp. It wasa 
horrible position for any man. Not 
for one instant did he feel it a call of 
duty to lay himself on the altar of 
sacrifice and offer his hand to the 
woman who had already, unbidden, 
given him her heart. He felt that 
such a course would not be virtue, 
but sacrilege rather. And: yet, how 
to counsel this father, who had been 
so kind to him, was so completely 
wrapped up in her for whom Stanwin 
found it impossible to conceive a 
single spark of affection ? 

He sat down now on a chair close 
to the lounge. He took out his 
handkerchief to wipe away the per- 
spiration that had gathered on his 
forehead, although the day was not 
a warm one. 

“Mr. Price,” he said, “I wish I 
knew how to advise you. But I am 
young; I do not pretend to ‘know it 
all.” Older physicians than I fre- 
quently find it necessary to call in 
their brethren for a consultation, I 
do not ask for that. I suggest, how- 
ever, that perhaps your family phys- 
ician at home, who may know Miss 
Price’s constitution from childhood, 
may perhaps be able to do the righ 
thing.” 

“Dr. Rawlings has gone abroad. 
He will not be back until some time 
next month.” 


“That is unfortunate,” was all 


Stanwin could think of to respond. 
“ Perhaps then Dr. Murdock here in 
Shum way—— 
Mr. Price broke in on him at this 
point. 
“Do I understand, Dr. Stanwin, 


” 
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that you wish to give up my 
daughter’s case?” 

“TI think 1 had better do so, Mr. 
Price,” Stanwin replied. 

He had felt that a crisis was com- 
ing. He breathed a little easier now 
that the culminating point had been 
passed. Mr. Price looked at him in 
astonishment. 

“ Has this decision been arrived at, 
Dr. Stanwin,” he asked, ‘“ because 
you imagine that we are not satisfied 
with your treatment of the case?” 

“No, certainly not. I could not 
think that after all the kind words 
you have just said about me. I have 
come to the decision simply for your 
daughter’s good.” Stanwin saw that 
Mr. Price was preparing to argue 
the case. He feared being pressed 
for further reasons, so rose and pick- 
ed up hishat. “I trust that you will 
not misunderstand this action on my 
part, Mr. Price,” he added. “ Of 
course I shall see you frequently 
during your stay here.” 

He put out his hand, but Mr. Price 
made no motion to take it. He still 
seemed a littie dazed by the turn the 
conversation had taken. 

“This action is unprecedented, 
Dr. Stanwin,” he said, “ especially 
on the part of a young practitioner 
like yourself. I am afraid—really 
I am afraid that it will do serious 
damage to your reputation. Have 
you thought of that ?” 

“T am thinking of nothing now 
but your daughter’s welfare,” Stan- 
win replied, and he spoke in all sin- 
cerity. He realized that only by 
complete separation could Gertrude 
be cured of her infatuation, which 
appeared to have gone to extreme 
lengths. 

Mr. Price rose and laid his hand 
familiarly across the young phys- 
ician’s shoulders. 

“Come, Stanwin,” he said, in a 
confidential tone, “I Jike you, my 
wife likes you, we have all grown 
fond of you in these few weeks of 
close intimacy. I hate to think of 
that being broken off. There must 
be some reason beside the one you 
have named for all this. Can’t you 
tell me what it is? And we'll see if 


I can’t straighten out matters for 
you. Why, if I should have to go 
out and get in a new doctor, I should 
feel almost as if Gertrude’s arm 
would have to begin to mend all 
over again.” 

Stanwin had grown honestly to 
like Mr. Price. In fact he admired 
Gertrude’s father and mother both. 
He had often wondered why it was 
that parents of such undoubted re- 
finement and culture could have a 
child that interested him so little. It 
was very hard for him to seem un- 
grateful for all they had done for 
him. And vet he felt that all the 
time he was indirectly doing them a 
service in withdrawing. 

“Mr. Price,” he said, “I cannot 
explain further.. I beg you will ac- 
cept my decision.” 

“Very well, then, since you wish 
it so.” Mr. Price drew himself up 
stiffly. “Kindly send your account 
at your earliest convenience,” he 
added. ‘“*Good morning.” 

Neither offered to shake hands 
now. Stanwin saw that Mr. Price 
was hurt; yet he could make no ex- 
planation. That would only render 
matters worse. 


VIII. 


T was dinner time, and as Stan- 
win walked slowly homeward he 
kept asking himself over and over 
the same question, and he was glad 
that he was obliged to put it to him- 
self a great many times. That meant 
that an affirmative answer did not at 
once suggest itself. The question 
was: “ Noel Stanwin, are you a fool, 
I wonder ?” 

It certainly seemed, as Mr. Price 
had intimated, a foolhardy thing fora 
young doctor just beginning practice 
to give up voluntarily one of his 
most lucrative patients. And yet, 
under the circumstances, Stanwin 
came to the conclusion that he was 
not the irresponsible person figuring 
in his query. To be sure, when he 
had gone to call on Gertrude Price 
that morning, he had not planned 
to do this thing. He had not even 
expected he should do it when Mr. 
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Price began to talk to him about 
going away with them. It was the 
logical sequence, as it were, of the 
conversation. 

And now that he had decided that 
he had not done a foolish thing, 
Stanwin began to experience a deli- 
cious sense of freedom. 

‘‘ The money I would have earned 
from the case,” he argued, “is not 
worth this taste of glorious emanci- 
pation. That girl was a clog to me. 
She weighed upon my spirits con- 
tinually. Now Ican hope that she 
will soon get over her ridiculous fas- 
cination. They say that absence is 
the tomb of love. At any rate I 
mean to do all in my power to make 
our separation equivalent to a good, 
deep grave.” 

“What a weathercock you are, 
Noel,” remarked his sister at the 
dinner table. “Your spirits are as 
variable as the chameleon’s colors, 
if you will allow me to change the 
figure. Saturday you were up in the 
seventh heaven; Sunday and yester- 
day you were away down ; today you 
are on the heights again. What has 
come over you? You never used to 
be moody.” 

“Well, I have reason enough for 
being at the pinnacle today, my dear 
sister. Congratulate me. I have 

iven up Gertrude Price.” 

“ Oh, Noel,” exclaimed Rose in a 
shocked voice. “ Given herup? You 
don’t mean that you—that she is 
going to die?” 

“Of course not. You don’t sup- 
pose I’d announce it in that tone? 
I mean simply that I have withdrawn 
from my treatment of the case;” and 
Stanwin pursed his lips up to whistle 
and drummed his fingers on the 
table cloth in boy-like exuberance of 
spirits. 

“Noel Stanwin!” exclaimed his 
sister. “Since when have you be- 
come such a Croesus that you can 
afford to throw money away in this 
reckless fashion? Really, brother, I 


feel that you are growing childish, 
to give up a case like that for a 
caprice, simply because some silly 
chattering in the town linked your 
names together.” 
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Stanwin’s face sobered during this 
bit of sisterly admonition. He rea- 
lized that he would probably have 
some trouble in making Rose see the 
affair through his eyes without ex- 
plaining to her more of the circum- 
stances than he cared to. 

“Tt was expedient, Rose, that I 
should do what I have done,” he told 
her. 

Rose looked at him across the 
table steadily for an instant or two 
without replying. 

“For the last few weeks, Noel,” 
she said, “ you have reminded me of 
a box, which I once used to open and 
close at will, and of which I knew all 
the ins and outs, but of which I have 
lately lost the key. If it were not 
for your manifestations of joy of a 
moment ago, I should say that you 
had thrown over Miss Price as a 
patient because she had thrown you 
over as a suitor.” 

“Rose!”? Stanwin brought out 
the name with a metallic sharpness 
that showed how deeply surprised he 
was. Then he tried to smile as he 
added: “ Zt tu, Brute?” 

“Yes, ‘me too,’” returned Rose. 
“You remember I told you the thing 
would be construed in this way when 
you spoke of doing it once before.” 

“But you know it isn’t so. You 
said yourself you would have be- 
lieved it if I hadn’t announced it in 
that jubilant manner. Let me tell 
you something in confidence, Rose,” 
and Stanwin leaned over the table in 
an impressive fashion. “I hate that 
girl, Gertrude Price.” 

Rose smiled for reply and shook 
her finger at her brother. 

“Fie, Noel,” she said, “to feel so 
vindictive towards a woman simply 
because she finds that she can’t love 
you.” 

“Great Scott, Rose, but she does 
love me! That’s the trouble of the 
whole confounded business.” 

Rose dropped her hands in her lap 
and drew in a long breath to be ex- 
pelled in an _ equally lengthy 
“ W-h-a-t ?” 

’ Stanwin looked sheepish for a 
second. He had not meant to make 
this confession. It had slipped out. 
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But now that the mischief was done, 
he determined to make a clean breast 
of it. 

“Yes, that’s the upshot of the 
whole business, Rose,” he went on. 
“TI never cared for that girl from the 
first moment I saw her. She has 
made a dead set at me, as the saying 
goes. But it doesn’t flatter me in the 
least. She is by no means beautiful, 
is getting well on in life, and prob- 
ably thought that I, a poor country 
doctor, would be only too willing to 
fall a victim on account of her posi- 
tion in society.” 

“And is she really in love with 
you, the poor thing?” and Rose 
looked deeply sympathetic. 

“Thank you, sister,” responded 
Stanwin satirically. “One would 
think from the way you speak that 
to fall in love with me was some 
fearful sort of ordeal, something of 
the style of the Inquisition.” 

“You know I don’t mean it that 
way. I was thinking how dreadful 
for her to like you when you hate her. 
Can’t you try and care for her, Noel ?” 

Stanwin pushed back his chair 
with an emphatic scraping of the 
carpet. 

“Look here, Rose,” he exclaimed, 
“if you’re going to go into the elec- 
tioneering business for that Price 
girl, I’ll have to quit.” 

“But are you sure she cares for 
you?” asked Rose, quickly chang- 
ing, with her woman’s tact, her point 
of approach. “ Howcan you be cer- 
tain of such a thing? She hasn’t told 
you, has she?” 

“ Heaven forbid. But I’ve seen it 
by a hundred infallible signs. Seri- 
ously, Rose, it has been an Old Man 
of the Sea to me for the past three 
weeks or more. You know when a 
girl gets to her age, and hasn’t many 
attractions, and feels that she is 
surely, steadily slipping into old 
maidenhood, she puts out a strong 
hand and clutches at straws, I being 
in this case the straw.” 

“Come, Noel, I can't have you so 
hard on our sex. I won’t allow that 
to be a general description. It is 
possible it may apply very aptly to 
Miss Price. In that case she must— 
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well, I can’t think very highly of 
her.” 

“Then, of course, vou agree with 
me that I did right in giving up the 
case ?”’ Stanwin paused in the door- 
way to put the question. 

“Well,” Rose answered slowly, “I 
suppose it must have been embar- 
rassing for you. I wish, though, it 


‘might not have happened—any of it, 


I mean.” 

“So do I, with all my heart,” eja- 
culated Stanwin fervently. Then he 
added: “ Mind, Rose, not a word of 
this to any one, not even Fred.” 

“T’ll be mute,” was the reply, and 
Stanwin started out to make his 
afternoon calls with a mind consi- 
derably relieved. 

Although he had not intended to 
make a confidante of his sister, he 
was glad she knew, gladder still that 
he had been able to tell her without 
allowing her even remotely to sus- 
pect that there was another attach- 
ment in the case. This was a secret 
he guarded with jealous care. Miss 
Denforth’s very name was sacred to 
him, and it was only rarely he men- 
tioned it, although she was seldom 
out of histhoughts. All throughout 
this afternoon he looked forward 
with intense longing to the evening, 
when he was to make his call upon 
her. He anticipated that he would 
enjoy it highly, having freed himself 
of the ties that bound him to Ger- 
trude Price. Before supper time his 
practice was extended by two more 
patients, to whom he had been re- 
commended by his friends. He told 
his sister this with considerable satis- 
faction. 

It was a delightful evening of late 
September. As Stanwin started out 
for the Idlewild at a quarter past 
eight, he decided that autumn was 
his favorite season. He stopped at 
the post office to drop in the box the 
bill Mr. Price had desired him to 
send as speedily as possible. It was 
a large one, but then Stanwin had not 
made it as heavy as he felt he might 
be justified in doing. 

“T wonder if they will call in 
Murdock ?” he asked himself. 

Dr. Murdock was an old man of 
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between sixty and seventy. He had 
made a good deal of money in Shum- 
way, but he seemed desirous, in spite 
of age, of making as much more, 
Hence he had not been undisturbed 
by the vogue into which Stanwin 
had lately come. The latter saw his 
buggy in front of the Idlewild when 
he arrived there this evening. He 
wondered if it had got over the hotel 
yet that he had given up treating 
Miss Price. He felt a shiver run 
down his back when he contemplated 
the possibility Rose had twice sug- 
gested to him—that people would 
say Gertrude had given him the 
mitten. 

“ But that’s nonsense,” he tried to 
ease his mind by reflecting. “It 
would be absurd to suppose that I 
should propose to a girl as ill as she 
has been.” 

It was too cool to sit on the piazza. 
A cheerful grate fire glowed in the 
office, where a large number of the 
guests were gathered. Of course by 
this time Stanwin knew nearly all of 
them, and was kept busy bowing to 
right and left as he made his way to 
the desk. 

“Are the Denforths up stairs?” he 
inquired of the clerk with a friendly 
nod. 

“Miss Denforth is, I believe. I 
think her father and mother are out 
driving.” 

“Tll go right up,” said Stanwin, 
and he turned toward the stairway, 
felicitating himself on the prospect 
of a téte-d-téte. 

His knock at the dopr of the 
private parlor was answered by 
Alice’s voice, bidding him enter, He 
did so and discovered the room 
lighted only by the grate fire in front 
of which Alice was sitting. It made 
an exceedingly pretty picture—the 
firelight flashing its shadows on the 
wall, the beautiful girl sitting in just 
such a position that the flame lighted 
up her face to the best advantage. 

“Good evening, Miss Denforth,” 
said Stanwin, coming forward with 
extended hand. “You look so 


thoroughly cozy and comfortable 
here by yourself that I feel 
“Dr. Stanwin,” 


” 





here interposed 
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Alice, “permit me to introduce my 
friend Mr. Church.” 

A figure that Stanwin had not 
seen at all now rose from that side 
of the apartment which was in com- 
plete shadow, and came forward. 

“T’m very pleased to meet you, Dr. 
Stanwin.” He spoke with a deep 
and not unpleasant voice, and in the 
firelight which now shone on him, 
Stanwin perceived that his face was 
a striking one, particularly for its 
strength. He looked to be about 
thirty and was dressed faultlessly. 

Stanwin’s spirits sunk to about the 
cipher point. Was this another cou- 
sin, whom Miss Denforth was seek- 
ing to console during the absence of 
his fiancée? It scarcely seemed pos- 
sible that there would be another 
instance of that kind. There was 
nothing to do, however, but make 
the best of it. He could not turn 
around and go out as he was strongly 
inclined to do. 

“Perhaps I had better light the 
lamp,” suggested Alice, when they 
were all seated. 

“Oh, no, not on my account, I 
beg,” Stanwin returned. ‘I am very 
partial to this style of illumination. 
Are you staying in Shumway, Mr. 
Church, or merely passing through?” 

“Well, both,” replied the other 
with a laugh. “You see I did not 
know the Denforths were here until 
I chanced to see them in the dining 
room. I have come off from my 
business for a late vacation, and was 
just using Shumway as a convenient 
stopping place for the night.” 

The conversation then became 
general, and turned on the attrac- 
tions and the “bores” of the place. 
Mr. Church did not talk much; he 
had resumed his seat in the shadow 
from whence he had a fine view of 
Alice, without seeming to be looking 
steadily at her. It might be sup- 
posed that he was merely gazing 
meditatively into the fire. But Stan- 
win knew that he was not; he appre- 
ciated too keenly the advantages of 
the view point the other possessed 
to be deceived. 

“He is deeply in love with her. I 
can see that plainly,” Stanwin re- 
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flected, with not a little discompos- 
ure. “And she?” 

Well, Alice Denforth had always 
been inscrutable to him. By no 
word, look, or movement did she be- 
tray that she was either annoyed at 
Stanwin’s advent or especially over- 
joyed by it. Whether she was con- 
scious of Mr. Church’s admiring 
gaze, Stanwin could not determine. 

“Miss Price is much worse tonight, 
I understand,” she remarked after a 
brief pause. “Do you really think, 
Dr. Stanwin, that these periodical 
fainting spells, or whatever they are 
that she has, are due indirectly to 
the shock of that accident? Mama 
and I were talking of that this after- 
noon.” 

“No,” replied Stanwin promptly. 
“T believe them to be entirely inde- 
pendent of her fall.” He was trying 
hard to think of another theme to 
which he could naturally turn the 
talk, and during the instant’s pause 
that followed Alice interpolated: 
‘Miss Price, Mr. Church, is a young 
lady staying at the hotel, who slipped 
over a cliff and broke her arm about 
a month ago. The arm seems to be 
healing all right, but since then she 
has been subject to the strangest 
attacks of hysteria and the like. 
Her mother says that she never be- 
fore manifested any tendency that 
Way.” 

“Ah, that is the connection in 
which I heard Dr. Stanwin’s name,” 
exclaimed Mr. Church. “I have 
been trying to place it all the even- 
ing.” 

“In what connection? I don’t 
quite understand.” Alice turned 
toward the other, and held her lips 
slightly parted in eager expectancy. 
As for Stanwin he felt he had a glow- 
ing in his cheeks that the fire did 
not cause. 

“Why, Dr. Stanwin is attending 
Miss Price, that is, he was attending 
her ” Mr. Church came to a 
sudden pause and seemed confused. 

Stanwin understood it all in an in- 
stant. Mr. Church had overheard 
some one telling of his—Stanwin’s—- 
withdrawal from the case. He had 
started to speak of it without thinking 
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that there might be an embarrassing 
side to it. Stanwin tried again to 
think of some new theme to intro- 
duce, but his wits appeared to be 
wool gathering. He was conscious 
that his color was deepening steadily. 
Why could he not think of some- 
thing to say? He made a desperate 
effort and came out with, 

“ By the way, Miss Denforth, you 
ought to arrange to have Mr. Church 
see the Blue Mountain Falls while he 
is here.” 

“Yes, indeed. I should enjoy 
taking them in immensely.” Mr. 
Church eagerly embraced the new 
topic, and asked so many questions 
that they were soon a long distance 
from the dangerous subject of Ger- 
trude Price. 

But Stanwin felt that the mischief 
had been done. He knew that Alice 
would believe he had withdrawn his 
services from the Prices because the 
daughter had refused him. Well, 
what did it matter what she thought 
now? Here was Mr. Church, evi- 
dently a much older friend than 
himself. He must certainly have the 
inside track to her favor. 

Stanwin did not stay long after 
that. Mr. Church was very cordial 
in his manner when he bid him good 
night; said he hoped that he should 
see him often during his stay in 
Shumway, from all of which Stanwin 
concluded that the other realized he 
had made a mess of things and 
wanted to smooth it over. 

“Well,” mused the young physic- 
ian, when he was outside on his way 
homeward, “it does not appear that 
I am making much progress with 
my wooing of Alice Denforth. In- 
deed, it seems that my stock in that 
market could not very well be lower. 
A rival on the ground, cause for the 
girl to suspect that IJ have had the 
mitten given to me—great Scott, I 
seem not to have any show at all! I 
wish I could get out of this place. 
Jove, how pretty she looked tonight! 
And what complete repose of manner 
she has. Wonder how long she’s 
known that Church? Confound it 
all, what an unpleasant element in 
life this, love business is. But we 
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couldn’t get on without it, I suppose. 
And it has its sunny side.” 

Stanwin recollected those moments 
when standing by the Blue Mountain 
Falls he had pointed out to Alice 
Denforth their resemblance to Ni- 
agara. How interested she had 
seemed, and how happy he was in 
those few moments that were so 
rudely broken in upon! An intense 
longing to see the spot again took 
possession of him. He determined 
to run out there on his wheel the 
next afternoon. The exercise would 
do him good, and it would be relax- 
ation in itself to get so far away from 
Shumway. 


IX. 


‘ ERTRUDE PRICE is very 

low, Noel, did you know it ?” 
This was Rose’s remark when she 
met her brother at breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning. 

“Who told you of it? I heard 
something of the sort at the Idlewild 
last night.” 

“Maggie in the kitchen. You 
know the servants hear all the gossip 
at first hand. Don’t you feel a little 
bit conscience stricken, Noel ?” 

“No, why should I? I was not 
aware that the decalogue includes'a 
commandment to theeffect thata man 
must love any woman that loves him. 
On the contrary, I think it would be 
quite unorthodox for me to pretend 
to such asentiment if I did not really 
feel it.” 

“IT agree with you there, but yet it 
seems pretty hard that all’the money 
those Prices have can't get the 
daughter the one thing she wants.” 

“T come high, don’t I, Rose?” re- 
turned Stanwin with a smile, where- 
upon his sister took him to task for 
joking on such a serious matter. 

But he felt that he must joke if he 
did not wish to betray how uneasy 
the news from the Prices caused him 
to feel. When Rose spoke of his 
being conscience stricken, he thought 
at once of that instant’s neglect on 
the brink of Blue Mountain Falls. 
But surely he had atoned for that, 
and, besides, it was not her broken 
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arm that had brought Gertrude Price 
to her present pass. 

When he made his other calls at 
the Idlewild that morning his pati- 
ents deluged him with questions 
about Miss Price, why he had given 
up the case to Dr. Murdock, and if 
he thought she would live. His reply 
was to the effect that Mr. Price had 
wanted him to go away with them, 
and that as he did not feel he could 
do so he might as well withdraw at 
once. This explanation did not give 
complete satisfaction, he could see, 
and he was glad to escape from the 
hotel. But it was like an adjourn- 
ment from the frying pan into the 
fire when he arrived at the Atkin- 
sons’. Nelly at once bombarded him 
with questions about the Prices, and 
when he had made her the same an- 
swer as he had given the others, she 
declared boldly that she didn’t un- 
derstand it at all, that it was the 
most mysterious thing she had ever 
heard of, and so forth. 

“Great Caesar,’ Stanwin ejacu- 
lated as he left the house, “the 
thing’s all over town, and Rose was 
right. I believe everybody does 
think that Miss Price sent me away.” 

He was doubly glad to leave Shum- 
way behind him when he rolled out 
on his wheel that afternoon. 

“Tf it wasn’t that it would be sui- 
cidal from a business point of view,” 
he mused, “ I’d leave the Springs to- 
morrow. Such a place for gossip I 
never saw.” 

He enjoyed his ride exceedingly. 
The roads were fine, the air bracing, 
and he made the run to the falls all 
too quickly, taking with his wheel 
the very path through the woods 
over which the four that day had 
been obliged to walk insingle file. He 
did not go near the spring or the 
excursion house. He had come out 
to be by himself, and did not want to 
run the risk of meeting any one. As 
the falls were at suck a distance from 
the hotel, only a few of those who 
went out to the spring visited them. 

Stanwin found no one there when 
he emerged among the bowlders. He 
dismounted, and leaning his wheel 
against one of them, walked to the 
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spot where he had stood with Alice 
Denforth. 

But he found as much pain as 
pleasure in the memories the locality 
ealled forth. He went back for his 
wheel, and pushed his way up be- 
yond the falls to the cliff where the 
cave formations were. He recalled 
that Alice had not seen these. He 
had intended to lead the way there 
after they had inspected the falls, 
but of course the accident had inter- 
fered. These caves were scarcely 
worthy of the name, being merely 
hollows scooped out of the face of 
the cliff by some mighty convulsion 
of nature in the early ages. They 
looked down on the river, swirling in 
ever increasing swiftness toward its 
plunge, and faced its thickly wooded 
bank on the opposite shore, that rose 
several feet above them. They 
could be reached by a narrow foot- 
way running along the edge, which 
was perfectly safe if one kept a cool 
head and possessed steady nerves. 

Stanwin ran his bicycle back into 
the woods a short distance, then 
came out and betook himself to the 
furthest cave, to reach which required 
rather more courage than most of 
the visitors possessed, as the path 
narrowed considerably at this point. 
But Stanwin was in the mood that 
afternoon to get as far away from 
man as possible, and when he had 
gained the extreme cavern, where 
the path terminated abruptly, he 
sank down on the rocks, which the 
sun’s rays had warmed, with a sigh 
of content. He could see nothing 
but the blue sky overhead, the green 
pine trees on the other bank, the 
black, hurrying torrent below. 

The rear of the falls was here sof- 
tened to a musical murmuring of 
waters. Stanwin was tired after his 
long ride. His entire environment, 
by its seclusion and tranquillity, in- 
vited to repose. He did not want to 
think. In that case he would have 
been obliged to recall either Ger- 
trude or Alice, and just at present 
the one caused him as much disquiet 
as the other. Thus it came to pass 
that in the effort to make his brain a 
blank to all but the sylvan beauties 


about him, it became dormant and 
he fell asleep. 

But he had not been unconscious 
many minutes, when he was awakened 
by the low, steady murmur of some- 
thing close by that was not the water 
fall. It was a human voice; a man’s 
voice. It was a very deep one, and 
difficult to pitch in a quiet key. 
Stanwin recognized it in an instant 
as belonging to Mr. Church. The 
next instant he caught the words he 
was saying: 

" more than friends. Shall it 
not be so, Alice? Here in this beau- 
tiful spot, with nature smiling down 
on us, say that you love me and 
make me the happiest man on 
earth.” 

Stanwin sat there, his finger ends 
digging into the hard stones, fairly 
transfixed with horror. Here he 
was, imprisoned, and compelled to 
listen to his rival’s proposal, for he 
could not leave his refuge without 
passing directly in front of the next 
cavern, where Church and Alice 
Denforth were sitting in fancied iso- 
lation. He could even see a portion 
of Alice’s sash ribbon, a blue one 
that the breeze sent fluttering in 
front of his own retreat. 

But her answer? He must hear 
that, since it seemed he was bound 
to stay. She spoke it so low, how- 
ever, that no sound came to his ear. 
His heart stood still. The whole 
future happiness of his life seemed 
trembling in the balance, as was that 
man’s just the other side of these 
thin rocky walls. 

“T will wait, Alice. I will give 
you time to learn to love me,” he 
heard the man’s voice say now. 
“We have known each other so well. 
We can be so happy.” 

Stanwin felt guilty at hearing all 
this, and yet a sense of joy was be- 
ginning to make itself manifest with- 
in him. Alice had evidently not ac- 
cepted her suitor’s proposal. He 
was pleading his cause with that ardor 
that can find no parallel on earth— 
the ardor of a man’s transcending 
love. 

Again there was a pause. Then 
Stanwin could hear only faint sylla- 
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bles from the other cavern, but he 
knew that it was Alice speaking. 

“Don’t put it so kindly, or you 
will break my heart,” the man burst 
forth suddenly. “Say that there is 
another that stands between us. I 
could bear that better than for you 
to tell me that you will be my friend 
always, but my wife never. If there 
is some one else you love, I can hope 
to crush my affection, for I will feel 
then that I must do it.” 

Again the pause for her answer. 
Stanwin fell weakly. back against the 
rocky wall. The suspense was in- 
tense. If she said yes, there was an- 
other man, might he not be justified 
in thinking that he was the one? 

“But vou are cruel, Alice,” 
Church’s voice broke forth an instant 
jater. ‘“‘ Why, if there is no one else 
vou like better than me, must you 
tell me that I cannot hope, that you 
can never love me? Are you never 
going to marry, or are you deceiving 
me? Do you fear to make the con- 
fession? But I must know. I 
thought once that your cousin Will 
possessed your heart, but I soon saw 
my mistake. Then I took hope, and 
‘would have spoken before you went 
away last summer, but I wanted to 
wait till I was able to give you a 
hhome more like the one from which 
I took you. But I see that I distress 
you. Come, we will go back to the 
‘others. I shall try to bear my fate 
like a man.” 

Stanwin heard the sound of re- 
treating footsteps, but he remained 
where he was for at least an hour 
longer. His experience had certainly 
been a strange one. At times he 
found it difficult to believe that it 
had actually befallen him. But proof 
positive of this was found in the 
‘peace that had descended upon his 
soul. There was no longer need for 
fear of Mr. Church. He would prob- 
ably leave Shumway at once. Stan- 


win thrilled as he planned to make 
another call on Miss Denforth as 
soon as the other had gone. 

He remained in that hollow of the 
cliff until the sun had dipped below 
the tree tops on the opposite bank. 
Then he made his way back to the 
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spot where he had left his wheel, 
mounted it, and rode home. Rose 
rushed out to him as he was trund- 
ling the machine into the barn. 

“Oh, Noel,” she exclaimed, “ you 
must go right up to the Idlewild.” 

“ Who is it ?” asked Stanwin. 

Something in his sister’s manner 
caused him to anticipate what the 
answer would be. 

“It’s Miss Price. Her father was 
here. He’s in an awful state of 
mind. He saysa man will do any- 
thing for his child, and so he came 
down here to beg you to go back. 
She is in a sort of stupor, from which 
she rouses every few minutes to call 
your name. She shudders every 
time Dr. Murdock goes near her. 
Oh, it’s awful, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes; awful that a woman should 
have so little control over herself as 


that. It all comes of her having 
been indulged so much when a 
child.” Stanwin took the chamois 


from its case behind the saddle and 
began to wipe the spokes of his 
wheel. 

“Why, Noel, aren’t you going?” 
exclaimed Rose. “I told him I'd 
send you the minute you got back.” 

“What’s the use of my going, 
Rose? You know as well as I do 
what is the trouble with Gertrude 
Price. She’s like a child crying for 
the moon, and won’t be happy till 
she gets it. But she can’t have this 
moon, so why torture her by dang- 
ling it in front of her?” 

“TI didn’t think you were so hard 
hearted, Noel, to jest at such a time. 
Why, she may be dead now.” 

“Then it’s the undertaker, and not 
the doctor, she wants.” Stanwin 
lifted his head from his work long 
enough to say this, then went on with 
his cleaning again. 

Rose looked really shocked at the 
last remark. 

“If you had seen Mr. Price,” she 
returned, ‘‘ I’m sure your sympathies 
would have been aroused. The poor 
man looked almost wild.” 

Stanwin paused in his rubbing to 
look across the saddle at his sister 
and say: “Do you think he sus- 
pects ?” 
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“Suspects what ?” 

“Why, the real reason for Miss 
Price’s present state of mind, of 
course.” 

“Oh, I was thinking about that. 
I’m sure he doesn’t. And then I 
wondered if you weren’t mistaken 
about it, too, Noel. You haven’t any 
proof, you know.” 

“T’ve had all I want,” 
growled Stanwin, busying 
with his work again. 

“And so you won’t go up to the 
hotel? If you don’t I shouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if Mr. Price should come 
down again after you.” 

“ Then I can have it out with him. 
I’m_ sick and tired of this thing, 
Rose. That girl has been strung about 
my neck like a millstone for the last 
four weeks. I’m not her keeper. I 
know there’s nothing the matter with 
her, besides the broken arm, which ts 
healing all right, excepting that silly 
fancy for me. And that she’s got to 
cure herself of. Faugh, it disgusts 
me.” 

Rose gave a despairing little ges- 
ture with her hands. 

“Come in to your supper, then,” she 
said, and went back to the house. 

But Stanwin did not at once follow 
her. He wanted a quiet time to him- 
self first in which to think what he 
should say to Mr. Price in case the 
latter should come after him again. 

“Tf I had not heard what I did up 
there above the falls,” he told him- 
self, “ perhaps I should not so much 
object to going back to the Prices. 
But now—” he came to a pause and 
stood for an instant looking up from 


almost 
himself 


the barn doorway at the rapidly” 


darkening sky. 

Might not his reinstatement 
as the Prices’ physician show to the 
world, to Alice Denforth, that he 
had not left them because of an un- 
reciprocated attachment for Ger- 
trude? Were this the case, and had 
she altered her mind, of course an 
engagement would be announced. 
Such announcement not being forth- 
coming,the world could conclude that 
Gertrude had nothing to do with his 
temporary withdrawal. On the whole, 
Stanwin decided that it was a lucky 
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thing Mr. Price had come after him. 
It might bea little awkward, perhaps, 
to tell Rose that he had “backed 
down,” but then she would probably 
set it down to the effect of her good 
counsel and be correspondingly re- 
joiced. 


X. 


TANWIN was half through his 
supper before he told his sister 
that he had changed his mind. 

“Tt will be a great business stroke, 
my dear Rose, don’t you see?” he 
added. ‘People will say that there 
is that young Dr. Stanwin. The 
Prices thought they had better have 
an older head, but they soon found 
they could not get along without 
him, and so had to send for him 
again. My stock will rise fifty per 
cent, see if it doesn’t.” 

“ How can you be so mercenary, 
Noel, in a case like this? It seems 
positively blood curdling.” 

“Who was mercenary when you 
made such a time over my threat to 
give up all my patients at the Idle- 
wild?” 

“That was different. But do 
hurry, Noel. Just think how that 
poor girl must be suffering!” 

“And my going back there will 
only cause her to suffer worse. But 
gue voulez vous? One can’t please 
everybody.” 

Stanwin changed his suit, and then 
sauntered up to the hotel. He wish- 
ed that he was going’ to call on Miss 
Denforth. He wondered if Mr. 
Church had left town yet. He went 
up stairs and knocked at the door of 
the Prices’ private parlor. Ger- 
trude’s father opened it for him. 

“Thank heaven you have come,” 
he murmured fervently, seizing Stan- 
win’s hand in a warm clasp. 

A weak voice was heard calling 
faintly from an inner room. Stan- 
win could not hear the words, but he 
thought he detected his name. He 
knew he was right when Mr. Price 
replied: “Yes, my dear, he has 
come.” 

Stanwin began to wish he hadn’t 
now, but it was too late to retreat. 
He accompanied Mr. Price into the 
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daughter's apartment, where the - 


mother was sitting by the bed, gently 
smoothing Gertrude’s hair back from 
her forehead. -The girl showed 
plainly in her face, which had grown 
startlingly thin, her joy at beholding 
Stanwin again. 

“You bad boy,” she said, with a 
feeble smile, “what did you go off 
and leave me to that horrid Dr. 
Murdock for? If I had died, my 
ghost would have haunted you all 
your days.” 

“There, wife,” exclaimed Mr. 
Price, “see how much better she is 
as soon as Stanwin comes into the 
room. Oh, my dear fellow, I told 
you that you were too modest by far. 
If you had seen this girl at four 
o'clock this afternoon you would 
have thought she could not live an 
hour.” 

“And now I think I can get up in 
the morning,” broke in Gertrude, 
“if you can come and sit with me 
awhile, doctor,” she added, with a 
supplicating glance at Stanwin. 
“The way you used to do, you know, 
when you told me all those stories 
of your college days.” 

“But, my dear child,” her mother 
interposed, “ Dr. Stanwin hasn’t time 
to waste like that. You must re- 
member he is growing to be very 
popular. He is a physician, not a 
trained nurse.” 

Gertrude looked as if she were go- 
ing to pout. Now pouting may be 
very “cunning ” sometimes in a little 
child, or even a girl in her teens, but 
when it is practiced by a woman past 
twenty and not at all beautiful, the 

. spectacle is not an edifying one. At 
least so Stanwin thought. He knew 
that he was expected to make some 
reply, but he had certainly no inten- 
tion of acting on Gertrude’s sugges- 
tion, and, on the other hand, he dis- 
liked to wound the parents’ feelings 
by giving her request a curt refusal 
before them. , 

So he said nothing, but affected to 
be busy examining the splints on the 
broken arm. 

At this moment there was a knock 
at the outer door, and Mr. Price, go- 
ing to open it, called the next instant 


for his wife to come and see some: 


friends who had dropped in. 


“T shall be within call, dear,” said - 


Mrs. Price, as she went out, leaving 
Gertrude alone with Stanwin. 

“Your arm is doing beautifully, 
Miss Price,” said the latter. 

“Sit down a minute, won’t you, 
please?” returned Gertrude as she 
saw him glance toward the chair 
where he had left his hat. “I want 
to ask you something.” 

Stanwin first picked up his hat 
and held it in his hands as he took 
the place it had occupied. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T want you to tell me why you 
gave up coming here?” Gertrude 
was looking him directly in the eyes 
as she put the question. “Father 


and mother could not understand it. 


Nobody could understand it. It 
made it very embarrassing for us.” 
“T do not see why it should have 
been embarrassing for you,” returned 
Stanwin. “People are always at 
liberty to change their doctors.” 
“But everybody knew that we 
didn’t want to change. We had sung 
your praises to the whole house. 


Then, when you cut all ties with us. 


so abruptly, people naturally wanted 
to know what it meant. Wecouldn’t 
tell them. I ask you now to give me 
some satisfaction in the matter.” 


“It is not necessary for you to: 


reply to these questions now,” re- 
joined Stanwin. “People will not 
ask them any longer.” 

“Yes, they will, and another one, 
too. They will want to know now 
why you came back.” 

Stanwin thought of the remark he 
had made to his sister about the fine 
stroke of business policy this recall 
of his to the Prices would be. 

“Tell them you couldn’t get along 
without me,” he said with a laugh. 
“That will boom my stock enor- 
mously.” 

He wanted Gertrude to take the 
thing jokingly, but she still kept her 
eyes fixed seriously on his, 

“You are cruel,” she said, “ to tor- 
ment me in this way. You are only 
evading the issue. I asked you to 
tell me why you gave up treating me 
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the other day. You haven’t answered 
me yet;” 


“Co se, you are exciting yourself. 
As your physician, I must really for- 
bid your pursuing the subject.” 

“Allright. Then I will change it.” 
Gertrude spoke quickly, a faint flush 
coming into her cheeks. “ Have you 
seen Miss Denforth lately?” 

“Yes, 1 saw her last night,” Stan- 


-win replied as promptly. 


“One of her admirers is here, they 
tell me,” went on Gertrude—“ a very 
fine looking man. Have you seen 
him?” 

“Yes, I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing his acquaintance.” Stanwin 
wondered if he could have spoken as 
composedly had he not chanced to 
overhear that conversation in the 
cliffs. He knew that Gertrude was 
watching him searchingly. 

“Do you think they will make a 
match of it?” was her next question. 

“No, I do not.” Stanwin regretted 
this answer the moment he had ut- 
tered it. He felt that a diplomatic 
assertion of utter ignorance in regard 
to the intention of the couple would 
have been the proper reply for him 
to make. His rejoinder had sprung 
at once to his lips, and was of course 
not only his belief, but his wish as 
well. : 

He saw Gertrude’s face grow a 
shade whiter. She said nothing for 
an instant; then, with a perfectly 
apparent effort to rally herself, she 
went on: “Why do you think they 
will not fall in love with each other? 
You spoke very decidedly; as if you 
might have exclusive information.” 

Stanwin felt that he was being 
driven into a corner, and did some 
rapid thinking. Would it not be a 
good thing after all to allow Ger- 
trude to suppose that he ad exclu- 
sive information; was on confidential 
terms with Alice Denforth? Such a 
heroic measure might serve to crush 
out at once any hopes she was still 
inclined to cherish for herself. He 
had not much time to debate the 
matter, and hastily made his deci- 
sion. 

“Well, Miss Price,” he responded, 
in a grave tone, “I may as well ad- 


mit that I do possess exclusive in- 
formation.” 

This was true enough. It was not 
likely that any but himself had over- 
heard that conversation in the hollow 
of the cliff. 

The effect of the reply on Ger- 
trude Price was startling. Stanwin 
could see her face blanch. She 
closed her eyes for an instant; then 
she stretched out the hand that was 
not done up in bandages. 

“Good night,” she said in a voice 
so much weaker than before that 
Stanwin could scarcely catch the 
words. “Tell mama that I am all 
right when you go out; that she need 
not come back.” 

Stanwin felt that he had succeeded. 
Gertrude seemed to understand, and 
was for the moment crushed beneath 
the blow. He pitied her deeply, but 
rejoiced that affairs had come to a 
head at last. He went out hastily, 
told Mrs. Price that her daughter 
was resting quietly and did not wish 
to be disturbed just then, and prom- 
ised to call in the morning. Then 
he walked thoughtfully homeward. 

He had cause to be thoughtful, 
too. He realized that the remedy 
he had tried was a desperate one. 

“Miss Price believes,” he reflected, 
“that I am engaged to Miss Den- 
forth. Now this may suit me very 
well as far as Miss Price is concern- 
ed, but how about Miss Denforth? 
What if the report should be put in 
circulation?” 

A cold perspiration broke out over 
him at the possibility. If Gertrude 
should take it into her head to start 
the rumor, she would say that she 
had his authority for it. What 
would Alice think of this, and of 
him? 

“But Miss Price is not likely to 
speak of the matter,’ he tried to 
reason himself into believing. “She 
has nothing to gain by it—wz/ess she 
suspects that it ts not so.” 

Aye, this was the point. Would 
Gertrude, on thinking the matter 
over calmly, arrive at this decision? 
Stanwin was unable to determine, 
but the possibility was quite suffic- 
ient to send him to bed that night in 
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a state of highly unpleasant perturb- 
ation. He dreaded more than ever 
his next call on Gertrude. He cher- 
ished a hope that she would not 
want to see him any more, and would 
induce her father to send for Dr. 
Murdock again. But no such good 
fortune befell him. He put off his 
call on the Prices as long as possible, 
trusting that it might, but no mes- 
sage arrived, and at last he was 
obliged to present himself. 

Gertrude was a great deal better. 
She bore herself with considerable 
dignity. Stanwin saw that she was 
piqued, and that pride was keeping 
her up. She made no reference at 
all to Alice Denforth, at which Stan- 
win was a little disappointed. He 
had come to hope that she would 
allude to the matter, and thus give 
him an opportunity to deny ex- 
plicitly any engagement. He did 
not dare open the subject himself. 

Although he rejoiced in the fact 
that Gertrude no longer languished 
after him, he did not like the new 
way in which she looked at him. 
He felt uneasy under it. On his way 
down through the office he stopped 
for a few minutes at the desk, and in 
the course of conversation with 
Ashley Bateman inquired if Mr. 
Church was still at the hotel. 

“No, he left this morning,” was 
the reply. 

“Then I shall call on Miss Den- 
forth tonight,” Stanwin told himself. 

But before night came something 
happened which caused him to alter 
his plans. He had finished his round 
of duties for the day, and was sitting 
in the steamer chair on the piazza 
smoking and softly stroking Rescue, 
who lay stretched out beside him. 
Rose was out driving with Nelly 
Atkinson, but presently the village 
cart stopped in front of the gate and 
Stanwin sprang up to assist his sister 


to alight. 
“Good evening, Dr. Stanwin,” said 
Nelly. “Now that mama is well, 


we never see you any more. But I 
suppose there will be no use in my 
asking you to call.” 

Nelly tossed her head and giggled 
as she looked at Rose. The latter 


made haste to bid her friend good 
by, and to give her many messages 
for her sister, not allowing Stanwin 
a chance to speak. When the cart 
had driven off and the brother stood 
holding the gate open, he said: 

“What did she mean by saying 
that it was no use asking me to call 
now, Rose? Is she still harping on 
the old theme ?” 

“No, it’s a new one this time, 
Noel. And I feel very badly used 
that you did not confide in your 
sister at once, and not allow her to 
hear the news first as town gossip.” 

“Why, my dear Rose, what do you 
mean?” exclaimed Stanwin, filled 
with a quick alarm, 

He felt that his worst fears were 
about to be confirmed. 

“YT mean,” replied Rose, “that I 
think you might have told me of 
your engagement to Alice Denforth. 
You told me of the other thing.” 

“My engagement to Alice Den- 
forth?” Stanwin repeated the words 
interrogatively, not because he had 
not heard distinctly the first time, 
but in order to accustom himself to 
the awful dilemma on which he had 
fallen. 

“Why yes, you’re not going to 
deny it, are you? I'll begin to think 
you’re a confirmed flirt, if you do.” 

“ This is terrible, Rose.” Stanwin 
crept back into his chair again, as 
though overcome by weakness. 
“Who told you about it?” 

“Nelly, of course. She says that 
she thought all along that you were 
a man of more taste than to choose 
Gertrude Price when a beautiful girl 
like Alice Denforth was ready at 
your hand.” 

“Worse, and more of it,” groaned 
Stanwin, clapping a hand to either 
side of his head. 

“Then isn’t it true?” Rose came 
to a halt at the foot of the steamer 
chair, and putting her hand under 
her brother’s chin, lifted his head so 
that she could look down into his 
face. 

“True, no, of course it isn’t true, 
and if I could get hold of ” but 
Stanwin did not finish the sentence. 
He realized that he himself was the 
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only one responsible for the rumor, 


which had recoiled like a boomerang 
on his own head. 

“Well, you are a nice sort of a 
man!” exclaimed Rose, dropping to 
a seat on the lower fold of the chair. 
“This is the second girl you have 
been engaged to within three weeks. 
Where there is so much smoke, you 
naturally expect to find a little fire.” 

““T wish you could find me a nice, 
comfortable hole in the ground, 
Rose, where I could seclude myself 
for a little while.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake, Noel, why 
don’t you go and engage yourself to 
one of these girls? And then you 
needn’t mind how much people talk. 
I am sure your prospects couldn’t be 
better, and you will be very lonely 
after I go away.” 

“How can I engage myself to any- 
body, Rose, if somebody is con- 
stantly meddling with my business? 
What do you suppose Miss Denforth 
will think when she hears this re- 
port?” 

“ Aha, that’s where sits the wind,” 
exclaimed Rose, lifting her eyebrows. 

“Yes, but it won’t any longer, I’m 
afraid,” and Stanwin leaned his head 
on his hands in a dejected attitude. 

“ And that’s why you were put out 
when it was rumored that you were 
engaged to Miss Price—because you 
did not want this Miss Denforth to 
hear of it?” 

Stanwin nodded. He was glad he 
had his sister in whom to confide, 
but yet he could not see how she 
could help him. 

‘““And now you are worse put out 
that you should be reported engaged 
togMiss Denforth? But I don’t see 
that any irreparable harm is done, 
Noel. She will understand that it is 
only village gossip.” 

“But you don’t know the worst of 
it, Rose, and I can’t tell you. All I 
can say is that the report will seem 
to have come authorized from me. 
She won’t have any opinion of me at 
all, and that Gertrude Price is at the 
bottom of the whole business. I 
must get out of town, if only for a 
night. I can’t stand it. If I was in 
any other profession but this con- 


founded medicine, [ could take a 
week off and make myself scarce ; 
but as it is I’m chained to my 
patients.” 

So instead of calling on Alice Den- 
forth that evening he took the eight 
o'clock train for Lake George, leav- 
ing word that he would be back the 
next afternoon. 


XI. 


NCE on board the cars Stanwin 

asked himself what good he 

was going to accomplish by running 

away in this fashion. He had come 

in obedience to an impulse that he 
could not logically explain. 

At times he endeavored to lighten 
his burden by hoping that Miss Den- 
forth had not heard the rumor. But 
he knewthat she had been in the 
habit of running in to sit awhile with 
Gertrude. He shuddered as his 
fancy painted the scene, how Ger- 
trude would take one of her hands in 
girl fashion and as she softly stroked 
it, tell her how he (Stanwin) had 
himself confided to her his happiness. 

“That finishes me there once for 
all,” he murmured. “Any girl that 
will look at a fellow after he has had 
the cheek to publish such a report, 
doesn’t deserve a lover.” 

He groaned in spirit and felt as if 
fate were four walls closing in upon 
him till they crushed out of him all 
hope of happiness. But no man can 
exist forever despairing, and in the 
course of time hope began to spring 
up again. 

“ Perhaps I can explain to her some 
day,” he reflected, but then came 
despair again, as he recollected what 
it would involve to make this expla- 
nation—the telling of Gertrude 
Price’s infatuation for him. This he 
could never do. There seemed to be 
nothing ahead of him but a wide 
gulffseparating him forever from Alice 
Denforth. 

Luckily, at this point in his dismal 
ponderings, the train brought him to 
Caldwell, and he was enabled to for- 
get his woes for a time in refreshing 
slumber at Crosbyside. The next 
morning the beauty of the place, 
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which he had never visited before, 
absorbed him. He inquired at the 
office if there was any excursion on 
the lake he could take that would 
bring him back by early afternoon. 

“Ves,” replied the clerk, “ you can 
take the Island Queen to Paradise 
Bay, a beautiful trip.” 

“Paradise Bay!” repeated Stan- 
win. The name _ seemed like a 
mockery, coming to him in his pres- 
ent mood. But he made up his mind 
to go there nevertheless. He had 
barely time to catch the boat, which 
was an odd looking little affair, 
standing very high out of the water 
and having almost the appearance of 
a toy steamboat. 

When Stanwin stepped aboard and 
seated himself on the upper deck in 
the very bow, with his eye fixed on 
the beautiful panorama of water and 
mountain down the lake, he hoped 
that for this little while at least he 
could keep his mind free from the 
shadow that he knew would fall 
over it all too soon again. The 
weather was superb, the leaves show- 
ing their wealth of gold and scarlet 
on the hillsides, the October breeze 
just strong enough to make the sun- 
shine pleasant. It was too late in 
the season for many tourists to be 
abroad, but at each landing a few 
came aboard, and there was always 
a little group down at the wharf to 
see the boat come in. Stanwin found 
keen interest in watching these 
parties. All of them seemed to bein 
high spirits, and waved hats and 
hands after the Island Queen when 
she moved away, even though they 
might have no friends on board of her. 

Thus time went on, and in the 
quiet enjoyment of the present Stan- 
win had mercifully forgotten both 
the luckless past and the ominous 
future. The boat approached the 
dock in front of the Marion House. 
Stanwin shaded his eyes from the 
sun with his hand, and glanced at 
the group ready to board it. His 
hand dropped as an exclamation of 
surprise escaped his lips. For three 
of the would be passengers were 


Mr. and Mrs. Denforth and their 
daughter Alice. 
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They had not seen Stanwin yet. 
He calculated his chances of climb- 
ing the rail and swinging himself 
upon the wharf after they had come 
on board. He felt as if he could not 
face Alice just now. He knew that 
she must despise him. She had pro- 
bably persuaded her parents to bring 
her away from Shumway on his ac- 
count just as he had come off on 
hers. And now they had met in 
exile. Could anything be more un- 
fortunate ? 

But Stanwin did not clamber over 
the rail and escape. He had too 
much dignity for that. Besides, he 
suddenly found himself possessed of 
an eager impatience to have the 
meeting take place, to know the 
worst and have done with it. If 
Alice Denforth should cut him—well, 
he could leave the boat at the next 
landing. 

They were coming through the 
little cabin toward the forward deck 
now. Alice was leading the way, her 
face bright with pleasure. But Stan- 
win knew that this joy was not at 
the prospect of meeting him, for he 
was sure she had not yet seen him. 
It was her delight over this trip to 
Paradise Bay. 

“Why, Dr. Stanwin, this is a pleas- 
ant surprise!” 

Their eyes had met as she stepped 
out on the deck, and a light came 
into hers that set his to throbbing 
tumultuously. She had not heard, 
then. He still had a respite. 

“Well, well, this is a most enjoy- 
able encounter, Dr. Stanwin,” de- 
clared Mr. Denforth as they shook 
hands and all took seats together. 
“How long have you been at the 
lake ?” 

‘‘T came up only last night,” an- 
swered Stanwin. “And you?” 

“We came up very hurriedly at 
noon yesterday.” 

“Yes, I feel quite guilty,” inter- 
posed Alice, “to have come away 
without dropping in to see how Miss 
Price was. You know I have been 
in the habit of running in to sit with 
her a little every day. It must beso 
tiresome for her to be shut up in her 
room. But she must be much better, 


’ 

















or we should not find you so far from 
your post of duty.” 

Stanwin did not flush at any im- 
plication that might underlie this 
last sentence. He was too busy 
thinking about something else to 
admit of this. He answered “ Yes, 
Miss Price is very much improved,” 
and then luckily Mr. Denforth called 
their attention to a picturesque view 
that the swinging of the boat around 
the point of an island had brought 
into their range of vision, Stanwin 
looked with the rest, but his mind 
was not onthe gem of an islet dis- 
closed, but on the course of action 
that had suddenly mapped itself out 
in front of him. 

Alice’s departure for Lake George 
had prevented her hearing the news 


that was now all over Shumway.., 


She was certain to be told it by Ger- 
trude as soon as she returned. If 
Stanwin did not wish irreparable 
harm to be done him in the eyes of 
the woman he loved, he must take 
the only course open to him, bold 
though it was. He must propose to 
Alice Denforth before he parted from 
her here at Lake George. 

If she rejected him he would be no 
worse off than he had been before, 
while if she accepted he would be in 
a position to explain everything to 
her, and could afford to snap his 
fingers at the gossips of Shumway. 
But the thought of testing his fate at 
such short notice neariy took away 
his breath. How could he manage 
it? The Denforths were going back 
to Shumway that very afternoon. 
There was not much time to lose, 
Is it any wonder that Stanwin did 
not manifest as much interest in the 
scenery as during the earlier hours 
of his trip? But he recalled more 
than once the objective point of the 
tour—Paradise Bay. Would it in 
truth prove a paradise for him, he 
wondered ? 

He thought of Mr. Church. He 
imagined Mr. and Mrs. Denforth had 
planned this little trip to divert their 
daughter’s mind from her unpleasant 
experience. What would they say if 


they knew what was hanging over 
her now? 
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“Did you ever see such a lovely 
spot, Dr. Stanwin ?” exclaimed Alice, 
suddenly turning to him. “I mean 
the entire lake. And they tell me 
that Paradise Bay is really and 
truly heavenly. There it is now, 
right in front of us. We go through 
that open space between those two 
islands. Papa has been here and 
told me about it. And the boat 
doesn’t make a landing; just runs 
into the bay and turns around.” 

Alice was so much interested in 
the view that she rose and walked to 
the bow of the boat. Stanwin fol- 
lowed her. His heart beat fast. 
Time was slipping away. He must 
watch for and seize the very first 
opportunity. But the rest of the 
passengers came crowding about the 
two. He could not of course speak 
now. 

Slowly the boat steamed into the 
landlocked sheet of water through 
the narrow strait. It seemed that 
there was scarcely room for her in- 
side. But by running her stem 
almost ashore and then backing 
carefully, she was enabled to accom- 
plish the feat, the difficulty of which 
made the experience all the more in- 
teresting for her passengers. On 
the edge of one of the wooded banks 
sat a young man and woman, pre- 
senting a most romantic spectacle 
with their sylvan surroundings. A 
general smile went round, and one 
audacious collegian leveled his Kodak 
at them and took a snap shot. But 
the couple on shore seemed not to 
mind; the fellow waved his hat and 
the girl fluttered her handkerchief. 
To Stanwin it seemed as if he were 
living in a very atmosphere of love. 

But there was no opportunity for 
him to speak his own. The Island 
Queen left the seductive joys of 
Paradise behind her and steamed 
out into the lake again, headed back 
toward Caldwell. 

“You must stop off at the Marion 
and take dinner with us, Dr. Stan- 
win,” said Mr. Denforth, when they 
were all seated together again. “We 
can catch the Horicon back in time 
for our train,” 


Stanwin accepted gladly. He felt 
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that his time was extended so much 
the longer. But he was exceedingly 
nervous nevertheless. He wondered 
if it had ever fallen to the experience 
of any other man to feel that his pro- 
posal must be made on railroad time, 
as it were. When they reached the 
Marion it was a little after noon. 
Dinner would not be ready until 
two. Mrs. Denforth was tired from 
the trip and sought her room; Mr. 
Denforth secured a New York morn- 
ing paper and an easy chair on the 
piazza, and proceeded to make him- 
self comfortable. Stanwin and Alice 
were thus left to their own devices. 
There were hammocks and settees 
down on the lawn close to the lake. 
Alice proposed that they go and sit 
there. Stanwin eagerly led the way. 
He felt now that the supreme mo- 
ment was approaching. Alloutward 
circumstances were combining to give 
him the longed for opportunity. His 
own faint heart was the only present 
drawback. It seemed such a hazard- 
ous cast to make; so much depended 
on it. He felt that his acquaintance 
with Alice was all too short. He 
feared that she might be shocked at 
his presumption. Yet he felt he 
must risk all on this throw. 

Naturally he was distraught. 
What man would not be, conscious 
that he is obliged to propose to a 
woman within a specified period? 
He was continually casting about in 
his mind for some way of leading up 
to the theme nearest to his heart. 
Alice was not helping him out in the 
least. 

The sight of a name on the hotel 
register had recalled to her a laugh- 
able experience that had _ befallen 
her once in amateur theatricals. The 
man who was playing the lover for- 
got her stage name, and in adjuring 
her to make him happy for life had 
fallen back on “ Alice,” to her horror 
and the intense amusement of the 
audience. She laughed heartily over 
the recollection, and of course ex- 
pected Stanwin to laugh too. But 


to laugh over a travesty on love 
making when one is contemplating 
setting about the process in sober 
earnest is no easy matter, and Stan- 
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win feared that his mirth was a little 
hollow. 

“Are you very fond of appearing 
in private theatricals, Miss Den-- 
forth?” he asked. 

“T like it for the fun of the thing, 
yes,” she replied. “I have no talent 
in that direction. I always feel absurd 
when I stand up on the stage and 
say things that somebody else has 
put into my mouth.” 

Stanwin’s heart sank. Always his 
companion seemed to dwell on the 
absurdities of situations. With her 
mind bent in this direction it was 
evidently a bad time for him to make 
his venture. And yet the minutes 
were fleeing. It was after one 


already. He could see that by the 
open faced watch that hung at Alice’s 
girdle. It was in truth “now or 
never.” 


There was a pause after Alice’s 
last remark. Stanwin did not care to 
pursue the subject. Alice’s eyes 
were riveted on the hills across the 
lake, watching the shadows that 
passing clouds cast on them. There 
was no sound for a moment or two, 
save the gentle plash of the lake 
wavelets against the stone wall that 
bordered the grounds. Alice was 
leaning back in the hammock, which 
hung motionless between the trees 
from which it was suspended. Stan- 
win sat on a bench so close to the 
hammock that by stretching out his 
hand he could have swung it had its 
occupant so desired. 

“ Why don’t you turn around, Dr. 
Stanwin, and get the full benefit of 
the lovely view?” Alice suddenly re- 
marked. “You are looking in the 
direction of Shumway, as if you were 
wishing yourself back there.” 

“My expression must belie my 
feelings, then,” Stanwin returned 
quickly, feeling that the decisive 
momenthadcome. “Iam most cer- 
tainly not wishing myself back in 
Shumway, or in any other place but 
this. Miss Denforth,” Stanwin caught 
his breath quickly and went on, “I 
don’t want to startle you, but I must 
say what I want to say now. I love 
you with the truest devotion a man 
can bring to woman. I have taken 
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this chance meeting of ours as an 
omen of good. I——” 

Stanwin stopped here. Alice had 
raised herself in the hammock and 
was looking at him with such a 
peculiar expression that he was posi- 
tively startled. But it was not a 
freezing look; there was a half smile 
on her lips. He wanted to take her 
hand, but a canoe just then passed in 
front of them, its paddle flashing 
back like jewels the glistening drops 
of water. 

“T love you,” Stanwin went on 
afteraninstant. The canoeist’s back 
was turned toward them now. Stan- 
win had risen and stood leaning over 
the hammock. “I love you ardently 
and have done so from the first. 
Give me one word of hope.” 

There was a gleam in Alice’s eyes. 
It seemed as if they had just caught 
sight of something that had eluded 
them hitherto. 

“Why, how strange it seems,” she 
said softly, almost as though she 
were speaking in a dream. “I did 
not realize before, but—but now you 
tell me this I find that I love you.” 

Stanwin would have given all he 
possessed to have been able to stoop 
down and take her in his arms. But 
of course he could not do such a 
thing on the front lawn of the hotel, 
with Alice's father sitting on the 
piazza in full view. 


XII. 


ROBABLY the next most ecstatic 
moment in a man’s life to that 
deliriously joyous one when he is 
accepted by the woman he loves, is 
the one when she blushingly con- 
fesses to him “all about it.” In an 
instant the entire relationship be- 
tween these two beings has been 
changed. From now on they are to 
have all things in common, which of 
course includes reminiscences of the 
past. 
“Why did you look at me so 
strangely, Alice,” asked Stanwin 
presenily, as the two were sauntering 
along the path by the lake side, 
“when I first began to tell you of 
this? Don’t you remember how 
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you lifted yourself on the hammock 
and stared at me—yes, really stared 
in the most impolite manner?” 

Alice glanced timidly to right and 
left of them before replying. Then 
she said softly: 

“ Don’t you understand what that 
meant, Noel? I will tell you. As 
soon as you began to talk to me of 
love, I was sensible that that was 
the feeling I had for you. I did not 
know what it was before. I had 
never felt it for any other man; I 
was not even conscious that I cared 
particularly for you. But as soon as 
you spoke in that way, your words 
seemed to awake in me the realiz- 
ation of a new power within me. I 
was startled, dazed, and—and I hope 
I did not let you see too soon how 
very fond of you Iwas.” She added 
this with a mischievous smile. 

Stanwin murmured something that 
sounded very like “ My darling,” and 
then inquired: 

“ And if I had not spoken, Alice, 
do you think you would have gone 
away from Shumway and straight- 
way forgotten about me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Don’t speak 
about that, Noel. We mustn’t think 
about the ‘might have beens’; we 
have our hands full with the ‘ares.’ 
Now what do you suppose, sir, papa 
and mama will say to this? You 
must remember that you don’t own 
me till they put their seal to the 
bargain. Oh, dear, it does seem 
dreadful, doesn’t it, to think I’ve not 
known you three months yet! I’m 
afraid they'll be terribly shocked 
when they hear about it.” 

“ Were you terribly shocked when 
vou thought I was in love with Ger- 
trude Price, whom I hadn’t known 
two months ?” Stanwin felt that this 
was a golden opportunity to open up 
the subject on which an explanation 
must be made before they returned 
to Shumway. 

“How did you know I imagined 
you were in love with Gertrude 
Price ?” Alice asked quickly. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you’ve 
forgotten that conversation we had 
on the hotel piazza before we went 
over to the concert in the park that 
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night? Of course | guessed it from 
that, and it nearly drove me wild.” 
“And you never cared the tiniest 
bit for her? Not even when you 
risked your life to bring her up from 
under the falls?” 
“Risked my life?” repeated Stan- 


win. “Nonsense. Let me tell you 
something, Alice. It was my fault 
she fell. You spoke to me, and I 


turned to answer you instead of tak- 
ing the hand she stretched out to me. 
And it was in that instant of my ne- 
glect of her for you that she went 
down.” 

“Why, Noel, how awful! I feel 
now as if I was responsible for the 
accident.” 

“Of course you weren’t. She her- 
self was the only one to blame. 
Don’t you see, when she saw me ex- 
plaining all about that Niagara re- 
semblance to you, she couldn’t stand 
being neglected, and walked out on 
that spur just to get me to come 
after her.” 

“IT knew there was something in 
it!” exclaimed Alice. “She was in 
love with you, then?” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to 
admit that unpleasant fact in order 
to be able to explain some others,” 


rejoined Stanwin, looking rather 
sheepish. 
“Explain some others? What 


others?” Alice’s tone was a startled 
one. Stanwin realized that even 
though he had proposed and been 
accepted, he was not yet out of the 
woods. 

“One is that you must not be sur- 
prised to hear of your engagement 
to me as soon as you get back to 
Shumway.” 

“What do you mean?” Stanwin 
felt that if they had been walking by 


moonlight Alice would have with-. 


drawn her arm from his as she made 
this exclamation. “Did you hear 
this report before you came away?” 
“Ves, but ns 
“And that put it into your head to 
come up here, find me, and ask me 
to be your wife?” Alice’s eyes were 





flashing. She had withdrawn to a 
little distance from Stanwin. 
“No, no,” he cried. ‘“I did not 
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know you were here. I came here 
to avoid you. I feared that it was 
all over between us. I was utterly 
miserable. And that Gertrude Price 


is at the bottom of it all. Don’t you 
trust me, Alice?” 
“But about Miss Price? What 


has she to do with it? I must know 
everything, Dr. Stanwin.” 

This name smote on Stanwin’s ears 
like a knell. Was it possible that 
only this brief taste of bliss was to 
be allowed him? 

“She has been my Jdée noir for 
weeks,” he replied. “ You remember 
I gave up treating her for a while; 
then her father sent for me to come 
back. On the day before my last 
visit she spoke about you and Mr. 
Church. She asked me if I thought 
it would amount to an engagement. 
I told her no, very decidedly. She 
wanted to know if I possessed ex- 
clusive information. I told her that 
I did, and ss 

“You told her that!” broke in 
Alice, the scarlet flaming in her 
cheeks. 

“T told her only what I believed to 
be the truth,” rejoined Stanwin, fore- 
seeing another shoal ahead, but de- 
termined to make a clean breast of it. 

“But I don’t see how you could 
know anything about it,” persisted 
Alice, “ or what right you had to be- 
lieve dé 

“By the right of what my own 
ears heard.” Stanwin drew a long 
breath and then made his confession 
about the unavoidable eavesdropping 
in the cliffs above Blue Mountain 
Falls. As he had anticipated, Alice 
was covered with confusion, with 
horror, when she heard this. She 
hid her face from him, and when he 
started to say more, she exclaimed, 
“No, no, it’s awful to think you knew 
all this about me. I shall never get 
over the humiliation of it.” 

She sank down on a settee at the 
furthest limit of the lawn, where 
they had arrived in their walk. He 
saw that she wanted to be left alone 
for a while, and strolled off to a tree 
that grew up close beside the stone 
wall. He leaned against this and 
looked out across the lake. The 
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clouds that had made shadows on 
the hillsides had now marshaled 
themselves in such masses that the 
sun was completely hidden. A 
strong breeze had sprung up, rip- 
pling the surface of the water. A 
boat with a red sail was skurrying 
before it, as if anxious to make port 
before the storm broke. Stanwin 
thought mournfully that the ele- 
ments were in sympathy with him. 

He turned and glanced up toward 
the hotel. Mr. Denforth had come 
to the edge of the piazza and was 
looking searchingly out over the 
grounds. He evidently wanted Alice 
to come in. Stanwin walked slowly 
back toward the bench. He had not 
the slightest idea what he ought to 
savy to mend matters. 

Suddenly the wind freshened to a 
gale. Alice, who had removed her 
hands from her face and sat looking 
out over the lake, sprang to her feet 
with a sharp cry. 

“Look, look there! They will go 
over!” She was pointing to the 
boat with the red sail. The squall 
had struck it and keeled it over till 
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could just see the men in her 
scrambling up on the windward side. 

Alice clung to Stanwin’s arm and 
gazed with a sort of awed fascina- 
tion at the boat. She appeared to 
have forgotten everything else for 
the time. 

“ They’re all right now,” Stanwin 
told her reassuringly the next in- 
stant. “The sheet must have been 
caught. See, she’s coming back to 
an even keel again.” 

Even as he spoke the sun burst 
through a rift in the clouds, the 
squall passed, and the frowning waves 
of the lake subsided as if by magic 
to laughing ripples. 

“That was a narrow escape,” re- 
marked Stanwin gravely. 

“Yes,” and Alice shuddered. 

“The men in the boat can say ‘it 
might have been,’” he went on softly, 
“and rejoicein what is. Wedon’t wish 
to invert that, Alice. We have come 
very near seeing a shipwreck, We 
must not make one ourselves.” 

She looked up at him and her eyes 
were wet. 

“T have been foolish, Noel,” she 


the sail was scarcely visible. It was said. ‘Come, let us go to papa and 
half a mile from shore and they mama.” 
THE END. 


HER REVERIE. 


It’s not a day for walking or for rowing, 


The sun is far too hot ; 


And so he’s going to take me out a sailing— 
Just we two in his yacht. 
Oh, how I wish a storm would come and take us, 


Sweeping us suddenly 


Far out of sight of land, out on the ocean, 
And straight across the sea. 

Think of the great green splashing waves, the ocean, 
Carrying the yacht on—and 

Flying swifter than a steamer, flying 


Until at last we land; 


Reaching some delightful old French harbor— 
Calais, Dieppe, Boulogne— 
Then I’d say, “ Thanks, for my voyage over; 


Now I'll goon alone.” 


Mending a broken heart by studying painting 
Is—some one I would see. 

Here is his address-—Hotel des Empereurs, 
Rue des Saints-Peéres, Par?s. 


Walter H. Hanway. 
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A FEW months ago many English periodi- 
cals, and some on this side of the Atlantic, 
were voicing the complaints of authors, both 
great ones and small ones, that in the produc- 
tion of books they did the work and their 
publishers reaped the profit. Audi alteram 
partem. Here is the plain statement of a 
gentleman who has for many years been con- 
nected with an established publishing house 
in London. ‘Barely half of the books that 
are issued produce a profit at all, and not ten 
per cent result in profit worthy of the name. 
It is very rarely indeed that the author bears 
any of the absolute loss incurred, and the 
case where he does not share in the gain is 
equally rare. Books have been bought for 
twenty five pounds, as was the case with 
Anstey’s ‘Vice Versa,’ which would have 
been cheap at five hundred pounds, but a 
thousand pounds has been given for books 
which would have been dear at a gift.” 

The same deponent adds that publishers 
make money from ‘‘ books of utility, school 
books and cookery books, technical and ju- 
venile books,” and not from ‘‘ the moreor less 
ephemeral novels, poems, essays, or ser- 
mons.” The statement is discouraging to the 
devotee of highly ideal literature, but there is 


nevertheless a good deal of truth in it. 
* * * 


Ir 1s stated, no doubt correctly, that the 
recent parliamentary elections in England 
had a marked effect upon the book trade. 
Indeed it is said that the only two novels 
whose sale was not almost stopped were 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Tess,” and J. M. Barrie’s 
“* Little Minister.” 

A similar phenomenon is observable just 
now in this country, and will be more observ- 
able as the political campaign waxes warmer. 
While the daily newspapers gain, at least in 
circulation, aimost all other branches of lit- 
erary industry suffer while our voters are 
busy deciding who shall be the next Presi- 


dent. 
* * 


* 

‘THE SCARLET LETTER,” published early in 
the year 1850, went out of copyright a few 
months ago, and several editions at reduced 
prices promptly appeared on the American 
market. The same year in which Hawthorne 
published his masterpiece witnessed the ap- 
pearance, in England, of ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” ‘‘ Pendeanis,” and ‘‘ Alton Locke,” and 


as the term of copyright is the same there as 
here they also become public property this 
year—an event for which several British pub- 
lishers have prepared by manufacturing 
cheap reprints. As Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Kingsley could of course do nothing to pro- 
tect their books in America, they have long 
ago been appropriated to the full on this side 
of the Atlantic—just as, for a corresponding 
reason, ‘‘The Scarlet Letter” has been 
pirated on the other side. 

The last of Thackeray's important works— 
‘The Virginians "—will only be protected for 
eight years more. The last Dickens copy- 
right—that on ‘‘Edwin Drood”—has still 
twenty years to run. 

* * * 

RALPH WaLpo Emerson's old homestead 
at Concord still stands just as it stood during 
the philosopher's life, and it is still tenanted 
by his widow and ler unmarried daughter 
Ellen. Mrs. Emerson is now in her ninetieth 
year, and in her extreme old age she sees no 
visitors, reads nothing, and apparently feels 
no interest in the outside world. Only at the 
rarest intervals does she leave the house. 
Then she goes for a short drive in the old 
family carry-all, which looks as if it might 
have been purchased with the house in 1835. 

* * * 

Some critics have fallen foul of Mr. Howells 
for his declaration, quoted in this department 
last month, of a disbelief in rapid work done 
under the pressure of ‘‘ the inspiration of the 
moment.” They aver that his theory is that 
of ‘ta plodder, devoid of imagination or 
poetry.” The methods of many illustrious 
authors, however, could be cited in refutation 
of the charge. Dickens and Balzac were men 
of daily and routine desk work; so are Zola 
and Thomas Hardy. Trollope measured his 
output by inches—or rather, perhaps, by 
yards. 

What does it matter, after all, how an author 
regulates the mechanical part of his work? 
Be it executed swiftly or slowly, by daylight 
or by gaslight, at regular hours or when the 
spirit moves, the critic is concerned only with 
the quality of the result. We are reminded 
of an accusation once brought against Tenny- 
son—that he was guilty of using a rhyming 
dictionary. And why not, was the natural 
answer? Why has not a poet as full aright 
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‘to refer to such a mechanical assistant as to 
use a typewriter instead of the pen? When 
we see a beautiful picture, do we inquire 
whether the artist held his brush in the right 
hand or the left—or, as some armless phe- 
nomena have actually done, with his toes? 
The test of art isin its product; its methods 
should be judged from no other view point. 
* * * 

OnE of the latest successes in literature is 
that of ‘‘Lanoe Falconer,” the author of 
‘‘Mademoiselle Ixe.” Gladstone was one of 
the first to call attention to the merits of that 
clever story, and somebody started a report 
that it was written by his married daughter, 
Mrs. Drew. It was soon ascertained, how- 
ever, that it came from the pen of a Miss 
Mary E. Hawker, who had been writing for 
nearly twenty years without public recog- 
nition of her talent. It was written five years 
before it saw the light, and had meanwhile 
been traveling from publisher to publisher 
without finding any one willing to become its 
godfather. Of course many an unknown 
author has similar experiences, but it certainly 
does seem strange that so brilliant a piece of 
fiction as ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe” should be so 
long in obtaining a hearing. 

* * * 

THE author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus” has dropped 
into autobiography—not that of the dull 
chronicler of dates and facts, but such a de- 
lightful memory sketch of bygone days as 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich gave us in the narra- 
tive of his sinful youth. ‘'On the Plantation 
—A Story of a Georgia Boy’s Adventures 
During the War” is the title of Mr. Harris's 
volume, of which he says in the introduction 
that ‘‘the lad himself, and the events which 
are herein described, seem t* have been born 
ofa dream. That which is tiction pure and 
simple in these pages bears to me the stamp 
of truth, and that which is true reads likea 
clumsy invention. In this matter it is not 
forme to prompt the reader. He must sift 
the fact from the fiction and label it to suit 


himself.” 
* * eS 


GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, better known 
as ‘*Gath,” is one of the most prolific of con- 
temporary writers. He has produced three 
novels, two volumes of poems, and a dozen 
miscellaneous books, besides keeping up an 
immense amount of newspaper work. It is 
safe to say that this last has been the chief 
contributor to his income. In summer he 
lives at Crampton Gap, in Maryland, where 
he has built for himself a hot weather retreat 
in the shape of a little straggling, rustic vil- 
lage of wood and stone. His kitchen and 
diningroom are in one house, his library 
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a hundred feet away in another, his billiard 
room in still another, delightful bedrooms for 
his family and guests over them all. This 
summer home is in a notch of the Blue Ridge, 
between precipitous mvuuntains, and com- 
mands a view of twenty five miles across the 
valley of the Monocacy below. 
* * * 
THE inspiring theme of the modern “ real- 
istic” school of fiction compels a contempor- 
ary critic to burst into poetry: 


Here's to the novel without any plot 
Which brings to the mind calm delight: 
The scholarly novel that interests not, 
But structurally is all right. 
Then send the rich sterilized water around, 
Till each brimming glass doth run o’er; 
We'll drink to the tale in which no plot is 
found 
Till we can’t drink another drop more! 


Dickens and Thackeray, Cooper and Scott, 
And others too numerous to mention,-— 

Each one of them used a most palpable plot 
Asa cheap way to hold the attention. 

We now know the plot to be thoroughly 

wrong,— 

Analysis these fellows lacked :— 

So drink to the hope that it may not be long 
Tiil readers shall find cut this fact! 


The deadly romance, that dire pitfall of 
youth, 
Oh, give me the photograph dear! 
For I would have fiction as truthful as truth 
And never a smile or a tear. 
On the plain commonplace should the novelist 
dwell, 
The common and every day topic: 
In a way realistic he ever should tell 
Of the beautiful point microscopic. 


Then here’s to the utterly tasteless and tame, 

The sleepy, the vapid, the flat; 

And here’s to each author that builds us the 
same, 

With a kodak concealed in his hat. 

So we'll drink as the sterilized water goes 
round, 

To the novel that fosters the snore,— 

To the plotless, the dull, but in principle 
sound,— 

Till we can’t drink another drop more! 

The author of this highly aqueous Bacchan- 
alian effusion deserves credit for his enthus- 
iasm. His verses are ingenious if not the 
perfection of melody. 

* * * 

Hat Caine writes from Berlin that ‘the 
German view of English fiction is on the 
whole not a good one. But very little seems 
to be known of any of the English novelists. 
Ihave met only one man who has read Mr. 
Stevenson, and only one or two who have 
even heard of Mr. Kipling. I sang Mr. Bar- 
rie’s praises amid silence, and no one was 
aware of Mr. Blackmore or yet Mr. Besant. 
Such and so loud is the turbulent voice of 
fame, twenty four hours only from Lon- 
don, amid a people who are our first cousins 
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and have interests in common with our own! 
A lady told me she was translating Mr. Swin- 
burne; but she knew nothing of Rossetti ex- 
cept his name.” 

American authors are probably no better 
known in Berlin than their British confréres. 
And afterall, such a state of affairs is only to 
be expected. In these days of voluminous 
production, barely one in a hundred can keep 
himself fully abreast of the contemporary 
literature of his own language; not one in a 
thousand can find time to follow the move- 
ments of foreign literatures. 

* * * 

THE London Atheneum prints each year a 
brief summary of the chief literary events of 
the preceding twelve months in the different 
nations of Europe. The countries reviewed 
in the latest of these annual surveys are Bel- 
gium (where both French and Flemish are 
written) Bohemia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, and Sweden. Here area bak- 
er’s dozen of distinct literatures in as mary 
different languages. Who is there that can 
even dip into more than two or three of them 
at most? Practically nobody. 

And yet some of these minor literatures 
boast names of a fame which their country- 
men at least fondly believe to be world wide. 
Hungarian critics rank Jokai as the first of 
contemporary novelists. All Belgium is talk- 
ing of Maurice Maeterlinck. Greece consid- 
ers Bikelas’s ‘‘Loukis Laras” as one of the 
most notable of romances. And so it is with 
the rest. 

Verily of making of books there is no end, 
and the modern reader may well stand ap- 
palled at the vastness of the field spread be- 
fore him. 

* * * 

THE erudite Critic points out an error that 
seems to be repeated through all the standard 
books of reference. They name Sancerre as 
the birthplace of Macdonald, the Scotch 
soldier who was perhaps the most brilliant of 
all Napoleon’s marshals, and whom his im- 
perial master created Duke of Tarentum. In 
a recently published volume of ‘ Recol- 
lections” there is a letter of the marshal’s 
wherein he distinctly states that he was born 
at Sedan—destined later to be the scene of 
the most crushing reverse ever inflicted upon 
French arms. Curiously enough, the com- 
piler of this very volume repeats the mistake 
on another page—a strange illustration of the 


liability of mankind to err. 
* * * 


Milton sold the manuscript of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” for five pounds, with a further pay- 
ment of ten pounds conditional upon the sale 
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of the first edition. A single copy of that 
first edition brought a hundred and twenty 
pounds at a recent sale in England. It was a 
handsome specimen, in the original binding, 
of that rarest variation of the first edition 
bearing the first or earliest title. There are 
eight variations of this first edition, and a 
copy of the fifth was purchased at the same 
sale for twenty pounds. 

The published price of the first edition of 
Gray's ‘‘Elegy” was sixpence. Recently a 
copy was sold at Sotheby’s famous book mart 
in London for fifty nine pounds. At the same 
time ninety four pounds was paid for a first 
edition of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” while a 
copy of the first edition of ‘‘ The Compleat 
Angler” fetched two hundred and ten 
pounds. 

First editions of much newer books—such 
as the earlier volumes of Dickens or Tenny- 
son—are also valuable property. A first edi- 
tion of ‘‘Adam Bede,” containing George 
Eliot’s autograph inscription of presentation 
to Thackeray, sold for fifteen pounds and 
some odd shillings not long ago. 

* * * 


THE house at the corner of Fore and Han- 
cock Streets, in Portland, Maine, where Long- 
fellow was born, has been purchased by a Mr. 
John Musgrave, who is—or recently was— 
tearing out and remodeling the interior. A 
contemporary reports that ‘‘he is having 
quite a time looking after the relic hunters, 
and one day a citizen, who wanted something 
to remind him of the birthplace of the poet, 
was overhauled in Middle Street with a 
mantelpiece in his arms.” 

The enthusiasm of the average collector of 
mementos is sufficient, almost, to move moun- 
tains, if the mountains happen to be con- 
nected with one of his favorite heroes. But 
a mantelpiece—especially a stolen mantel- 
piece—would certainly be a curious addition 
to a collection of Longfellow relics. 

* * * 


‘‘A MAN of literature compelled by circum- 
stances to be also a man of business.” That 
is the definition of a journalist given by 
George Augustus Sala, the veteran of the 
London 7elegraph. It is, perhaps, a good 
description of the ideal newspaper man. A 
good many actual members of that noble 
profession are hardly men of business, and a 
good many others are certainly not men of 
literature. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA advances the claim that it is 
‘“‘the home city of the acme of journalistic 
courtesy,” and points, for evidence, to the 
Chesterfieldian politeness with which her 
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daily newspapers treat their political oppo- 
nents. Charles Emory Smith's speech at the 
banquet tendered him before his departure 
for the post he recently resigned—the St. 
Petersburg mission—is said to have been 
taken as the keynote of the campaign. ‘I 
shall doubtless,” said the statesman editor of 
the Philadelphia Press, ‘‘ in the future as in 
the past venture to cross swords with some of 
my brothers who are at this board and who, 
in spite of all my gentle persuasion, will go on 
preaching their heresies, but if I know my 
own heart I shall seek to accord the same re. 
spect for their loyalty to their convictions 
which I claim for my own.” 

Without attempting to decide the momen- 
tous question whether Philadelphia is or is 
not the center of mundane politeness, it is 
safe to say that Mr. Smith's words have a 
gentlemanly ring that renders them worthy of 
general attention. Especially do we com- 
mend them to the notice of the New York 
editors whose mutual mud slinging is as dis- 
graceful tc themselves as it is disgusting to 


their readers. 
* * * 


Ir is said that the Lvening Dispatch, an af- 
ternoon paper published at Edinburgh, has a 
service of carrier pigeons that is a really im- 
portant adjunct of the reportorial staff. The 
winged messengers are housed in quarters 
specially erected for them on the flat roof of 
the office, the dovecote including an ingent- 
ous trap arrangement and an electric bell 
that announces the arrival of the homing 
pigeons. When required for service, the 
birds—two or four, as may be required—are 
caught in the morning and placed in a com- 
fortable wicker or tin basket, like a small 
luncheon basket, with compartments. ‘The 
reporter, when he leaves the office, carries 
this with him. He also provides himself with 
a book of fine tissue paper, “ flimsy,” and a 
sheet of carbonized paper. He writes his re- 
ports very compactly, so as to put as much 
on a page of “ fiimsy ” as it will possibly hold. 
Then he rolls the “flimsy ” up and attaches it 
to the leg of the bird by means of an élastic 
band. Or he may send two pages of “‘ flimsy,” 
one on each leg. The pigeon being released 
makes straight for home. 

* * * 


THERE is more than one account of the cir- 
cumstances under which ‘*'Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” first appeared in print. A Washing- 
ton correspondent, in telling of the notable 
coterie of contributors that Dr. Bailey, editor 
of the National Era, gathered about him, 
writes of the famous tale of slavery days as 
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follows: ‘‘Mrs. Stowe lived up in Maine, 
where her husband was a professor in Bow- 
doin. Dr. Bailey had read some of her fugi- 
tive sketches, and knowing she was poor, he 
one day sent her a hundred dollars and said, 
‘*Come, write me a short anti-slavery story 
for the Era.” She began the ‘short story,” 
which so extended the circulation of the Ara 
that she lengthened it until it became ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” 
* * * 

Mrs. Srowe's famous brother—so his widow 
is reported as saying—would not read ** Urcle 
Tom” as it appeared serially in the 7a. 
‘‘Tt’s folly for you to be kept in constant ex- 
citement week after week,” he told his 
family. ‘‘I shall wait till the story is com- 
pleted, and take it all at one dose.” And 
when he got the entire work he devoted a 
whole day to reading it with intense absorp- 
tion, never laying it down until he reached 
the last page. 

Mr. Beecher’s objection to homceopathic 
doses of serial stories, by the way, is one that. 
a good many share. 

* * * 


THE author of ‘‘The Master of Silence,” 2 
novel recently published in New York, is no- 
thing if not boldly imaginative. The rather 
unromantic city of Ogdensburgh, N. Y., is 
the scene of the most marvelous part of his 
narrative. The hero, an English boy, who 
tells the story, comes to this country in search 
of along lost uncle, and discovers that re- 
lative at last, not in a ‘‘moated grange,” but 
in the suburbs of Ogdensburgh in a house 
surrounded on all sides by a wall nearly as. 
high as the eaves of the building. Here the 
uncle, who bore the commonplace name of 
Lane, had lived for eighteen years the life ofi 
arecluse with his only son, and in order to 
prevent people intruding on him, walked 
about the place with alion at his heels, and 
kept the grounds about the house alive with 
rattlesnakes. When at last the nephew, by 
climbing over the high wall and braving the: 
lion and the rattlesnakes, gained access to his. 
uncle, the latter explains that the object of 
his self imprisonment was to make a highly 
original experiment in the education of his. 
only son. He hastrained the youth to ignore 
language, and to interchange his thoughts 
with those of his decidedly erratic father by 
means of a highly developed faculty of mind 
reading. 

“The Master of Silence” may be termed a 
reaction from the realistic fiction of the day. 
It certainly goes to the opposite extreme of 
impossibility. 
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‘THE new season is now fairly under way. 
‘From the rst of August on, opening nights 
-have followed one another thick and fast. 
The days, or rather the nights, of the roof 
garden will soon begin to be numbered, which 
brings us to one of the most important an- 
nouncements of the month. 

It appears that this roof garden business 
during the present summer has exerted a 
tremendous influence on metropolitan theat- 
rical affairs, and all this seems to have been 
brought about by the introduction of a stage 
into this aerial garden. For several seasons 
past we have had music on top of the Casino, 
and no radical revolution has been wrought 
thereby in the playhouses of the neighbor- 
hood, but one summer of roof music plus 
stage performances, and resto, the entire 


-character of the Casino itself is to be per- 


manently changed. Beginning with the 
middle of September the whole building is to 
be transformed intoa variety hall of the stamp 
of the Empire and Alhambra in London. 
Nor is this all. Scarcely had a dazed public 
recovered from the effects of this announce- 
ment than rumor flew from over the way with 
the declaration that the Broadway Theater 
is to follow suit, and the arches which have 
echoed to the tones of a Booth, a Barrett, 
and (save'the mark!) the first of the Faunt- 
i‘leroys, are hereafter to ring to the rounds of 
a drinking ‘song and shudder at the birth of 
‘future ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ays” and ‘ Com- 
irades.” 
a * * 

\WHERE is our Niobe to lament over the de- 
«cay of the drama? Surely there is cause for 
tears. Look at the Madison Square Theater, 
for example. Once managed by clergymen, 
and the home of such highly moral compil- 
ations as ‘‘Hazel Kirke,” ‘‘ Esmeralda,” 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop,” and other tear in- 
‘ducing productions, now turned over toa farce 
‘comedy which is sosuccessful that ten months 
is all too-short a term for it, and nobody can 
guess the limits of its run. Then there is the 
‘Garden Theater, where last summer Mr. 
Mansfield offered the public the opportunity 
of seeing him in a varied repertoire of the 
highest stamp. But the handsome plush 
«chairs were made beggarly by their emptiness, 
while this summer the same seats are thronged 
night after night by the devotees of “Sinbad,” 


the New York exponent of that fearfully and 
wonderfully constructed thing emanating 
from Chicago and yclept ‘‘American Extrava- 
ganza.” 
* * * 

AmMoNG the new plays produced during the 
month, the most noteworthy are ‘Settled 
Out of Court,” Gillette’s adaptation of Bis- 


son's latest farce, which has scored a popular: 


success at the Fifth Avenue, and ‘ Captain 
Lettarblair,” a comedy by Marguerite Mer- 
ington, with which Sothern opened his sixth 
season at the Lyceum, August 16. The last 
named play, under the simple title ‘‘ Lettar- 
blair,” was tried at a matinée performance at 
this same theater last winter, and we believe 
that since then it has undergone many 
changes at the hands of skilled revisers. It 
seems to us that this good work might be con- 
tinued with great profit. Much of it is still 
tedious. We are so accustomed to seeing 
Mr. Sothern admirably fitted with his plays 
that the slightest departure from the stand- 
ard jars on us. The two unique situations on 
the strength of which we understand he ac- 
cepted ‘‘ Lettarblair,” are certainly novel. In 
the one the leading lady is shut in a room by 
reason of her dress being caught in the door, 
the knob of which has fallen off. In the other 
she is made to propose to the man she loves, 
and who loves her. These scenes are strong, 
but they are not woven into the piece with 
sufficient deftness. Indeed, in the whole play 
there is a lack of coherency which at times 
forces the spectator to put on his thinking 
cap very hard in the effort to understand tne 
drift of things. 

But there are many bright lines in the three 
acts, and at noints plenty of rapid action 
which carries the audience along with it on a 
top wave of excitement. The ladies in the 
cast all have rather colorless parts. Virginia 
Harned did splendid work in the two strong 
situations already referred to, while it seemed 
a genuine pity there was not more for Jenny 
Dunbar to do, so excellently did she handle 
the lines and ‘‘ business” that fell to her. 
Sothern himself, as the rollicking, big hearted 
Irish captain, has created a réle very distinct 
from others in his repertoire, and one in 
which none of his many admirers ought to 
miss seeing him. | 


* 
THESE are the days of changes and rumors 
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of changes in the theatrical world. Among 
the latter is to be noted the report that Jay 
Gould's son George was to assume the man- 
agement of the Grand Opera House, which 
his father owns. T. Henry French has given 
it up for his new theater, and we presume 
that the reason for the association of Mr. 
‘Gould’s name with the future of the house is 
on account of his wife having been Miss 
Edith Kingdon, of Daly’s company. We 
suppose that it is too much to hope that who- 
ever assumes control will change the name, 
which is certainly an abomination, consider- 
ing the uses to which the stage is put. But 
then this is an abomination which New York 
shares with almost every city and town in the 
country, nearly all having their ‘‘ Grand 
Opera House.” But we suppose we ought to 
rejoice that we are not as badly off as Phila- 
delphia, which has a Chestnut Street Theater, 
and a Chestnut Street Opera House, within a 
few squares of each other. As may be imag- 
ined confusion is constantly arising, on one 
occasion two worthy ladies of our acquaint- 
ance setting out to attend a matinée of 
Boothin ‘‘Hamlet” and finding themselves 
seated in the other house at a performance of 
Dixey in ‘‘ Adonis.” 


# * * 


ONCE again we are to have Patti's positive 
farewell tour. But this time we are told it is 
to be the “‘ final, absolute one” in North Amer- 
ica. Well, it may be so, but Madame Patti 
holds her own remarkably well in appear- 
ance and her name spells money. The tour 
is to be for concerts only, forty of them, to 
start in New York on November 10, 1893. 

Speaking of grime donne, great things are 
promised with regard to Emma Calvé, Abbey 
& Grau’s new soprano for the coming season 
of opera at the Metropolitan. She is French, 
and made her first appearance at Brussels in 
1882. Mascagni’s two operas hold a leading 
place in her repertoire. Mr. Abbey announces 
that the New York season will continue for 
thirteen weeks, with an intermission of a fort- 
night during the holidays, when the company 
will visit Chicago. He announces, further- 
more, that Miss Eames, the brothers de 
Reszke, and Lassalle are to be retained in the 
organization. This is very enticing, certain- 
ly, but it scarcely agrees with the report that 
Mr. Jean de Reszke’s throat is in such condi- 
tion that he will positively be interdicted 
from singing for a year. 

* * * 

STRIKES in theaters sometimes assume 
ludicrous proportions. With the curtain up 
and the performance going on, the manager 
is at the mercy of his hirelings on the stage, 
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who frequently realize that they command 
the situation. A droll anecdote illustrating 
this fact is told by the London Pall Mall 
Budget : 

‘“‘An original feature was introduced into 
the performance of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Tempest” 
ina French provincial town recently. The 
actual tempest was produced by fifteen men 
hidden under the green cloth which served 
as the surface of the sea, producing the swell- 
ing of old ocean by bobbing up and down. 
On account of a falling off in the box office 
receipts, the manager lowered the men's 
wages, whereat they decided to strike. Next 
evening, when the wind howled over the 
stage and hailstones made of beans fell on the 
boards, the green sea remained sullenly 
silent. ‘‘Swell and roar at once!” the direc- 
tor cried in despair. ‘‘If you promise to give 
us eighty centimes instead of fifty, we will,” 
replied the supes. ‘‘No, sixty; not a sou 
more.” The audience shouted with laughter; 
the sea remained calm. ‘‘Seventy cen- 
times ?” the director now offered. ‘‘ We said 
eighty,” retorted the men. And eighty it 
had to be. Then there began a roaring and 
swelling of the ocean, which for vigor had 
never been equaled. The result was, that 
suddenly the green cloth burst and the heads 
of the fifteen appeared on the stage, to the 
uproarious delight of the house. Thetheater 
‘* paid” after this. 

* * * 

In Boston, ‘‘ Puritania,” with Pauline Hall, 
has passed its fiftieth performance at the 
Tremont. Many new features have been 
added, so that those who have seen the opera 
once will want to go again. A similar course 
has been adopted with ‘‘Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves” at the Chicago Opera House, 
which has run for over three months. Thisis 
where the producers of spectacles, very 
light operas,@ind farce comedies have the ad- 
vantage of those managers who rely on plays 
with a ‘‘ plot.” Big runs are not so much to 
be wondered at when by dint of introducing 
a fresh dance here, a popular song of the day 
there, putting in a unique ballet in the third 
act and giving the low comedian a spick and 
span new topical ditty, the piece can be 
counted on to draw as strongly from those 
who have seen it as from those who have not. 

Perhaps the experiment might be success- 
fully tried with the ‘‘legitimate.” We be- 
lieve that the ending of two plays, ‘‘ Captain 
Swift” and ‘‘Beau Brummel” was changed 
after they were produced, and these were 
both successes. How would it do fora mer- 
cenary manager to play Shakspere’s come- 
dies as tragedies and his tragedies as come- 
dies ?—but we hasten to disclaim any original- 
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ity for the suggestion. We recall that the 
latter has indeed often been done. 
* ~ * 

Henry E. Drixey, who is doing very well at 
Palmer’s with the ‘‘ Mascot,” lately confided 
to a 7ribune reporter, among other things, 
the ingredients necessary in his opinion to 
the making of a play: ‘‘ When arranging for 
a new vroduction I first thoroughly outline 
in my own mind the theme of the story, the 
country in which it is to be located, and the 
characters that are to figure in it. The cen- 
tral idea must be one of love, and this inter- 
est must be as carefully sustained through- 
out as the element of comedy about which it 
is entwined. In deciding upon the music of 
the piece I make the selections from four or 
five first class composers, the ones whose 
style best suits the public taste. Then I de- 
cide upon the.four characters that are to 
dominate the action of the play, around 
which the other figures are merely grouped 
to give perfection to the whole. Ever since 
the drama’s inception a quartet has domi- 
nated almost every success, whether in trag- 
edy, history, pantomime or comedy. In 
‘*Hamlet” we have Ophelia, the Xing, the 
Queen and Hamlet; in ‘‘ Othello” we have 
lago, Desdemona, Emelia and the Moor, and 
in pantomime we have the clown, pantaloon, 
columbine, and harlequin. The sameapplies 
to light comedy, burlesque, and opera bouffe. 
It is love and humor that rule the world, and 
it is love and humor that the world likes best 
to see upon itsstage. Even in tragedy it is 
feelings of the heart that sustain the inter- 
est.” 

In this same interview Mr. Dixey drew a 
comparison between professional courtesy in 
this country and England which bears hardly 
on the American actor. ‘‘ By the way, do 
you know that the worst enemy of our profes- 
sion is one of its own members? Take, for 
instance, the man who accepts seats for an 
entertainment on the ground of what he calls 
‘professional courtesy.’ As a general thing 
that man will sit through one act, convers- 
ing with a friend, and as the curtain falls 
stroll into the lobby smoking a cigar and con- 
demning everything he has witnessed. I do 
not like this. I think we of the theatrical 
profession should be most charitable. I think 
that the public, too, should cherish our art- 
ists. In England they respect an actor and 
an artist much more than they do in this 
country. Upon one occasion in London I 
witnessed a performance, and at its conclu- 
sion visited a well known club. A gentleman 
there asked me how I liked the performance 
of Mr: So-and-so. .I replied that I thought 


he played the part very badly, whereupon 
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my companion said, deprecatingly, and at 
the same time with a show of conscious. 
pride: ‘But, my dear fellow, you should 
have seen him fifteen years ago. Then he 
was great.’ I appreciated such loyalty and 
sentiment, and I told the gentleman that in: 
my country an artist must be successful in 
all he undertook, else the public would slowly” 
but surely forget him.” 
* * * 

“Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ‘tis it’s true” 
that the man who goes to a theater on a 
‘clipped ” ticket does not enjoy the perform- 
ance as much as does the man next to him: 
who has paid a dollar and a half for his seat. 
We have often wondered at this seeming 
anomaly, but have come to the conclusion 
that it is not an anomaly at all. The ‘‘ dead-- 
head” feels that he loses nothing but his time 
if the play be poor, whereas the other realizes 
that in that event he loses both his time and 
money. He is therefore on the alert to seize- 
every good point in the performance and 
magnify it, so that he may not come away 
with the impression that he has allowed him-- 


self to be cheated. 
1 * * 


‘““WanG” is once more on deck at the 
Broadway. Mr. Hopper seems to have any- 
thing but ‘‘an elephant on his hands” with 
this merry opera. The music of it one hears 
everywhere. In this respect it comes near 
rivaling ‘‘ Pinafore,” and has’ surpassed 
that famous piece in one way; in that one 
of its songs has been chosen as the Cleveland. 
campaign air. Mr. Hopper's New York en- 
gagement is to last fourteen weeks. He and 
Nat Goodwin went to Europe for their vaca- 
tion, and spent most of it in Paris and Lon- 
don, where Mr. Hopper expects to play the 
summer after next. Mr. Goodwin opens at the 
Fifth Avenue for a six weeks’ season on No- 
vember 5. His repertoire includes *‘ A Gild-- 
ed Fool,” ‘*‘ Walker, London,” ‘‘In Missouri,” 
and ‘*The Boy Wonder.” Mr. Goodwin's 
work asa comedian ranks among the highest, 
and his appearance in a round of new plays: 
will be awaited with keen interest. 

* * * 

AMONG other announcements for the au- 
tumn, we record Miss Marie Tempest's 
opening at Buffalo, September 26, with the 
‘Fencing Master” and ‘‘The Face in the 
Moonlight,” the ‘‘romantic drama” to be 
brought out by Robert Mantell at Proctor’s 
August 29. 

The scenes of Mr. Maiutell’s play are laid in 
France during the First Empire. So far as 
box office receipts are concerned they would 
much better be transferred to the United 
States during its First Republic. Shakespere- 
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‘said that the mirror must be held up to 
mature ; our public seems to like to have it 
held up to itself. In other words, it enjoys 
seeing on the stage incidents which might 
have befallen the family in the flat overhead 
or in the house next door. Contemporane- 
ousness should be the watchword of the com- 
ing dramatist wo hopes to win. ‘To be sure 
‘*The Foresters” coined money, but then 
there was the fact that it was the first play 
ever written for an American company by 
England's laureate, and so little faith has Mr. 
Daly in its staying powers that when it is put 
on the road the coming season, an agent is to 
be sent ahead to secure subscriptions in ad- 
vance, and a performance is to be given only 
in those towns where a sufficient number of 
subscriptions have been obtained. 
* * * 

THE following reminiscences are given on 
the authority of the Sax Francisco Call: 

‘* Nicolini was observed out in the streets of 
Chicago one day accompanied by a surveyor 
and a theodolite, taking measurements of the 
difference between the lettering of Patti’s and 
Nevada’s names, and, not being satisfied 
with the theodolite’s work, he got a ladder 
and completed the measurements with a foot 
rule. Patti had stipulated that her name 
should be one third bigger than any one 
else’s. 

‘*Mme. Patti’s fondness for money is noto- 
rious. She may deserve it, but certainly she 
receives enormous gains. At Cincinnati 
during a musical festival she was paid $8000 a 
night—the largest amount ever paid any 
singer. There is a charming story of the 
famous singer’s tenacious manner of standing 
by a contract. The incident occurred at 
Boston, and Mme. Patti was to appear in 
‘ Traviata.’ 

‘““That afternoon about two o’clock Patti’s 
agent called upon me to receive the $5000 for 
her services that evening. I was at low water 
just then, and inquiring at the booking office 
found that I was $1000 short. All I could 
offer Signor Franchi was the trifle of $4000 on 
account. The agent declined the money and 
formally announced to me that my contract 
with Mme. Patti must be considered to be at 
an end. 

‘““Two hours afterward Signor Franchi re- 
appeared. ‘I cannot understand,’ he said, 
‘howitis you get on so well with prime donne, 
especially with Mme. Patti. You are a mar- 
velous man, and a fortunate one, too, I may 
add. Mme. Patti does not wish to break her 
engagement with you, as she certainly would 
with any one else under the circumstances. 
Give me the $4000 and she will make every 
preparation for going upon the stage. She 
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empowers me to tell you she will be at the 
theater in good time for the beginning of the 
opera, and that she will be ready, dressed in 
the costume of Violetia, with the exception 
only of the shoes. You can let her have the 
balance when the doors open and the money 
comes in from the outside public; and directly 
she receives it she will put her shoes on and 
at the proper moment make her appearance 
on the stage.’ 

“I thereupon handed him the $4000 I had 
already in hand as the result of subscriptions 
in advance. ‘I congratulate you on your 
good luck,’ said Signor Franchias he departed 
with the money in his pocket. After the 
opening of the doors I had another visit from 
Signor Franchi. By this time an extra sum 
of $800 had come in. I handed it to my be- 
nevolent friend and begged him to carry it 
without delay to the obliging Zrima donna, 
who, having received $4800, might, I thought, 
be induced to complete her toilet pending 
the arrival of the $200 balance. Nor was I 
altogether wrong in my hopeful anticipations. 
With a beaming face Signor Franchi came 
back and communicated to me the joyful in- 
telligence that Mme. Patti had got one shoe 
on. ‘Send her the $200,’ he added, ‘and she 
will put on the other.’ 

“Ultimately the other shoe was got on, but 
not, of course, until the last $200 had been 
paid. Then Mme. Patti, her face radiant 
with benignant smiles, went on the stage, 
and the opera, already begun, was continued 
brilliantly to the end.” 

* ik * 

Few are the stars of the German footlight 
world who are not at some period of their fame 
visible to New Yorkers in transit across the 
stage of the Amberg. Scarcely a new drama 
or light opera is produced in northern Europe 
but is speedily reproduced here in the German 
tongue. The enterprising managers are 
particularly aggravating to their confréres of 
the metropolitan comic opera houses, for 
no sooner have the latter promised a new 
adaptation when the Amberg is playing the 
original. 

‘‘ Adaptation,” which now seems to mean so 
many things besides adaptation, usually 
leaves a changeling in the American cradle, 
so that many people visit the German 
theater, even though they may understand 
nothing that is said there, for the sake of 
hearing the music of a Suppé or a Strauss. in 
its virgin guise. 

The bill is usually changed every night, 
which suggests not only the relative small- 
ness of the Amberg’s special public, but also 
the fact that its German patrons are almost 
continuous visitors. 











ETCHINGS. 


AN AWFUL FATE. 


On, could my doubting heart resolve 
This question of my fate; 

Could I feel satisfied, and know, 
Before it is too late; 

But no, this problem of my life 
The fates will not declare: 

Does Jane Masia wear her own, 
Or does she wear false hair? 


THE ACTRESS AND THE COUNT. 


A story of Mme. Patti’s keen appreciation 
of the value of dollars, given in another de- 
partment of this magazine, may be capped by 
an anecdote of the famous Rachel, whose 
avarice was such that she coveted almost 
every valuable thing she saw, and whose 
powers of fascination were so great that she 
could get possession of almost anything she 
wanted. 

Once when she was dining with Count Du- 
chatel, one of Louis Philippe’s ministers, she 
took a violent fancy to a superb silver piece 
that stood in the center of the table. After 
some skillful maneuvering she extracted from 
the count a rather doubtful promise that it 
should be hers. But she mistrusted his re- 
flections on the morrow and wished to se- 
cure the prize at once. Her opportunity came 
when her fiacre could not be found, and the 
count courteously offered his carriage to take 
her home. 

“Yes, that will be admirable,” she said. 
‘Then there will be no fear of my being 
robbed of your present.” 

The count was somewhat taken aback. 
‘““You are right, mademoiselle,” he said po- 
litely. ‘But you will send me back my car- 
riage, won’t you?” 





THAT TIRED FEELING. 

‘‘ WILL you think of me often, my darling?” 
she said, 

But the dude struck her dumb with a shake 
of his head. 

“T’'d really be glad to,” he drawled with a 
wink, 

‘But most of the time I'm too tired to think.” 





CYRUS W. FIELD'S CHARITY. 
WHEN Cyrus W. Field, the son of a poor 
country clergyman, came to New York to 
make his fortune, he found his first employ- 


ment as errand boy in A. T. Stewart’s dry 
goods store, which was then on Broadway, 
near Warren Street, in the building now occu- 
pied by the Mercantile National Bank. He 
was soon promoted from errand boy to sales- 
man, a position he held for some time. 

An anecdote of those days is told on the 
authority of Mr. Field’s son and namesake. 
It seems that one of the regulations of the 
store concerned the prompt arrival of the em- 
ployees at a ccertain hour in the morning. A 
fine of five cents was the penalty for tardiness. 
on a single day, no matter if it was only a 
half minute. Of course these fines aggre- 
gated a considerable sum in the course of a 
year, and Mr. Stewart made another rule— 
that all the fine moneys should be devoted to 
some charity determined on by vote of the 
clerks at the end of each year. 

During one year Mr. Field was treasurer of 
the fund, when toward the close of December 
the employees adjourned of an evening to an 
oyster house across the street to consider 
what should be the object of their char:ty for 
thattwelve months. After they had gathered 
Mr. Libby, who later became a partner of Mr. 
Stewart, arose and declared that he had a 
suggestion to make. He went on to say that 
of all the deserving poor whose needs he was: 
aware of there were none to his mind more 
worthy than the clerks of A. T. Stewart, and 
that therefore it would be an eminently pro- 
per disposal of the fund should it be expended 
in providing an oyster supper for those indi- 
viduals. The idea was presented in fun and 
taken up with good feeling, which was later 
increased by the enjoyment of the banquet. 
Next morning Mr. Field duly reported the 
bestowal of the year’s benefaction and a 
balance of thirteen cents in the treasury. 

Mr. Stewart remarked that he would select 
the charity for the coming year. 





EXCLUSIVE TO THE LAST. 


ANOTHER story of the man who laid the 
first Atlantic cable is given on the same au- 
thority. 

‘* We were passing through the village cem- 
etery of Stockbridge, in the Berkshires,” says 
Mr. Cyrus Field, Jr., ‘‘when I stopped my 
father and asked him why it was that the 
graves of the members of a certain family, 
whom I will call the Browns, whose plot was 





























marked by atall shaft were arranged in a 
circle about the monument as the spokes of a 
wheel radiate from the hub. This family I 
knew, although a small boy, was one of the 
proudest in the county—was, in fact, consid- 
ered the most conceited and vainglorious for 
miles about, and I comprehended my father 
when he replied to the inquiry, 

‘““* Why, that’s so that when the Judgment 
Day comes and allthe dead arise, the Browns 
can get up and see nobody but Browns around 
them. They'll think they have it all to them- 
selves.’ ” ; 





HER TRAGIC END. 
I PLUCKED a rose from a garden fair, 
And my loved one placed it in her hair, 
. And the rose was wet with the dew of tears. 
Ah, the maid was beautiful in her pride! 
But the blossom wilted and drooped and died, 
And so did the maid—after fifty years. 


AN ORIGINAL CHECK. 
CONVENTIONAL form is not always necessary 
to give full effect to a legal document. The 
following is a check said to have been paid 
recently by an unusually obliging bank teller 
in Pittsburgh: 
PITTSBURGH, June 25, 1862. 
——National Bank: 

Pay to————twenty three dollars if there 
is that much to my credit. I think there is 
sixteen dollars there and I will make up the 
rest on Tuesday of next week. So please 
oblige me, Joun SMITH. 

This recalls the curious wills that have been 
admitted to probate—from one that was writ- 
ten with a burnt stick on a whitewashed wall 
to one (but this last was in a novel) that was 
tattoed on the testator’s back. 








HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
In all sorts of places, poor fellow, we found 
him, 
His troubles and anguish my words can- 
not paint; 
’Twas but when the arms of his loved one 
were ‘round him 
That of his surroundings he made no com- 
plaint. , 


EUGENE FIELD'S DREAM. 

THE true humorist enjoys most of alla joke 
at his own expense. Eugene Field, who suc- 
ceeds in preserving a poetic temperament in 
the smoky atmosphere of Chicago, has a 
story of which he is both the author and the 
victim, so to speak. It runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘T dreamed one night, not long ago, that I 
had died and gone to heaven. I had some 
difficulty in getting past St. Peter, who ex- 
amined my record closely and regarded me 
with doubt and suspicion, but finally permit- 
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ted me to enter the pearly gates. AsI walked 
up the street of the heavenly city I saw a 
venerable old man, with long, gray hair and 
flowing beard. His benignant face encour- 
aged me to address him. ‘I have just arrived: 
and I am entirely unacquainted,’ I said. 
‘May I ask your name?’ 

‘**« Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘I’m Job.’ 

‘** Indeed,’ I exclaimed, ‘are you that Job 
whom we were taught to revere as the most 
patient man in the world?’ 

‘“* Ves,’ he said, with a shadow of hesita- 
tion, ‘yes, I did have quite a reputation for 
patience once, but I hear that there is a wo- 
man now on earth who has suffered more 
than I ever did, and has endured it with 
greater resignation.’ 

‘“** Indeed!’ said I. ‘Ido not think I ever 
heard of her. In what country does she live?’ 

‘¢* In the United States,’ replied the patri- 
arch—' in the city of Chicago.’ 

‘©* Why,’ said I, ‘that is curious. I am just 
from earth, and from Chicago. What is her 
name?’ 

‘“*Mrs. Eugene Field,’ was the reply. 

‘And just then I awoke.” 





SAID LAWYER JONES TO MR. MORSE: 
‘*T pon’r believe you stole the horse; 
And yet I cannot plead your case, 

For surely I should fall from grace; 
What lawyer would pursue a course 
That he must docket ‘in re-Morse’?” 


SPECULATION RUN WILD. 

Tus is an age of speculation, and people 
not only indulge in it for financial but for 
mental and moral profit. I was never so 
much impressed with this fact until the other 
day, while riding in a Wagner coach on Long 
Island. Without in the least attempting to- 
be an eavesdropper, I overheard the conver- 
sation between*two young men who occupied 
seats opposite my own. One of the young 
men looked pale and bilious and seemed to 
be on the verge of consumption, while the 
other young man was the very picture of pink 
cheeked health. His mind, too, or at least 
the imaginative side of it, must have been 
fully as robust as his body. 

For the sake of distinguishing them I shall 
designate one the Pale Young Man and the 
other the Pixk Young Man. Their discourse 
began and continued as follows: 

Pink Young Man—I say, Rodney, do you 
suppose General Grant ever wished he had 
been personally acquainted with George 
Washington ? 

Pale Young Man—Don’t know, I’m sure. 
What attention they would attract if they 
could walk into a theater together, eh ? 

Pink Young Man—Well, 1 should simper.. 
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Rod, do you suppose that Chauncey M. Depew 
would rather be the Prince of Wales than the 
President of the New York Central Railway 
system ? 

Pale Young Man—That is a leading ques- 
tion, and I refuse to answer. 

Pink Young Man—How do you think 
Colonel Bob Ingersoll and Miss Susie B. 
Anthony would like to be brother and sister ? 

Pale Young Man—That isateaser. Well, 
I presume they would have some pretty 
heated controversies over one subject and 
another. In fact, they are probably happier 
apart, for I don’t believe they are affinities. 

Pink Young Man—That’s the correct 
answer. Now, reaily, do you think George 
Francis Train and Doctor Mary Walker would 
make an appropriate married couple ? 

Pale Young Man—\ hardly think the 
psychic conditions would be favorable to 
felicity, but still 1 may be wrong. 

Pink Young Man—I often think Beethoven 
would have enjoyed the friendship of Pat S. 
Gilmore. What do you think? 

Pale Young Man—There is not a doubt of it. 
I've heard Pat say that Beethoven was quite 
a good musician. 

eink Young Man—Do you think Edgar 
baltus and Ada Rehan could have been com- 
patible as man and wife ? 

Pale Young Man—Scarcely. Saltus and 
Amelie Rives (that was), or Laura Jean Lib- 
bey, or Ella Wheeler Wilcox, or Gertrude 
Atherton, or even Abi S. Jackman might 
have been agreeably installed in matrimony. 
Ada Rehan, I think, prefers spinsterhood if 
she can’t snare a man as innocent as Edgar 
Fawcett. 

Pink Young Man—Excuse me for asking it, 
Rodney, but it’s been weighing on my mind. 
Do you think T. P. Ochiltree and Lillian Rus- 
sell could have married and lived happily ? 

Pale Young Man—Probably Colonel Och- 
iltree could have done so, but Iam not so 
certain about airy fairy Lillian. 

Pink Young Man—In your opinion would 
Julius Cesar have made as great a United 
States Senator as David B. Hill? 

Pale Young Man—Not quite, perhaps. 
The two men resemble each other, and their 
mentality is about the same grade, or would 
be were Julius living. 

Pink Young Man—Say, Rodney, I want to 
ask you something. Do you suppose Nap- 
oleon would have been sued for divorce by 
Mrs. Leslie Carter if she had been his wife ? 

Pale Young Man—I give that one up. 

Pink Young Man—Don't you think Rose 
Coghlan would have been indignant if she had 
been forced by her papa to marry Brigham 
Young? 


Pale Young Man—Yes, indeed. 

Pink Young Man—Don't you believe Shaks- 
pere and Bronson Howard would go into 
partnership if the former were alive? 

Pale Young Man—Probably. They might 
take in Sardou, too. 

Pink Young Man—1 guess not more than 
once. Sardou is too shrewd for that. Rod- 
ney, tell me what living American would the 
belles of ancient Greece most admire ? 

Pale Young Man—John L. Sullivan. 

Pink Young Man—My dear fellow, I want 
to ask you if you think Madame de Pompa- 
dour, if living today in New York, would be 
in the hairdressing business. 

Just then the brakeman shouted ‘ Green- 
port” and I sneaked out into the fresh air 
wondering whether that Pink Young Man's, 
imagination would eventually lead him to the 
pinnacle of fame or to the lunatic asylum. 





THE MOUNTAINEERS' COMPLAINT. 
WITH faces solemn and sad, 
With garments wrinkled and damp, 
Ten boarders sit in a mountain inn 
By the light of a single lamp; 
It is rain! rain! rain! 
From Sunday till Saturday night; 
And rain! rain! rain! 
With never the sun in sight; 
It is O! to be at home 
Once more in an easy chair, 
In our cozy flat, so warm and dry, 
If /his is mountain atr. 


Pork! pork! pork! 
For breakfast and dinner and tea; 
And pork! pork! pork! 
Fatter than fat can be; 
No newspaper here can be had, 
Post office a league away; 
It is O! to be home again, 
Though but for a single day, 
Where mutton and beef and lamb 
And chicken and veal and eggs 
Would drive the cough from our aching 
chest, 
The ague from our legs. 


Rain! rain! rain! 
‘Till the roads are lost in the mud; 
And rain! rain! rain! bs 
Till the dampness molds our blood; 
Malaria, ague, chills, 
Typhoid, bronchitis, catarrh,— 
These are a few of the blessings we gain 
By seeking the mountain afar. 
O! why must it always rain? 
And why is it never clear ? 
And why is Indian meal so cheap 
And country board so dear ? 


























A YEAR OF GROWTH. 


On October 1, 1891, the first number of 
this magazine was issued. Prior to that 
time Munsgy’s MAGAZINE appeared as 
MunsEy’s WEEKLY, in which form it was 
issued for two and a half years (five vol- 
umes). At the beginning of the sixth 
volume the WEEKLY was changed into a 
magazine. With this issue the first year of 
MunsEy’s MaGAzinE is completed. 

There is always much uncertainty at- 
tending any important change in a publica- 
tion. Readers become attached to a 
familiar form, a departure from which is 
apt to displease rather than please them. 
We realized this danger in passing from a 
weekly of lighter vein to a monthly maga- 
zine of more serious contents. We had be- 
come convinced, however, that the daily 
paper with its illustrations, and the Sunday 
paper with its ample pages, embodying 
the work of artists, journalists, and literary 
men, had so encroached upon the sphere 
of weekly journalism that a change to a 
field of publishing where this fierce compe- 
tition would be felt less was in the line of a 
sound business policy. We therefore made 
the change, and the success of MunsEy’s 
MaGAzZInE during the first year has proved 
a gratifying testimonial to its wisdom. 
We not only retained the readers of the 
WEEKLY but have gained many new ones 
on every issue, until now, at the close of 
the first year, we have a circulation nearly 
ten times greater than that of the WEEKLY 
when it was converted into magazine form. 
This success, which is perhaps rather phe- 
nomenal in these days of much publishing, 
is due chiefly to the fact that we have pub- 
lished matter that appeals to the great 
reading public. It has been our aim to 
keep the standard high but at the same 
time to select articles of most human in- 


terest, as opposed to those that would be 
dry and uninteresting to one whose intel- 
lect has not been trained to absorb the 
scientific, the abstruse, the colorless. 

The great body of intelligent readers 
interests 


want to read something that 
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them, and when they find a publication 
that appeals to their fancy they are pretty 
sure to give it their support. This is the 
theory on which Munsgy’s MAGAZINE was. 
founded—the theory on which it has won 
success—the theory on which it will be 
conducted during the coming year. The 
writers and artists whose work has proved 
most popular in the past will be retained 
and new ones capable of producing draw- 
ings and manuscripts of the highest order 
of excellence will be added to our staff. 
In a word MunsEy’s MaGazinE for the sec- 
ond year will be better than for the first. 
It will be brighter, stronger, handsomer, 
and all for twenty five cents a number, in- 
cluding a complete novel in each issue. 


THE WONDERFUL CAREER OF A 
DELUSION. 


Tue disclosures of the condition and 
management of the benefit order known as 
the Iron Hall, in progress as we go to. 
press, are worthy of comment in severai 
particulars: That such an organization 
should have been originated is by no 
means strange when we consider the large 
number of ‘* get rich quick "schemes that 
are continually springing up all over the 
country; but that it should have contin- 
ued to live and grow for eleven years, 
until it became a great financial institu- 
tion numbering its members by scores of 
thousands and valuing its assets by mill- 
ions of dollars, is nothing less than extra- 
ordinary. That something like a hundred 
thousand people—reckoning both those 
who kept up their payments and those who 
lapsed—should have contributed their 
money—in most cases, no doubt, money 
earned by hard work—to a concern based 
on so manifestly insecure a basis, is explic- 
able only on Carlyle’s cynical theory of the 
low average of civilized intelligence. That 
no newspaper should have undertaken to 
ventilate the matter so clearly and thor- 
oughly as to stop the rush to join the order, 
is hardly consistent with the claims of 
some journals to be considered the watch- 
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dogs and champions of public interests. 
That there should have been no official 
intervention is also somewhat surprising. 
It appears, indeed, that in 1887 a Massa. 
chusetts insurance commissioner did re- 
port to the attorney general of that State 
that the order was in violation of the stat- 
utes and should be suppressed; but it is 
alleged that in the following year the Leg- 
islature passed a law under which the Iron 
Hall was relieved from fear of prosecution. 

The incorporation of the order, it ap- 
pears, took place in Indiana, on the 28th of 
March, 1881. Its founder was a Mr. F. D. 
Somerby, who had evolved the following 
formula: because the average expectation 
of life, for men of all ages, is reckoned at 
twenty eight years, and because the Ancient 
‘Order of United Workmen, the Royal Ar- 
canum, and other mutual assessment in- 
‘surance societies have succeeded in pay- 
ing a thousand dollars to each member’s 
heirs at his death, in return for occasional 
assessments of fifty cents, therefore, by 
making the assessment four times as large 
—or, to provide for all contingencies and 
expenses, five times as large—it is possible 
to promise a thousand dollars in one 
quarter of the average time of the con- 
cerns mentioned—that is, in seven years. 

This seems to be the only theory ad- 
vanced in justification of the Iron Hall by 
its promoters and their dupes. It is curi- 
ous that any one with the slightest know- 
ledge of figures should be deceived by so 
palpable a defiance of the laws of mathe- 
matics and common sense. Mr. Somerby’s 
theory involves the supposition that the 
multiplying power of compound interest is 
as great in the first quarter of a given 
period as in the second, third, and fourth 
quarters—which is of course nonsense. 
On his line of argument, if the amount of 
the assessment be increased a thousand 
fold, making it five hundred dollars, it 
would be possible to pay off the mem- 
‘bers a thousand times as soon. This 
would require the payment of the thousand 
dollars just ten days after the receipt of the 
first five hundred—a vreductio ad ab- 
surdum that is after all not very- much 
more absurd than Mr. Somerby’s propos- 
ition; only the fallacy would be more speed- 
ily demonstrated, and would give its pro- 
moters less chance of ‘‘ pickings.” 

It can easily be calculated that the rate 


of interest required to make a monthly 
payment of two dollars and a half amount 
to a thousand dollars in seven years would 
be something like fifty five per cent per 
annum. Assessments were levied monthly 
during the early years of the association’s 
existence; recently they have been more 
frequent, but there is, we understand, an 
‘‘implied promise” that there should not 
be more than.twenty ina year. Thatisan 
increase that but slightly mitigates the im- 
possibility of providing the promised prem- 
ium at the end of the membership period. 
Another slight mitigation comes from 
lapses. It appears that members who dis- 
continue their payments forfeit all that 
they have paid in—a policy which while it 
inflicts hardship on the defaulters is of 
course of some benefit to their luckier breth- 
ren. Of the twenty five hundred persons 
who joined the order in its first year, it 
seems that only eleven hundred, or forty 
four per cent, held on for seven years and 
drew their premiums. The proportion of 
lapses afterwards greatly diminished. 

In all probability the great majority of 
these lapses occur very early in the mem- 
bership period, when the defaulter has paid 
in but a few dollars, and the profit there- 
from accruing to the more persistent mem- 
bers is inconsiderable. Not only is this 
forfeiture of payments objectionable from 
its inequity. but it cannot be relied on as 
the salvation of an impossible scheme: 
Such defenders as the Iron Hall may have 
had have never based their arguments on 
the revenue it draws from the lapse sys- 
tem. 

On the other side of the concern’s ledger 
must be set its expenses. Of these no re- 
liable details appear to be obtainable. The 
legal investigation recently initiated in 
Indianapolis may throw light on a subject 
as to which even the members of the order 
seem to be largely in the dark. ‘The cost 
of carrying on the organization must cer- 
tainly. be considerable, and probably is 
heavy. Thus much it is safe to say, with- 
out mention of newspaper statements that 
go very much farther than this, but which, 
of course, may be exaggerated. 

Another feature of the concern is the 
payment of sick benefits of twenty five dol- 
lars a week, which are—or are to be—de- 
ducted from the thousand dollar premium. 
This, though unobjectionable and indeed 
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‘commendable in itself, is a slight further 


addition to the difficulties of the under- 
taking. 

To sum up, let us reckon twenty pay- 
ments per annum of two dollars and a half 


-each—a total of fifty dollars annually, or 


$350 in seven years. Add to this, for each 
member’s share of the payments forfeited 
by lapsing members, say $75—surely a lib- 
eral allowance—and we have $425. Deduct 
for the cost of management $5—or 71 cents 
per member per annum, which must un- 
doubtedly be below the actual figures, and 
we have $420 as the average sum that 
should stand to the credit of each mem- 
ber, not allowing for interest, at the end of 
seven years. Reckon interest at six per 


‘cent—whereas as a matter of fact the Iron 


Hall’s balance seems to have been de- 
posited (much of it in the promoter’s own 
bank, recently closed by the State authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania) at much lower rates, 
.and we get, according to our arithmetic, a 
few cents less than $95, making a total of 
$515. 

How long can a corporation continue to 
pay a thousand dollars for five hundred 


-and fifteen? For some time, undoubtedly, 


when its term is seven years, and while its 
membership is increasing, the dues con- 
tributed by the later comers going to pay 
off the fortunate few who got in ahead of 
them. That is, it may be remembered, 
precisely the plan adopted by Mrs. Howe, of 
Women’s Bank fame. That eminent finan- 
cier promised to pay her depositors fifty 
per cent per month. When she had actu- 
ally distributed a couple of these generous 
dividends to the few clients she obtained 
at first, there was a rush to deposit, with 
the proceeds of which she incontinently de- 
camped. If she had made her dividend 
period longer she might still be doing busi- 
ness. 

As the properly rounded out sermon is 
supposed to end with its text, we may con- 
clude by repeating that it is strange, in 
these days when ciphering is taught in all 
the common schools, that a ‘two dollars 
for a dollar” concern should find a hun- 


‘dred thousand contributors. 


THE SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY. 

IT is only natural that the recent serious 

breaches of the peace in four States of the 





Union should have caused an outpouring of 
comments of very varied kinds and from all 
quarters of civilization. It takes but a few 
drops of bloodshed to loose rivers of 
printer’s ink. 

It is only natural, again, that many of 
these comments should be ill judged and 
useless—sometimes, perhaps, worse than 
useless. The tendency to sensationalism 
is not an uncommon one, and on such an 
occasion it is sure to be in evidence. It is 
satisfactory to reflect that after all the re- 
public is not in danger; that the founda- 
tions of social and political order are not 
shattered; that there is in progress no life 
and death struggle between law and law- 
lessness, capital and labor, monopoly and 
liberty, or any other forces antagonistic or 
supposed to be antagonistic. 

Several foreign critics have pictured 
such a state of things, and have gravely 
attributed the alleged crisis to our protec- 
tive system, or to some alarming defect 
which they discover in our national char- 
acter, and against which they give us a 
kindly but impressive warning. Their re- 
marks are entirely beside the point. 
Everybody knows that protection has no 
more to do with the outbreaks at Buffalo, 
in the coal mines of Tennessee, and in the 
silver mines of Idaho, than with Schiapar- 
elli’s canals in Mars, while its connection 
with the Homestead affair is extremely in- 
direct and remote. And the fact that labor 
disputes are common to all civilized coun- 
tries, and are most serious in the most 
civilized, shows that our national character 
cannot justly be accused of exhibiting itself 
in a new and reprehensible light. 

The fact of the matter is that we are not 
passing through any crisis whatever. The 
cause of popular government is not shaken 
and not even endangered in the slightest 
degree. Where are the chiefs of our great 
political parties? Are they rushing ex- 
citedly forward to save the country in its 
hour of need? No. As we write, one is 
attacking no more deadly foe than the 
trout of Loon Lake, while the other is prov- 
ing his prowess upon the cod of Buzzard's 
Bay; and we are not aware that any one 
has accused them of dereliction of duty. 

In Russia, or indeed in any of the mili- 
tary countries of the old world, such inci- 
dents as those recently witnessed here, 
would undoubtedly be significant of dan- 
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ger to the established political regime. 
Workingmen there do not possess the free- 
dom of. action, social and political, that is 
theirs here. They do not hold the power 
that is here recognized as the- inalienable 
tight of the majority. Dam up a stream, 
and it gathers strength for destruction. 
Repress the expression of a grievance, and 
if at last it should burst forth it may sweep 
everything before it. The very fact that 
in this country grievances find ready utter- 
ance—too violent utterance, sometimes—is 
the greatest strength of our governmental 
structure. The Bismarckian policy of sit- 
ting on the safety valve may prevent a 
noisy escape of steam, but it does not con- 
tribute to the safety of the machine. 

But while it is easy to exaggerate the 
significance of the recent outbreaks, it is 
also possible to minimize it. Such things 
are food for reflection to every one who 
cares for the good of his country and the 
advancement of his fellow men. ‘They are 
reminders of old and never forgotten prob- 
lems, rather than symptoms of any new 
disease. Imperfection has always been an 
inherent quality of human institutions, and 
unfortunately it is so still. If we had real- 
ized Condorcet’s ideal of the perfectibility 
of man, we should not have such incidents 
as those of Homestead and Buffalo. Can 
we do nothing by collective action as a 
community to geta little nearer to that 
ideal, and to render such affairs a little less 
likely to happen? 

To those who accept the present state of 
human society as the only right and feasi- 
ible state, and who would absolutely silence 
all discussion of the topic, there is of course 
nothing to be said. Such narrow minded- 
ness is fortunately rare. ‘‘ The most curi- 
ous phenomenon attending the period in 
which we live,” declares a very weighty 
and interesting essay on the subject in a 
contemporary magazine, ‘‘is the unpreju- 
diced consideration given to these social 
conditions by the rich themselves.” 

The violence of recent disputes over the 
division of the fruits of labor is really not 
needed to impress upon the thinking mind 
the universal import of the question of the 
distribution of wealth—a question old as 


civilization. Every one knows that in the 
most prosperous communities there is felt 


the bitter stress of poverty and want. Pro- 
ducers complain of ‘over production 


while even in this country many thousands 
of families lack the common necessaries of 
life. Were every man’s brain and hands 
employed, and employed to the best advant- 
age, for only a small part of the present 
average hours of labor, the whole race 
could not only gain an ample subsistence, 
but could enjoy intellectual pursuits and all 
reasonable pleasures. Can we do nothing 
to remedy the fearful evils that now darken 
our boasted civilization, and to bring 
nearer that brotherhood of man that is the 
ideal of Christianity and the dream of en- 
lightened statesmanship ? 


DRAMATIC REALISM. 


REALIsM, we are often told, is the tend- 
ency of the day both in literature and on 
the stage. And yet we read the other day 
a newspaper article which stated that the 
prima donna of the company that is to 
present Messrs. Gilbert and Cellier’s new 
opera before American audiences, is to be 
costumed as a Sicilian peasant; and which 
went on to describe that costume as ‘‘a 
combination of embroidered cream white 
crepe de Chine and heliotrope satin, made 
brilliant by its gold trimming. The skirt,” 
according to the same authority, ‘‘ is of the 
filmy crepe de Chine finished with four 
rows of gold passementerie. Crefe de 
Chine, arranged with Quaker-like sim- 
plicity, forms the waist. Over this is worn 
a tight fitting heliotrope satin bodice. 
This laces with a fine gilt cord. With the 
dress is worn.an apron of white lace.” 

Although the picture of the ‘ pauper 
labor of Europe” drawn by the campaign 
orator may not be exactly correct, still it is. 
safe to say that the genuine Sicilian peas- 
ant maiden on her native heath does not 
wear a dazzling garb of ‘‘ embroidered 
crepe de Chine,” with ‘four rows of gold 
passementerie.” ‘‘ Heliotrope satin” is a 
fabric of which the sheperdesses of Etna 
probably never heard, nor do the contadine 
of Palermo bedeck themselves in ‘‘ aprons 
of white lace,” even on Sundays. 

We have in this elaborate costuming 
of the impersonator of the peasant girl an 
exemplification not of realism but of an- 
other and a different theatrical tendency of 
the day. Realism is all very well in its 
way, but when it conflicts with the glorifi- 
cation of a ‘‘queen of comic opera” it has. 
to yield. 





